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SIGNALING FOR ANTELOPE ON THE STAKED PLAINS. 
BY WILLIAM H. JOHNSTON, JR., U.S. A. 


HIS is what one of our encyclopedias says about 
the animal so frequently seen on the Western 
plains: “Antelope: A genus of mammalia_be- 
longing to the order of ruminants, q. v. (abbrevi- 
ation for quick vision, doubtless), and to the hollow- 
horned section of that order, in which the horns 
consist of an elastic sheath surrounding a bony 
process of the skull, and are permanent, not an- 
nually renewed.” If, by a careful study of this 
profound description, the reader can gain an idea 
of the animal; whether he has four feet or two, or 
any at all; whether he runs or jumps kangaroo 
fashion ; whether he is white, black, red or brown; 
how he “lives, moves and has his being” (principally 
moves), and whether he is as wild asa Texas steer or 
comes in to roost with the chickens at night; if the reader 
has formed any judgment on these points.through the medium 
of an encyclopedia, he must be endowed with clearer perception 
and more vivid imagination than are given to most men. I gave it up, but, consulting 
another valuable compendium of knowledge, learned that the antelope must have 
teeth, for in prominent type appeared this brief and simple dental formula: 
LECcoPM aM as 

Anyone who fails to see an antelope’s ghostly form, and to feel his teeth, should 
add a few more onomies and ologies to his mental training. 

Surely one whose knowledge of antelope is confined to a study of the above 
authorities would never recognize the fleet-footed little beauties when seen, and 
his inquiries of frontiersmen about the “genus mammalia” and “order of rumi- 
nants” would subject him to treatment injurious to his feelings, if not to his 
body. 

The antelope seen on our plains is the “ prongbuck,” or, to be sublimely scien- 
tific, the Antilocapra Americana. 

Its two horns of black cartilage bend inward and downward after attaining a 
height of six or eight inches, and have no prongs. It differs from its transatlantic 
cousin in the deciduous nature of the sheaths of its horns, which are annually 
Copyright, 1890, by the Outinc Company, Limited. All rights reserved. 
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shed and developed, and in the absence 
of the accessory hoof. 

The American antelope can outrun his 
foreign cousins and carry off more lead than 
they have ever heard whizzing through 
the air. It would startle the springbok 
or hartbeest to hear a bullet meander 
coquettishly through his horns or trace a 
brand in his coat of stiff hair. Yet the 
Yankee variety of the species thinks no 
more of a shower of lead than of one of 
water. Indeed, on their arid ranges they 
become as familiar with one as with the 
other style of heavenly blessing. 

Naturally as fleet of foot as any game 
animal hunted in this country, it possesses 
staying qualities equal to those of a 
mother-in-law on her annual visit. Fol- 
low one on the fastest horse to be found, 
and unless it turns you will find yourself 
after an hour no nearer than when you 
gave chase. 

No game hunted has quicker vision or 
keener scent than the antelope. It is 


quite impossible to approach them with | 


the wind, as, like deer, they smell against 
the wind and look with it. Wild is but a 
feeble expression of their character ; and 
as they range inthe open they cannot be 
found, as deer may be, within easy though 
unexpected range. ‘They heed their dis- 
tance from water very little, and are 
found so far from this, either temporary 
or permanent, that it is believed they 
drink only at long intervals. 

While the extensive inclosure and cul- 
tivation of the Western prairies is slowly 
though surely crowding this truly game 
animal from its ranges, many large herds 
may still be seen on the “ flats”’ of West- 
ern Texas. 

It is almost impossible to drive for a 
day over one of these treeless deserts 
without sighting a bunch of from thirty 
to several hundred antelope. Of course 
this assumes that one keeps a lookout, 
and scans the horizon and the inter- 
vening prairie as conscientiously as in 
antebellum days the settlers looked for 
Indians. 

A “tenderfoot” might not notice the 
little group of white spots a mile or so 
from the road, or, if he did, they might 
be thought to be only so many rocks or 
patches of sand reflecting the sunlight. 
The antelope’s hind quarters are covered 
with bristles so stiff and white that one 
would almost swear they had been white- 
washed. 

As his other hair is of a dull leaden or 


light brown-and-red color, the white 
patches alone are visible at great dis- 
tances, and then, of course, only when 
the animal faces from one. As a bunch 
is running at a great distance nothing is 
seen until, all together, they turn. Then 
the brilliant white spots, with lightning 
celerity and precision, seem to send the 
sunlight right into one’s eyes, just as a 
flash would be conveyed from a mirror. 

Antelope are more easily alarmed by 
men on foot or horseback than by wagons. 
So it is an army custom to hunt them in 
spring wagons drawn by teams of four or 
six mules. 

A party of two or three, sometimes 
many more, would-be sportsmen,, armed 
with the Government Springfield rifles 
and well provided with ammunition, used 
to leave our post, near the southern limit 
of the Staked Plain, almost daily during 
the season, to look for antelope. 

“Looking for antelope” meant that 
no conscientious scruples would prevent 
a shot at any that might be seen. From 
the “ buffalo soldier ” (colored) who drove 
the team to the greenest sportsman in the 
ambulance each member of the expedi- 
tion wore his fiercest aspect, and each 
trigger finger nervously felt the lock of a 
gun that was loaded for bucks, and big 
ones at that. 

Field glasses were carried, for in a 
country which seemed to stretch from 
ocean to ocean—mirage to mirage— 
much time and travel would have been 
wasted were the unaided eyesight trusted 
to locate the game. By a strange (?) dis- 
pensation of Providence this invariably 
happened in the most exposed portion of 
a flat. 

Trees and bushes were out of the ques- 
tion, as well as out of the country, so 
when the man doing duty at the helm, or 
rather at the field glass, sighted ante- 
lope, the dear creatures, because of our 
exposed position, as promptly sighted us. 
Then the African on the front seat would 
receive orders from each and every ex- 
pectant sportsman to drive directly to- 
ward the antelope. 

By another providential interference, 
this time in our favor, antelope are en- 
dowed with as much curiosity as the aver- 
age woman, and when approached direct- 
ly will stand still to await developments. 
Though their eyesight is unexcelled, they 
cannot tell that an object which moves 
straight toward them is moving at all. 


Should anyone doubt this, let him see if 
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“ JusT AS MY FOOT WAS BEING LIFTED UP ON HIGH.” 


he can detect motion in anything on the bined efforts of the party, had come as 
prairie that does not cross his line of close to the shy little beauties as they 
sight. deemed prfoper, they would gather to- 

When our wagon, guided by the com- gether—bun¢h is the local and technical 
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t e r m—prepara- 
tory for a run. 
‘This was the ap- 
pointed hour, this 
was the accepted 
time, to shoot. 
They might be 
five hundred or 
a thousand yards 
distant, 
but they 
presented 
for a mo- 
ment a 
stationary 
target. As 
the game 
formed it- 
self into a 















MR. X. WAS EVER 
committee of the whole to discuss the ap- 
pearance of our transportation and its 
probable meaning, one after another of 
our bloodthirsty expedition, his rifle load- 
ed and cocked and pointed usually at 
some other member of the party, would 
tumble from the wagon and lie flat in the 
grass, while the wagon continued its: gait 
and direction. 

At a signal by one, all would fire at 
the bunch, and dust would fly from the 
prairie at distances varying from one hun- 
dred to one thousand yards from the an- 
telope, so variously had the distance been 
estimated and so unsteadily had the guns 
been held. 

Sometimes a bullet would find its way 
into the bunch, and once in an unpleas- 
antly long time an antelope would drup. 






READY TO SUGGEST AN EXPEDIENT. 


This was a consummation of the hunt de- 
voutly wished for but rarely achieved. 

It was more than usual for the bunch 
to jump as a unit, and with a still further 
unanimity to light out in great haste, fre- 
quently choosing a circular course about 
the wagon, and sometimes passing quite 
around it before selecting the final direc- 
tion in which to run. 

Then followed some grand sport. Bul- 
lets flew about promiscuously in our wild 
efforts to stop an antelope. With good 
luck and plenty of men shooting, if the 
driver, the mules or the wagon were not 
hit, the chances were about one in a hun- 
dred that the game would be. 

A wounded antelope always leaves the 
bunch—or, to be more precise, the bunch 
leaves it—charity and the assistance of 
wounded relatives being 
virtues unknown to ante- 
lope codes of ethics. So 
whenever an antelope ap- 
peared alone each Nimrod 
was sure that he had 
wounded it, and all would 
pile into the ambulance 


as soon as it could be 
reached, and the mules 
would be lashed into a 


canter, to follow the poor 
lone buck or doe. Follow 
is a better word than chase, 
for it was impossible to 
do more than keep within 
sight and ready to shoot 
again, should it pause to 
rest and bleed. As we 
plunged over bunch grass 
and prairie-dog towns, a 
few venturesome sports- 
men, careless of mule flesh or confident 
of their ability to miss the bobbing ears 
and heads, indulged in snap shooting 
over the team at the fleeing objective of 
our sport. This was exhilarating, to say 
the least ; especially so for the woolly- 
headed driver, who crouched down on the 
dashboard and concluded he didn’t like 
antelope steaks anyhow. 

When antelope are wounded and cut 
out from a herd, the best way to follow 
them is upon fast horses, for the chase to 
be successful must be sharp and short, as 
an antelope’s endurance is its best armor. 

While marching a detachment of re- 
cruits over one of the many treeless flats 
of ‘Texas one of the men at the head of 
the column, an Irish patriot from the 
southeastern frontier of New York, called 
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out one day in the dialect peculiar to his 
portion of New York city. 

“Do yez moind thim goats, Moike?” 

Every recruit looked up in time to see 
a hundred or more antelope cross the 
road ahead of us. ‘Then came _ three 
more, limping, and each followed by a 
cowboy mounted. 

Just to see the sport I halted the col- 
umn for a rest. Each wounded ante- 
lope chose a course apart from the others 
and the herd. And, by skiliful and mar- 
velously rapid riding, two of the cowboys 
rode in such manner, each about his se- 
lected game, that within our sight two of 
the wounded animals circled round and 
round until, becoming exhausted and the 
circuit so small that the cowboys were 
gaining upon them, each fell to the 
ground and was finished with a knife. 

Then the two men joined their less for- 
tunate companion, and soon all three re- 
turned with the third antelope. Not a 
shot was fired after the stampede of the 
herd. I had heard stories, and not a few 
lies, about cowboy horsemanship, but this 
was the best I had seen. 

The men at the post most successful 
after antelope were some colored cav- 
alrymen (buffalo soldiers). With horses 
and carbines, little ammunition and less 
clothing, they usually went out alone for 
a day and almost always brought in an 
antelope apiece. How I could not learn, 
except that they possessed a darky’s pro- 
verbial patience and perseverance, and 
were not easily fatigued. 

They thought nothing of creeping for 
a half day around hills and through sage 
brush, over rocks and cactus, to reach the 
leeward of a bunch, and for the other 
half of the day to gain 


be found near the signal, but it would be 
impracticable on most Texas plains. 

While hunting once, ambulance style, 
with Mr. X., of our post, I tried some 
quite original signaling. We saw the 
usual sign through our glasses—a group 
of white spots on a hillside, as we thought, 
and at least a mile away, So, hiding the 
ambulance and team in a deep arroya, 
we cautioned the darky to remain under 
cover and commenced the longest crawl 
of our experience. 

After we had dragged our way over 
half a mile or so, with frequent halts 
for breath and to dry our heads of per- 
spiration, one of the antelopes, seem- 
ingly on guard duty, saw us and stood 
up, as if to improve the acquaint- 
ance thus thrust upon him. The herd 
was. sleep- 
ing, oblivi- 
ous of the 
approach of 
two such 
dangerous 
foes. We 
were both 
tenderfeet 
then, having 
just entered 
the service, 
but we were 
full of ideas 


























a close, though unpro- 
fessional, shot. ‘Then, 
as they usually crept 
close enough to make 
their shots sure, it was 
but a recreation to dress 
the game and pack it to 
their picketed horses. 
Everyoneat all famil- 
iar with hunting liter- 
ature has read of sig- 
naling antelope by the 
use of flags or handker- 
chiefs, preferably red, 
attached to ramrods or 
cactus stalks. This is 
undoubtedly a good 














plan when cover can 





‘ONE AFTER ANOTHER WOULD TUMBLE FROM THE WAGON AND LIE ON THE GRASS,” 
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and of a book knowledge of hunting. 
Theoretically, we could astonish the fron- 
tier; practically, we had never seen an 
antelope running wild. 

It was plain to us as we lay prostrate 
in the dry grass, striving to appear pig- 
mies instead of giants, that we had been 
seen. For the wise-looking old buck who 
constituted the herd guard, acting as the 
commanding officer, officer of the day and 
sentinel all at once, had doubtless been 
under fire, and possibly could boast a war 
record second only to that of a G. A. R. 
hero. 

Soon they all moved toward the veteran 
of wars innumerable, and convened a 
council of war upon the situation.. Our 
game was flushed, or would be soon; for, 
though we had chosen the leeward side, 
and thus deprived them of our “wind,” 
the disagreeable old sentinel had discov- 
ered wherein we differed from _ prairie 
dogs and coyotes, and had given us a 
reputation in that society of animals 
ruminant to avoid which we would have 
traded off all our wives’ relatives. 

Something had to be done, and Mr. 
X., ever ready to suggest an expedient 
at the sacrifice of his friends’ comfort, 
asked me to lie on my back and kick my 
heels in the air as a signal. 

My boots were large enough to wear 
over an ordinary shoe, reached above my 
knees and had heavy hob nails as an- 
chors in a cyclone ; so when these mass- 
es of leather, iron and Texas soil were 
lifted up alternately as near the blinding, 
scorching sun as my spinal column would 
permit the effect upon the antelope may 
be imagined. Believing themselves fa- 
miliar with most animals that infested 
their ranges, this variety of beast that 
walked on its back with its feet treading 
air was a revelation in natural history. 

My boots so attracted their attention 
(held them spellbound, as the dramatic 
critic would say) that Mr. X. managed to 
crawl some distance ahead, until, fearing 
I might be transformed into: a centipede 
by my leg motion, I stopped him with a 
call for relief. He told me when to drop 
to a less conspicuous position, and that 
instant his legs shot skyward. 

His boots (feet I had almost said) 
were several sizes larger than mine, but 
as animals, as well as men, grow to several 
sizes, our game did not stampede at the 
sight. WhileI crept up to and beyond my 
partner in this little boot pantomime, the 
antelope, keeping their eyes fixed on Mr. 


X.’s number thirteens, slowly circled 
round us, coming nearer by hardly per- 
ceptible degrees. 

After we had each enjoyed (?) several 
tours of duty as clown of this little show, 
we were almost exhausted, and the ante- 
lope had come within four hundred yards 
of our amphitheatre. So Mr. X. pre- 
pared to shoot. 1 was just then on duty as 
“signal,” but cocked my rifle and laid it 
beside me in such position that I could, 
at a word, stop the leg movement, roll 
over and aim as the antelope bunched 
for the run. There were fifty or more of 
them, so it seemed absurd to select our 
bucks. Indeed, we should each get two 
or three. 

In making this program we neglect- 
ed to consult the game, and, doubtless 
piqued by the oversight, they declined 
to be governed by our schedule. Just 
as the die was about to be cast, just as 
my sorer foot was being lifted up on high 
for the four-millionth time, and just as 
our comedy was to change to sanguine 


‘tragedy, the game turned tail and went. 


From anxious, curious, beautiful crea- 
tures with faces that spoke volumes of 
encouragement to us, and eyes that said 
“ Welcome,” they became frightened flee- 
ing pairs of hind legs and clouds of dust. 
Mr. X. fired at one of the clouds, but I 
was too much surprised to cease signal- 
ing, so continued my mechanical contor- 
tions. 

“Why was this thus?” we asked of one 
another, of a prairie dog near us and of 
the sky. While we were asking this ques- 
tion again, and watching the herd take a 
range of hills as a tom cat would a back 
fence, the ambulance hove in sight over 
a slight rise in rear. As it came up to 
us, the darky rose to his feet to shout 
out, “Foah Gawd. Lootin’t! Is yo all 
killed?” 

From his distant place of concealment 
he had seen our feet, or rather Mr. X.’s, 
attempting to kick over a cloud or two, 
and thinking it meant something horrible 
had whipped up his mules, dashed to our 
rescue, and thus flushed the game for 
which so much time, patience and muscle 
had been expended. 

Had the darky only gone to sleep, as 
most of the genus would, and the ante- 
lope waited a little while longer, we de- 
cided that the plan adopted would have 
been a brilliant one, and one productive 
of antelope steaks and saddles sufficient 
for all the post. 
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BY J. W. FOSDICK, 


44 ONSIEUR must pay forty francs, 
for the bicycle is new.” 

“Absurd!” Lexclaim. “ Forty 

francs duty on this bicycle when 

Ireturnto Englandina month? Never!” 

The little toad-faced interpreter of the 
Dieppe steamer landing gave the usual 
shrug employed by a Frenchman when 
he has you in a corner. 

I knew myself to be helpless and 
humbly paid the forty francs, receiving in 
return a yellow document, which I was to 
present should I leave France with my 
bicycle within a year, when the forty 
francs would be refunded. 

This concession on the part of the 
French Government so pacified me that I 
left the dingy little “ bureau des douanes ” 
in a tolerably happy frame of mind. 

The toad-faced interpreter, acting un- 
der the stimulus of a small fee, intro- 
duced me to my bicycle in great haste, 
and, taking off his cap, saluted me 
with : 

“The velocipede is yours. Monsieur 
may now ride to Paris or Constantinople 
if he desires.” 

I would gladly have ridden to Paris 
or the end of the earth, but was obliged 
to walk over the slippery cobble stones, 
pushing the machine in the direction of 
the main street. 

Dieppe looked old and mysterious in 
the gray morning light. There was great 
excitement along the river front, as a fleet 
of fishing boats just in were discharging 
their cargoes. 

A bronzed-faced old wife in an anti- 
quated cap jokes me in patois which 
I fail to understand ; but I can guess that 
she asks me to take her basket of fish on 
behind. Of course I politely decline, as 
my machine is already well freighted. 


Strapped to the front carrier of my 
“Safety ” is a brown canvas case, bound 
with leather, containing the following arti- 
cles : 

One small 4x5 inch English camera. 

One very light compact tripod. 

Twelve dozen sensitive films. 

One small red lantern for changing 
plates. 

One package of maps. 

One sketch book. 

One Joanne guide book (in French, and 
the best). 

One gossamer coat. 

One change of underclothing. 

One cake of soap. 

A few toilet articles, pencils, brushes, 
etc., for sketching. 

Twelve dozen plates are not so bulky 
as they look on paper, for their weight is 
nominally nothing. 

I denied myself many luxuries in order 
that I might take the camera along, for it 
is my bulkiest piece of luggage. To me 
it is worth many times its weight in gold, 
for during my 
month of wan- 
derings it record- 
edeverything 
curious or beau- 
tiful that came in 
my way. 

Afterward I 
lived my tour all 
over again inthe 
dark room, 
watching 
the faints’ 
ghostly im- / 
ages grad- | 
ually form \_ 
themselves 
into correct 
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impressions of scenes taken weeks before 
hundreds of miles away. 

While touring, each film was carefully 
numbered when placed in the plate hold- 
er and a description of the scene, light, 
length of exposure and size of stop used 
were all carefully recorded ina tiny note 
book for reference when developing. 

The custom -house officials gave me 
great trouble by persisting to open at 
least one box of the sensitive films, there- 
by destroying two dozen, which I could 
not well afford to lose on the eve of a long 
tour in a country where films are not to be 
had. 

A short spin over to Arques and an af- 
ternoon at the Dieppe Casino finished my 
first day in France. One should not miss 
Arques. It is only a short run over a fine 
road, and once there on the battlements of 
the ponderous old castle built by William 
the Conqueror you wonder why Kenil- 
worth and Carisbrook are so much better 

known. ‘The next morning I bade 
farewell to the portly land- 
lady of the Chariot 
d’Or and started 
on my ramb- 
ling pho- 
to-cy- 
cling 
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WAX WORKS, 


tour. I will say at the start that I am no 
“scorcher,” rather a loiterer who leaves 
the wide white highways and explores the 
byways and shady lanes in search for 
picturesque bits. 

There is a long hill to climb on leaving 
Dieppe. It is so steep that when once 
you are up in the grain fields it is not 
easy to realize that a city lies hidden not 
many hundred feet away. 

In a few moments I glide down into the 
green valley where the Paris train bursts 
forth from the long Dieppe tunnel, and 
then I leave railways and everything but 
country life behind. 

The harvest season is beautiful in any 
country, but in fenceless, hedgeless Nor- 
mandy it is like the harvesting of one 
huge garden. On either side of the high- 
way the peasants are cutting the golden 
grain. Occasionally they catch a glimpse 
of the silent roadster and cry “Gar (look), 
“le vélocipéde.”’ 

The distant gleaners take up the cry, 
but only the last syllable, “ p-a-a-de,” is 

faintly wafted over the fields. 

The white lighthouse of the Pointe 
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WHEEL AND CAMERA IN NORMANDY. II 


d’A‘lly, a little west of Dieppe, can be 
seen from every hill top along the high- 
way. It is by this light that the New 
Haven and Dieppe passenger boats shape 
their course, and I thought as I wheeled 
along how many a forlorn, sea-sick Ameri- 
can had gazed fondly at that little spot 
of white in the landscape, knowing that 
his six hours of misery were nearly over. 

The great national route from Dieppe 
to Havre takes the same general direction 
as the seacoast, but rarely approaches it 
nearer than a half mile; so if one would 
see the many quaint villages which are 
hidden between the cliffs he must take the 


yn 


narrower, more hilly village roads which 
leave the national route at frequent inter- 
vals and usually descend through wooded 
valleys to the seaboard. 

My first day's run of only twenty miles 
proves what a loiterer I am ; but I lay it all 
to a country fair which I found in full 
swing at Fontaine-le-Dun, where I spent 
a half day photographing. 

At Bourg-Dun, a small village on the 
national route, where the diligence stops 
to change horses and where there is a 
fine old church, I encountered a jolly red- 
cheeked farmer who drove a fine-stepping 
gray and offered to guide me to the fair 
at Fontaine-le-Dun, and we bowled along 
the beautiful valley of the River Dun ata 
lively pace. 


The main street of Fontaine-le-Dun 
was lined on both sides with booths, 
gypsy vans, and catchpennies of all sorts. 

A crowd collected when the bicycle 
silently stole into their midst, and it be- 
came one of the attractions of the day. 

It was a rich field for camera work. I 
photographed the mayor of Fontaine-le- 
Dun eloquently addressing his fellow citi- 
zens from a gaily-decorated platform, a 
gypsy astrologer’s house on wheels, and a 
waxwork gallery, “ The Death of Victor 
Hugo,” and many other novelties. 

Then suddenly I was staggered by a 
problem which every traveling photog- 
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PRIZE BULL OF THE COUNTY FAIR, 


rapher meets sooner or later. Where 
could I find a dark room in which to 
change my plates? 

I tried to hire a room at the hotel, but 
everything was taken. I tried two or 
three shopkeepers, with no success, and 
finally appealed to the baker’s wife, before 
whose shop I had left the bicycle. By a 
deal of persuasion, aided by a five-franc 
piece, I induced her to give me the use of a 
little attic room with one dormer window. 
This window I darkened with the bed 
blanket, and after stuffing up a few cracks 
with some rags which I found in a corner 
I found myself in possession of as dark a 
room as one could wish for. 

In a hill-side orchard I found the cattle 
ranged along beneath the apple trees. 
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NEAR DIEPPE. 


The prize bull gave me much trouble. 
The camera and focusing cloth were too 
much for his temper, and the farmer had 
a lively tussle to keep him from breaking 
loose. 

The next subject was a splendid Per- 
cheron horse of magnificent proportions, 
such as one sees in ancient battle pictures. 
Finally came the rustic sports, the crown- 
ing feature being the greased-pole con- 
test. I tried to get the 
long pole with the chalked 
climber and the crowd of 
jeering peasants all on one 
plate ; but the pole was too 
long, sol gave it up just as 
the climber grasped the 
dangling prize from the 
horizontal hoop at the top, 
and cheers rent the air as 
he shot down, with hot 
hands I was willing to 
wager. 

I rode away from Fon- 
taine in the twilight, and 
the noise of the fair fol- 
lowed me far along the 
highway. I think other 
cyclists will agree with me when I say 
that cycling in the twilight is more like 
flying than riding The ground seems 
to slip away beneath one much more 
easily by dusk than in broad daylight. 
I reached Veules in time for an excel- 
lent table d’héte dinner at Pelletier’s 
Hotel. Veules is built along the banks 
of a beautiful streamlet. The thatched 
huts and old mill wheels attract many 
artists in the summer months. Victor 
Hugo spent some of his last days here at 
the villa of M. Paul Meurice on the brow 
of the eastern cliff. The great poet used 
to sit for hours on the wide, uncovered 
terrace before the ocean, of which he 
never seemed to tire. 

Veules has a casino and is quite a 
watering place; so in the evening I 
strolled down to the p/age to watch the 
Parisians who were dancing a cotillon. 





A LIVELY COAST AT CANY. 


One figure was original and appropriate 
for the seashore. A young lady chooses 
two cavaliers and conducts them to a pail 
filled with pretty lively crabs. Each man 
takes a crab and places the wriggling 
thing in the centre of a chalked circle 
on the floor. ‘The man is luckiest whose 
crab first crawls out of the circle, for he 
has the privilege of dancing with the lady. 
As the lucky man’s crab usually took 
care of himself while his master was 
dancing, making haste to get under cover 
of chairs and skirts, a great deal of 
screaming and fun was in order. 

The following morning I was up with 
the sun, and, after breakfast, went down 
to the clear running brook, where I 
washed my roadster to the music of a 
great splashing mill wheel. 

Before leaving I photographed some 
thatched huts and the old chateau in 
the main street, which was 
inhabited by an excommu- 
nicated priest, whose sin 
had been that, like the mer- 
ry monks of Croyland, he 
always “drank to one saint 
more.” His list of saints 
must have been endless, 
for he never appeared 
among the people, and 
lived the life of a recluse 
in the tower above the gate. 

Instead of following the 
Havre road over the cliffs, 
I again turn inland. The 
primitive little village of 
Blosseville, not far off, was 
the home of a Norman 
baron who accompanied William the Con- 
queror to England. 

On the edge of this village I met a 
nondescript kind of tricycle, evidently 
built by the peasant who sat astride of 
the wooden wheel, with waving blouse, 
his trousers tucked into top boots. It 
was a massive reproduction of the little 
red-wheeled affairs which serve to trip up 





A GYPSY ASTROLOGER’S. 








WHEEL AND CAMERA IN NORMANDY. 3 
pedestrians on our American sidewalks. 
The body consisted of a soap box in 
which the rider carried his tools of trade, Abbot on an ambling pad. 
for he was a mason. 


He gazed in ‘wonderment at my light 


while the Norman tricyclist was an 
humble 


This is a bewitching country. Wide 
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roadster, which glittered in the morn- 
ing sun. I felt as proud as a Red Cross 
Knight, whose 

Helmet and helmet feather 

Burned like one burning flame together, 


acres of land under perfect cultivation 
extend far away to the horizon, only 
broken here and there by the clumps of 
trees which always indicate the where- 
abouts of villages. The huge stacks of 
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straw which the harvesters are building 
up for winter are usually topped off with 
a straw cock, tail feathers and comb all 
complete. 

I halted for a half hour at the hamlet 
of Guetteville, as I had heard that some 
of the finest church bells in France came 
from this little out-of-the-way village. 

An old peasant woman guided me 
through many winding, leafy lanes, and 
we finally entered an old apple orchard 
where my guide pointed out a large cir- 
cular hole in the ground. Near it was a 
tumble-down brick furnace. 

I smiled doubtingly at the idea of this 
hole being a foundry, at which my guide 
became very angry, and justly so, as I 
afterward discovered it to be a fact that 
the Cartenet family have cast their bells 
in this primitive foundry for some three 
hundred years, the secret formula being 
handed down from father to son. The 
Cartenet of to-day is casting bells quite 
as pure and melodious as those of his an- 
cestors. As each bell comes forth from 
this hole in the ground, bright and new, 
it is christened with great ceremony and 
merrymaking. 

After I leave Guetteville the country 
becomes somewhat hilly, and I begin to 
feel less like a glittering knight. I be- 
come even more humble than the ambling 
abbot, for I dismount to climb a long hill 
on foot. 

The August sun is hot and my pack is 
heavy when whi-s-h ‘“What’s that?” 
I glance up just in time to see a fellow 
knight of the wheel flying down the hill 
at a break-neck pace. Two more follow; 
they are all Englishmen and ride well-kept 
machines in a masterly manner. They 
toss me a friendly nod and shout that I 


shall have a coast down the other side. 
They are right; the thickly-wooded hill 
side of Cany affords a fine, long, cooling 
coast. 

At Cany I lunched, having two noisy 
French commercial travelers for com- 
pany. ‘Their table manners are not much, 
but the French drummer is always jolly 
and full of information. 

They told me, to my surprise, that there, 
in the midst of the Norman wheat fields, 
I was eating bread which was one-half 
American. It seems that the Norman 
wheat is moist, but when mixed with an 
equal quantity of dry American wheat 
makes a fine quality of bread. 

As I took my departure from Cany, 
trundling the machine over the badly- 
paved street, a clockmaker hailed me 
from his shop door and harangued me for 
a good ten minutes on the merits of the 
“safety.” He had an “ ordinary ”’ which 
he wished to trade for something less 
“dangereux.” He also had a long, ugly 
scar on the bridge of his nose. 

Cany has a fine chateau in the midst of 
wide landscape gardens which are watered 
by a winding stream. I follow the road 
to Fécamp, for there is much to see in 
that historic seaport ; besides I must drink 
of the soul-inspiring cordial of the Bene- 
dictines, still brewed in Fécamp to-day as 
it was in the Middle Ages. 

At a wayside auderge, where I stopped 
for a moment, the innkeeper asked if I 
was “of the circus.” 

“ Pray, what circus?” I ask. 
“The circus which has 
passed.”’ 

Then 


only just 


followed a description of the 
caravan, from the elephant to the kicking 
jackass. 


To be continued. 





A RIDE TO HOUNDS. 
iy 


WHEN carking Care with heavy hand 
Upon my brow has laid his finger, 
When in the corners of my brain 
The dust and cobwebs fain would linger, 
I take my beaver from the rack, 
Around my cords I fondly hover, 
I furbish up my hunting coat, 
Pull on my tops and ride to cover. 


1D 


How crisp and fresh the atmosphere ! 

It fairly makes the hot blood tingle ; 
The horse’s steps upon the ground 

Ring out a merry rhyme and jingle. 
The frost’s kiss makes the bushes blush, 

The partridge to his mate is calling, 
And from the fields the creaking cart 

A load of yellow corn is hauling. 


IIl. 


Across the road a rabbit runs, 


The milkmaid gives a bob and simper ; 
And hark! there comes from yonder clump 
The pack’s half-smothered cry and whimper. 
A post and rail is in the way, 
The very place to get a cropper 
A rush, a leap and off again— 
*T would take a five-barred gate to stop her. 


PV, 


A stirring blast upon the horn, 
The eager field are soon in motion, 
And girths are tightened up a hole, 
And stirrups shortened just a notion. 
“ Forward, away !—look, there he goes !” 
The hounds the distance soon diminish ; 
A short, quick burst across the grass, 
A moment's check, and then the finish. 


ENVOY, 


Who whoop! The brush is worth the risk 
Of breaking neck at ditch or timber ; 
To follow straight and see the death 
Would make the old feel young and limber. 
And when at length we homeward go, 
And leave behind us bog and briar, 
With soothing pipe and flowing bowl 
We hunt Sir Reynard round the fire. 
D. STERETT GITTINGS. 





“MELTON MOWBRAY ;” OR, FOX HUNTING IN THE SHIRES, 


BY “MERLIN.” 





Ir an American who had been resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom through an 
autumn and winter were asked which 
of the English field sports is the most 
popular he would unhesitatingly say 


” 


“Fox hunting,” and he would be right, 
although his judgment might be based 
entirely on the external evidence of the 
shop, the artist and the press. Deep in 
the inborn, ineradicable instincts of the 
hardy races from which the English- 
speaking people sprang is this passion for 
the chase. Fox hunting is indeed merely 
the form of the survival of it ; or rather, 
to go still nearer the root, it is the sur- 
vival not so much of a passion as of the 
first and direct necessity of the primitive 
northman’s existence. It was the chase 
by which he lived. And he will never be 
able to eradicate this passion from his 
nature. 

For the northman’s ancestors no bread- 
fruit trees flourished untended and un- 
toiled for ; no tropical luxuriance yield- 
ed up its spontaneous harvest, and be 
where he may or what he may, so soon 
as he is able to afford the time or the 
money, hunt he will. It may be the royal 
tiger of Bengal, the lion of South Africa, 
the bison or the bear of America, the more 
harmless kangaroo of Australia, or he may 
be driven to sticking the pig in far Pun- 


jaub, or to follow that lord of the vale, 
the wily fox. 

Fox hunting is not now popular in Eng- 
land because it can be readily indulged 
in; not one of a thousand who gaze day 
after day upon the artistic realization of 
the events of the field have probably ever 
seen such a hunt, andnot one in ten thou- 
sand have ever followed the hounds. Yet 
its devotees are myriads and the evidence 
of it everywhere. Go where you may—in 
the busiest thoroughfares of our panting 
cities, in the more leisurely high streets 
of our provincial towns, in the most 
magnificent of modern hotels, or in the 
dingiest and sleepiest of roadside inns, 
you will find the chase the one subject of 
illustration. 

That so widespread a passion, so uni- 
versal an appreciation, should continue 
generations after the capacity to partici- 
pate in it has ceased is the key to much 
of that intense enthusiasm which those 
evince who are fortunate enough to be 
able to indulge in it ; if in the embers the 
fire still burns we can more readily ac- 
count for the full blaze heat. Other pleas- 
ures may pall, but age cannot wither nor 
custom stale the infinite pleasures of the 
chase. Men whose feeble limbs will scarce 
bear them on the ground will still mount ; 
and once in the saddle ’tis as though they 
had taken in the very elixir of life; ina 
twinkling they lose the very appearance of 
their age, and rejuvenated and upright, as 
of yore, their weaknesses are forgotten. 
Even when they cannot longer do this 
they will still drive to the meet ; and so 
strong is the passionate desire to breast 
the breeze and feel it fan the cheek that 
one of its most devoted disciples, when too 
old even to drive, was daily lifted into a 
swing in his orchard that he might feel in 
its pendulous movement some faint echo 
of his early thrills. | 

Not only is this €nthusiasm intense but 
it is perfectly spontaneous and not, like 
horse racing, stimulated by the fever of 
gambling. 

The frequenter of the race course, be 
he never so old, and the older perhaps the 
more so, has the ever-recurring excite- 
ment of the odds to stir his cupidity and 
the hazard of the contest to keep alive his 
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failing interest; the fox hunter has no 
such factitious aids ; there is not a single 
shilling to be gotten by him, though hunt- 
ing go on in every county in the kingdom 
from fall to spring. A betis a thing not 
only unheard of but impossible. With the 
fox hunter it is all pay, pay, pay; yet, on 
the other hand, is all this outlay for hisown 
personal enjoyment. He does not, like 
the racing man, instruct an agent to buy 
a colt he may never have seen, have it 
sent far away, to stables he seldom or 
never visits, enter it for races it may 
never be able to compete in; and when 
the horse does run pay somebody else to 
have the pleasure of riding him. No! the 
fox hunter loves the horse, and not merely 
for what the horse can do; he lives in 
daily commune with it, the daily stroll 
through the well-kept stable is one of the 
choicest of his pleasures. The beautiful 
creatures know his approaching step, and 
as he passes with a cheering or a chaffing 
word from one to the other, who can doubt 


but that they understand and appreciate. 


his kindly tone and attentions. 

Nor are the social aspects of hunting 
less marked. The habitué of the turf 
has no abiding place for his sport. His 
horse may be trained, as he usually is, 
largely at one place, but the fields of his 
action lie wide apart; he and his owner 
must wander hither and thither from one 
end of the kingdom to the other; one 
day to Epsom or to southern Goodwood, 
the next to the bleak moors of Yorkshire 
or to far-off Chantilly ; flashing, like 
a meteor, brilliantly for a moment and 
then passing away. The hunter and his 
owner, on the other hand, scarce ever 
travel out of a well-defined home district, 
which in many a day’s toil they have each 
made their own. The racing man, from 
his airy height, sees the surging crowd 
and they are gone; to him they have 
been but so many black spots in space, 
or, if he be a plunger, so many vampires 
thirsting for his blood. 

The fox hunter meets the same neigh- 
bors and friends year in, vear out ; even 
to generations in and generations out. 
He sees the schoolboy, scarce in his teens, 
come to his first meet ; he sees him fresh 
from college, in his vacations, on the pick 
of his father’s stable; he sees him in his 
after years, in the scant days snatched 
from the bar or the bench, returning 
again and again to the haunts of his youth. 
He gets to know all the people of his dis- 
trict by sight or by name, from lord to 


laborer, and to all he is under some cour- 
teous obligation ; to the noble lord who 
bears the burden of the hounds, to the 
farmer who ungrudgingly sees his tillages 
trampled out of recognition, to the very 
half-witted natural who opportunely opens 
a field gate, to the gamekeeper who bears, 
as well as he is able, the loss that the 
predatory Reynard inflicts upon his pheas- 
ant preserves, to the farmer’s wife, whose 
ravaged hen roost tells of the midnight 
prowler, to one and all and to their good- 
natured co-operation the fox hunter owes 
his pleasure, and he knows it. It en- 
genders a pleasant high-bred familiarity 
which, without descending to flattery on 
the one hand or servility on the other, 
tones down the sharp edges of social dif- 
ferences and lightens the hearts of all 
classes. 

He learns, too, more than this; he 
learns the face of nature and of his coun- 
try; he knows every cross road, every 
bridle path, every short cut and every 
lane in the whole country side; every as- 
pect of the varied landscape is familiar 
to him ; every view gets imbedded in his 
mind; he can call up its image at will. 
On the mere mention of a name he can 
map out, in his mind’s eye, its surround- 
ings and its characteristics. There, to 
the right, are Langdale and the Pipe 
Holes ; beyond is Goadly Marwood and 
far-famed Croxton Park; away to the 
left lie a whole bevy of spots familiar to 
him as household words— Holwell and 
Westnaby, Ragdale and the Six Holes 
famous meets—he knows them all. For 
him they all live in story, and many of 
them in song. 

He knows, too, for he has heard it in 
many a covert-side chat, the family his- 
tory of all the adjacent mansions ; for 
him they have no walls. He will tell you 
by the hour, aye, by the day, the pedi- 
grees and history of half the county : how 
this one came by his acres when King 
Henry VI., good Catholic though he was, 
appropriated the fat lands of the cells of 
the foreign monasteries ; how that one 
got his when that other Henry quarreled 
with the Pope over sweet Anne Boleyn ; 
how such an one’s estate was crippled to 
support the falling Charles ; and yon once 
stately forest was thinned for a century 
that its then owner might find the where- 
withal to pay those debts of honor the 
incurring of which is more honored in the 
breach than the observance. By these 
and many another incident and anecdote 














he will while away the hours and miles of 
a blank day, giving an enjoyment to the 
visitor scarcely less than the most spark- 
ling run, 

As a special sport, 7. ¢., a sport special 
to the fox, hunting is of no great antiq- 
uity. It is only by survival and by his 
aforetime insignificance that the fox has 
remained to these latter days. While 
the bear, the wolf, the boar and the buck 
filled our forests the fox was of little con- 
sequence. Indeed, from almost the first 
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sound, in a less cultivated country,, for 
be it remembered that the fox does not 
live by hunting, though he often dies by 
it, but on what he can get to eat, and ina 
wild, open country he would necessarily 
be scarce. 

It was the inclosure of the great com- 
mons and open field lands toward the 
end of the last century, and the conse- 
quent preservation of ground and wing 
game upon which he mainly feeds, 
that brought the fox into greater prom- 











AN EARLY MORNING MEET, 


mention of him in the books (by Chaucer) 
it is clear that when he was first honored 
with the attention of the hounds it was 
as a thief, interrupted in some flagrant 
marauding act and chevied by a fosse 
comitatts. 

It is not till nigh the beginning of the 
last century that a “pack” of fox hounds 
appears on the page of history at all. Of 
fox hunting, in the modern sense, there 
was none; indeed, neither society nor 
the country was ready for it. Such sport 
as is now regularly gotten would not 
have been possible, paradoxical as it may 


inence. So do events act and react on 
each other. 

Neither was the dog ready, for he too 
is the product of time. It took many 
generations to evolve out of the fierce 
‘nglish hound of the early Middle Ages, 
known the world over, and the blood- 
hound —that terror of the cattle lifters 
of the Borders —the controllable temper 
and skill of the modern foxhound. His 
ears no longer “sweep away the morning 
dew,” but they are still sufficiently charac- 
teristic to attest their original source, as 
do no less his “ wisdom eyes” and “ fur- 
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PASSING THE WAYSIDE INN. 
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rows of sense, not years. If, indeed, it 
were necessary to adduce testimony of 
the gradual and long process by which 
the hunt has reached its present status, 
the hound himself would be an unim- 
peachable witness, for he is entirely an arti- 
ficial product—the result entirely of gen- 
erations of selection and well- directed 
breeding. Heis like the fancier’s pigeon, 
and, like it, he exists only in the homes 
in which he was created. He is no more 
to be found among dogs than the “ fan- 
tail” or the “pouter” pigeon is in the 
wild woods. 

And as is the hound and the fox, so is 
the typical place of the development of 
the hunt, “the Shires,” that Mecca to 
which the eyes of the fervent are ever 
directed, the very centre of the fox-hunt- 
ing world, Melton Mowbray. That, too, 
is the resultant of a long series of events 
which, like the crystals round the thread 
in the molten saccharine, fell gradually 
one by one into place. Of itself and for 
centuries upon centuries there was nothing 
to mark it, or to indicate its latter-day im- 
portance ; a pleasant little hamlet enough, 
lying snugly in the valley of the Stour, in 
Leicestershire ; not without its checkered 


incidents, true, like every acre of this 
old country ; at one time the spoil with 
which William the Norman enriched his 
henchman ; at another one of the battle 
fields in the fierce struggle betwixt King 
Charles and his Parliament ; at one time 
destroyed by fire, as was often the fate 
in that medizval timber-building period ; 
decimated by the plague at yet another 
time, as was also too common, it passed 
on from uneventful to uneventful age. 
And yet as we get a glimpse at it now 
and again in the turmoil of the greater 
world, we find it occupied by a pleasant 
and pleasure-loving people, given rather 
to the jovial side of life, not to be drawn 
aside’from their merry making in Charn- 
wood Forest even by the eloquence or 
authority of good Bishop Latimer, who 
found the church locked up on Sunday, 
and, as he says, “my rochet failing I was 
fain to give place to Robin Hood’s men.” 
They greatly rejoiced, even to the extent 
of three whole days’ roasting the ox, when 
they celebrated the end of the reign of the 
Puritan and the coronation of that merrie 
monarch, King Charles the Second ; they 
were given more to agriculture then than 
now, as its miles of ridge and furrow over 
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BELVOIR CASTLE. 


what is now pasture testifies; they grew down; and so farming and meeting week 
“great stores of benes and pesin, as yt ly at ‘* Ye Olde Swan,” whose kitchen still 
is comonely thorough all Leycestershire,” bears the arms of Lancaster, now to sell 
as guaint old Leland, in his itinerary, sets their corn and erewhile to take out their 
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arms there kept, and ride like John Gil- 
pin in the “trained bands,” the centuries 
rolled by. 

As we approach the middle of last cen- 
tury we come, for the first time, across 
the Noel hounds, which sometimes fol- 
lowed the hare and sometimes the fox, in 
the wild, rough,deep country of the Cot- 
tesmores, and very rough, hard work they 
must have found it. We can see them 
now, in the mind’s eye, the scant, lean, 
hungry, hard-trained fox, far afield for his 
provender, hunted by his drag and with 
scant cover, giving the huntsmen and the 
hounds many a run from break of day to 
dusk, and then, more often than not, in 
those then wild wolds, escaping. 

Ere the century had passed three other 


packs hunted the far-famed “ Shires,” of ; 


which Melton Mowbray is the unchartered 
capital. 

One can, by that time, lay hold of each 
of them as a fact: First, the Pytchley 
(1750)—and, mark, it is spelt with a y 
and not an i— were kenneled in the vil- 
lage of that name, by Lord Spencer of 
Althorpe, and the Old Hall of Pytchley 
was devoted to the use of the members 
of the Order of the White Collar, as they 
were then and still are called, who made 
the Old Hall their residence, so long as 
it suited them. The owner of Quornden 
Hall, within three years, followed suit with 
scarcely less zeal, and even more magnifi- 
cence : “twenty-eight horses in one range 
of stalls where, standing in the centre, 
each horse can be seen at a glance ; twen- 
ty more in loose boxes, in all forty splen- 
did and efficient hunters,” which for forty- 
seven years their immortal owner, Mr. 
Hugo Meynell, lived to enjoy. “Sixty to 
one hundred couples of hounds,” with all 
the dormitories of huntsmen and attend- 
ants, attest the thoroughness of the ar- 
rangements. The Belvoir, probably in ex- 
istence long anterior in an unrecognized 
way, within the next three years began 
their public record, in 1756, and Belvoir 
Castle has ever since remained the cen- 
tral pivot round which, with princely gen- 
erosity, successive Dukes of Rutland have 
gathered their guests for the sports of 
the field and the chase: for be it noted 
that in those days there was no subscrip- 
tion, the owners of the hounds defrayed 
every farthing of the expense. The Cottes- 
mores, before the end of the century, had 
been developed by Earl Lonsdale out of 
the legendary and earlier Noels, it may be ; 
and so before the end of the century that 


quartette, which will be remembered with 
pride as long as the English language is 
spoken, was completed, hunting much the 
same district as we find them in to-day 
(save that the Quorn is partly now hunted 
by Sir Bache Cunard). 

To one of these events in particular 
Melton Mowbray owes its special title, and 
hunting its present position, more than 
to any other, and that is to the fact that 
the “Quorn” hounds were hunted by Mr. 
Meynell, whose supreme knowledge and 
judgment drew round him a band of 
steady and wealthy devotees; and so it 
happened that, so as to be near him, Mr. 
Forrester (afterward Lord Forrester) and 
Mr. Cholmondeley (afterward Lord Dela- 
more) shifted their household goods and 
gods and took a house at Melton Mow- 
bray, where, with two other disciples, they 
founded, in the last years of the last cen- 
tury, the celebrated “Old Club” (whose 
members never exceeded four), round 
which event has gathered slowly, but 
surely, that galaxy of rank, wealth and 
fashion which has made Melton Mowbray 
a proverb and its habitués the model of 
elegance, style and correctness. 

Nor did the glory of the Quorn depart 
with Mr. Meynell, for tohim presently suc- 
ceeded the one name which in hunting, 
like William Tell’s in patriotism and Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s in stories of shipwreck, 
rises involuntarily to the mind, Squire Os- 
baldistone, than whom no son of Adam 
ever had greater industry, greater pluck, 
or greater prestige. Every day in the 
week, weather permitting, he hunted one. 
and often two, packs of hounds ; and, like 
the leech’s daughter, still kept crying for 
“ More, more!” 

Times had changed then. The as- 
pect of the country, too, had been revo- 
lutionized. The open scrub and wild 
wolds of the early century had disap- 
peared at the inclosure in 1760; and the 
later plough phase had disappeared, too, 
giving place to the still existing immense 
range of grazing land, with its triple 
guard of strong ox fence, the sturdy 
blackthorn hedge and wide ditch, or the 
still more common bullfinch quickset of 
half a century’s growth, so high and so 
strong that they must be taken at full 
charge (like the guns at Balaclava by 
Lord Cardigan, who was, by the bye, an 
old Quorn sportsman), when, with more 
or less evidence on horse and man, but 
none on the hedge, it will close behind as 
if a bird only had hopped through it. 














Stout of heart and strong of limb must 
both horse and man be in the rolling hills 
of Leicestershire, but nowhere can hunt- 
ing be studied to such perfection. Who- 
ever wishes to see the English fox hunter 
at home, and at his best, must go to Mel- 
ton. 

“The cock hath crown his salutation to 
the morn,” and as we saunter out into the 
streets of snug, bright little, red-bricked 
Melton, that too is apparently just wak- 
ing up. Some, at least, have been up 
for hours. See, turning out of the King’s 
Head yard, and from many another point, 
come strings of hunters, in couples ; horses 
and men have evidently risen early. That 
lad, neat as a Quaker and sparkling with 
cleanliness, has not tumbled out of a 
sluggard’s bed, and yon older, horsier, 
light-built, hard-grained little man, half 
jockey, half gentleman, who rides the 
second horse, has not the drowsiness of 
the bedclothes on him. ‘They are off to 
the meet, and we too will get away, for 
we have a little excursion to make to see 
the kennels, and so we will take the road 
thitherward. Mayhap we shall fall across 
that grisly, saturnine and generally hang- 
dog - looking individual, half woodman, 
half poacher, who has been out all night 
with his dog, stopping up Mr. Fox’s earths 
for him, so that he do not play us the art- 
ful trick of disappearing just when most 
wanted, leaving us to sniff outside or dig 
him out. If we do not meet him we may 
know for sure he has been out and at his 
work, to save or ensure ours, and 

Listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerily wake the slumbering morn 
we duly arrive at the kennels, and what 
a picture of thoughtful arrangement and 
care they are! With their grass court 
for air; their covered court for before 
feeding ; their straw-covered court for 
after feeding : their lodging rooms ; their 
dining hall ; their hospital and every sign 
of convenience. They betoken the high 
intelligence devoted to the development 
of the highest form and the most capable 
power to be gotten out of a given quan- 
tity of dogs. 

This is the dominion where the hunts- 
man’s authority is unrivaled, that. most re- 
sponsible factor upon whose intelligence, 
quick wit and traditionary knowledge so 
much depends. 

See him as he leads out, breakfastless, 
the sixteen or twenty couples of dogs he 
yesterday selected. His ruddy cheek and 
clear, sharp eye attest his healthy out- 
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door life. Clean shaved, with just a tuft 
of whiskers, like a well-clipped hedge, 
on either side of his face ; his black skull 
cap fitting like an egg shell, his slack- 
wound, snow-white neckcloth fastened 
with the symbolical horseshoe pin just 
showing above his tightly-buttoned scar- 
let coat, his breeches fitting like an easy 
glove, all mark him for the artist he is. 

Off they go, he and his two companion 
whippers in, gently trotting by the road 
side to the place appointed for the meet. 
How the old kennel huntsman, too old 
now and too rheumy for active service, 
but doubly useful from his long experi- 
ence at home, follows them with the 
lingering look which bespeaks the re- 
grets of his age and inability to follow, 
and how the hounds enjoy the liberty! If 
dog physiognomies, so solemn as a fox- 
hound’s, can disclose anything, they are 
already enjoying the prospect of a day’s. 
delight. Straight of leg, full of muscle, 
sleek of coat and hard from good train- 
ing, what pictures they look!. And so, 
trotting along, passed here and there by 
the led horse and the early groom, we 
arrive at the trysting place. 

One by one, or in groups, they come ; 
the thin red line becomes a troop, the 
troop becomes a battalion, while the pru- 
dent master gives the turn of the clock to 
the laggard. 


Fresh blooming youth and universal joy 


mark the meet—gentle and simple, old 
and young, grave and gay, they are 
sportsmen all, and born of generations of 
such. They laugh, they chat, they chaff, 
they enjoy the gambol of the hounds ; 
man, horse and hound are eager for the 
fray 

At last, all eyes and ears for the signal, 
the hounds are thrown into cover and 
the huntsman follows, with whippers in 
keeping the hounds to their work. 

While the hounds are still busy bound- 
ing over the gorse or threading its thou- 
sand intricacies, bending and swaying it 
like a cornfield in the wind, slyly and 
cautiously the fox is creeping down yon- 
der furrow, fear in his eye but devil in 
his heart; for, nervous as he is, he is 
the pluckiest beast on four legs and the 
cleverest, too. He can swim like a fish, 
climb like a cat and glide through a hole 
as limber as aneel. ‘Tally ho! tally ho! 
shrill and ear piercing, to be heard a mile 
off, startles him like an electric shock ; 
he fairly springs at it, and shows those 
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A HUNTING BOX 


fangs he will flesh in the first dog that 
comes within reach. 

The fox has chosen his course, and now 
the older hands can anticipate it, and they 
will do so, if wise, for though the morn- 
ing is young and another horse, groom 
ridden, may be waiting when this one 
gives in, the wise rider husbands his re- 
sources. We will, while we may, choose 
the headlands and avoid the rolling 
ridge and furrow. Furthermore, for at 
least these next three fields, we will ride 
inside the curve the fox is evidently mak- 
ing —we are yet on the fall of the hill 
and we can see so far ahead. Quick as 
the pace is, slowly but surely the hounds 
are gathering on him and on one another, 
until, as the saying goes, you might cover 
them with a table cloth. But just in the 
inverse ratio, as the hounds gather close, 
the field spreads out; the garish mass of 
scarlet, almost huddled together at the 
start, is dispersed now over quite a line 
of country. Only the best blood and 
condition and the boldest riders, who 
throw their hearts in front of their 
horses’ heads, can keep by those hounds 
or near them. Field after field fly by, 
with here and there a rattling decline, 
and here and there a heavy up-hill pull, 








IN THE SHIRES, 


and no mortal being, or horse or hound 
or fox, can keep up that pace—and see 
swinging round yonder hill foot is a brook. 

Ah, ah! that is it, Mr. Reynard, is it? 
Cunning old rascal, water has no terrors 
for him: full well he knows that, after 
heavy rains, mounting its yonder bank 
with the touch of a cat, it will bear him, 
but it will crumble beneath the fore claws 
and heavy feet of the scrambling hound, 
t few seconds will be gained which 
have become so precious, and he may yet 
reach the cover he has been making for 
these ten miles past; so in he plunges, 
quick as thought, and after him 


Little Mayfly and Mermaid have taken the water, 

And the snipe rises wild as they enter the 
tide ; 

There’s a turmoil of waves as the pack follows 
after, 

And a dripping of flanks as they gain the far 


side. 
Holthorp Hills are in front ; can he reach them ? 
ah, never! 
hesitates, glides 
doubles back, 
He has played his last card, but, gallant as ever, 
He turns on his foes and he faces the pack. 


He through the mense, 


And so, the brush being secured as a trophy 
and his body given to the dogs, “the Lord 
of the Vale” dies in the gallant struggle. 























SOME DEFECTS IN TENNIS. 


BY D. C. ROBERTSON. 





HE game of lawn ten- 
nis has attained a de- 
gree of popularity and reached a perfec- 
tion that its inventor and early players 
could hardly have dreamed of. Com- 
peting as it did from the start with 
so many games of long-tried popularity 
and admitted excellence, the utmost that 
could reasonably have been looked for 
was that it should a little more than 
hold its own. The reality, it is needless 
to say, has far surpassed the expectation. 
Not only has lawn tennis far outstripped 
in popular esteem the kindred games of 
racquets and court tennis, but it has in 
less than fifteen years almost reached the 
level of such national pastimes as base- 
ball and cricket. Its growth has been 
really marvelous. In England it even 
now disputes the palm with cricket. In 
America it has spread from east to west 
and from north to south, till it has made 
its presence felt in almost every State 
and province from the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Indeed, so startling 
has been its progress and so assured is 
its future that a shrewd observer ex- 
presses his confident belief that in a 
short time it will have usurped the place 
now held by baseball. 

As the game has increased in favor, so 
it has improved. The tennis of a dozen 
years ago bears about the same relation 
to the tennis of to-day that modern base- 
ball bears to ancient rounders. The 
early tennis players would be alto- 
gether at the mercy of the Renshaws and 
the Hamiltons ; as completely so as would 
be a village baseball nine in the hands of 
the New Yorks or the Bostons. 

But, splendid game that it is, tennisis as 


yet byno means perfect. Its highest per- 
fection will doubtless not be reached for 
many years to come. In the meantime 
its friends can do it no better service 
than to point out wherein, in their opin- 
ion, it falls short of what it might and 
ought to be. If it has spots and blem- 
ishes the finger should be placed upon 
them. 

Tennis is pre-eminently a game of skill. 
In perhaps no other outdoor game should 
chance count for so little and skill for 
so much. By this, of course, it is not 
meant that the element of luck is alto- 
gether absent. It is admitted on all 
hands that lucky chances are and always 
must be its inseparable incident. But 
this chance element is comparatively of 
small amount, and need not be seriously 
considered. 

In contriving rules for a game like this 
one especial object should be kept in 
view. Rules should be so framed as to 
bring skill to a maximum and reduce 
chance to a minimum. This is self evi- 
dent. In so far as they follow this guid- 
ing principle they will be a success; in 
so far as they depart from it they will 
fail. Judged by this standard the rules 
of tennis will, in many essentials, be 
found wanting. The system of scoring 
is, to the last degree, arbitrary and irra- 
tional. It is in direct conflict with the 
fundamental principles of the game. In 
theory it is illogical ; in practice it works 
injustice. Instead of lessening chance, its 
necessary effect is to greatly increase it. 

The game of tennis may, for present 
purposes, be sufficiently described as the 
hitting of a ball over a net and within 
a certain definite boundary by players 
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numbering either two or four, of whom 
half stand on one side of the net and half 
onthe other. Whoever fails so to hit the 
balls suffers a loss; whoever so hits it 
that his adversary cannot send it back 
achieves a success. It would seem, there- 
fore, to be a reasonable or rather a neces- 
sary inference that whoever has been the 
most often successful should be the win- 
ner, and whoever has failed the most often 
should be the loser. In fact, the score is 
kept on quite a different principle. 

A and B begin to play. Each wins two 
strokes, and gets credit for them. So far 
all is well, but A wins two strokes more 
and the play is temporarily suspended. 
A’s four points are now transformed into 
a so-called “game.” B’s are wiped off 
the score entirely. It matters not how 
hard he may have worked to get them, 
nor how richly they may be deserved: 
for any practical purpose, or at any rate 
to the extent of directly affecting the 
game, they might as well never have been 
won at all. Play being resumed, B wins 
four successive points. He, in his turn, 
is given a game, but inasmuch as he has 
not been credited with his two points 
won on the previous game he is no better 
off than his adversary, though in fact he 


has outplayed him in the ratio of six to 


four. The two players have bent their 
energies to the attainment of one single 
object. B has attained that object the 
more often ; yet the result is that he is no 
farther advanced than his rival. If the 
games were to go on as they have begun, 
they might continue through all eternity, 
neither winning, yet one of them count- 
less millions ahead of the other. 

A and B, however, proceed with their 
play till at length A has won six games 
and B four. A has won the majority of 
games, but not necessarily the majority 
of strokes. At this stage of the game A’s 
six games are transformed into what is 
called a “set.” B, on the other hand— 
who, it is to be remembered, may have 
won a majority of the strokes—has his 
games cancelled. He has nothing to 
show for all his work, though, in fact, he 
may have been the more successful. A is 
well on the road to victory, though in fact 
he may have been outstripped in the race. 

Another set being played, B wins six 
games, his adversary none. In this set 
he has won all the games and a large ma- 
jority of the strokes. On the whole, thus 
far he has won a majority of the games, 
almost certainly a total majority of the 


strokes, and very possibly a majority of 
the strokes in each set. Yet the result is 
that each of the players has won a set. 

The third set is won by A, 6-4, and the 
case stands as follows: A has won the 
match by two sets toone. But Bhas won 
fourteen games to A’s twelve, probably 
more points in the aggregate, and possi- 
bly more in each set. 

Expressed briefly and in tennis lan- 
guage, the great defect in the scoring 
system may be said to be that one game 
counts as much and no more than another, 
and that one set counts just the same as 
another set. This is grossly, not to say 
manifestly, unfair. Equality in games is 
tight when accompanied with equality of 
strokes won. If A wins a game by four 
strokes to none, and B another game, four 
strokes to two, why should B’s game count 
as much as A’s? On the first game he is 
four strokes behind, on the second only 
two strokes ahead. Left behind at the 
start, he has not, as yet, equalized mat- 
ters; he has merely reduced his oppo- 
nent’s lead from four to two. For this he 
should get credit, but for no more. Just 
think of a shooting match conducted on 
the same principle! Suppose A and B fire 
a certain number of shots, as the result of 
which A scores twelve points to B’s five. 
They then change targets, and B wins 
by twelve points to ten. A third firing 
ends the same way. In all, A has scored 
thirty-two points to his opponent’s twenty- 
nine. What would a rifleman say if told 
that A was the winner? 

It will, of course, be said that if one 
player wins useless strokes in one game 
his competitor will likewise do so in 
another; and that thus, in the end, the 
losses will be evenly distributed. This is 
but partially true. Both will suffer from 
the operation of the rules, and if they only 
play long enough the chances are that 
both will suffer about alike. But not in 
one case out of ten will an exact balance 
be struck. 

A remedy for this evil can easily be de- 
vised. All that is necessary is to follow 
out the principle that a stroke once won 
entitles its winner once for all to a cer- 
tain something that shall never be taken 
from him. Let each server have a fixed 
number of services, as for instance six. 
Let each stroke won count a point, and 
let the match be awarded to the player 
first winning the number of points agreed 
on. Such a scheme will secure more per- 
fect justice. 





A SYSTEM OF PRESERVING TENNIS SCORES. 


BY WILLIAM 


THE following system of scoring the in- 
dividual work in lawn tennis was devised 
toward the close of last season. It rep- 
resents a careful attempt to supply what 
the writer considers to be a pressing need 
of the game. At present the only record 
of a tennis match or tournament which is 
preserved is the number of games won in 
each set and the number and order of sets 
won by each player. In doubles this sys- 
tem confessedly gives no clue to the rela- 
tive strength of players on the same side, 
and even ina match of singles between 
two players it leaves much to be desired. 
In baseball, owing to a highly-developed 
method of scoring, the fielding and bat- 
ting strength of any player can be calcu- 
lated and known, which provides for con- 
stant comparison and for easy and at the 
same time tolerably accurate ranking of 
those who play. A purely amateur game 
like tennis does not of course require such 
mathematical exactness in records, but it 
seems not improbable that a fuller system 
of recording games would greatly increase 
the interest in and the significance of all 
regularly-organized tournaments. Be it 
understood that the method of scoring 
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described here is not claimed to be of 
any service except in serious contests. 
It is designed for the recording of tour- 
naments and championship games, with a 
view to assigning each player a definite 
rank. 

My acquaintance with lawn tennis is 
mainly that of the spectator. Experi- 
enced players will doubtless be able to 
suggest many improvements in the scheme 
as it stands at present. However, it has 
been examined and commended by some 
competent players and has been given 
a practical test during part of the 1889 
tournament of the Cincinnati Lawn Ten- 
nis League. The score given in illustra- 
tion below is that of a set played in this 
tournament last August. 

For the purposes of scoring the player 
serving first is denoted by the figure 1 
and his partner by 3. On the opposite 
side the first server is numbered 2 and 
his partner 4. In singles the players are 
denoted by 1 and 2. The names are to 
be filled in at the top of the score sheet. 
Each game is scored in a separate verti- 
cal column, successive points being writ- 
ten one beneath the other. Points be- 
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ginning with a service in the same court 
are in the same horizontal line. The 
number of points in a game can of course 
be four, five, six or any larger even num- 
ber; in general it will be found that in 
many sets only one or two games are of 
as many as eight or ten points. The 
score card is made large enough to score 
games of not more than twelve points 
in their proper columns; any games pro- 
longed beyond that number and any 
games after the thirteenth of any set, are 
to be recorded in the extra columns to 
the right of the regular score. In the 
tournament in which the system was first 
tested the thirteenth game was made de- 
cisive if the set up to that point had 
stood six games for each side. 

The score card has been made to run 
from right to left, to accommodate those 
who keep to the plan of making the serv- 
er in the previous game receive in the 
right court and take the first ball. When 
this is done, the score card shows at a 
glance who served and who received at 
any point. The figure at the top of the 
column gives the server. To find who 
received, take the number next to the 
server’s number, to the right or left, ac- 
cordingly as the letter denoting the court 
(R or L) at the end of the line indicates. 
For instance, in the set given below, in 
the fourth point in the fifth game the ball 
was served by No.1 to No. 2, for 1 is at 
the head of that column and 2 heads the 
column to the left. 

The form of card on page 35 is used 
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marks 18 and o? are used with the same 
meaning. In scoring other points the 
marks 1 and o are to be used, but they 
can be omitted if so desired. It is only 
necessary to indicate the players between 
whom the final stroke of each point was 
played. Thus 1** means that the point 
was decided by 2 sending the ball to 3, 
who failed to return it properly. Either 
2 or 4 had served. The first number is 
that of the player winning. It would be 
sufficient to write merely *“, for as the odd 
numbers and even numbers respectively 
are together, there can be no confusion 
as to which side won the point. 

The following percentages are to be 
compiled and tabulated : 

A.—TEAM WORK, 
. Number of sets won. 
. Percentage of games won. 
. Percentage of points won. 
B.—INDIVIDUAL PLAY. 
. Percentage of chances accepted. 
. Percentage of winning strokes. 
. Percentage of serves‘ unreturned by op- 
ponent. 
. Percentage of doubles served. 
. Percentage of returns missed. 

Br equals the total number of points 
won and lost by the player, divided by 
the entire number participated in by his 
side. Bz equals the number of points 
won by him, divided by the entire number 
won and lost. Teams aré to be ranked 
by At, players individually by Bz. It is 
requested that the plan be given a thor- 
ough trial and the result made known 
through the pages of OUTING. 
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for scoring singles. The 
following marks are used : ee . 
1, point won by server; 0, | 8) 7 | & | % 4/3 | 2) 1 | Game. 
point lost by server; 1°, F[-l3 7a | a | a4 |s | 2 | 4 | smuvm. 
point won by unreturned “wer 
service ; oP point lost by | 0? | 1**| 1**| 0? | 0*?| 0%) 1° | 1% R. 
double fault. The follow- i 
ing are to be calculated | 0**| 1°*| 0? | 0“ | 1° | 0P | * 71] oL. 
and tabulated at the end el eal ian tae icon ry rl a 
of a series: 1, number of ] =| 18 je ph ooo nde 
sets won ; 2, percentage of J4s | 414/48 | g#1| 48 | oP | oo | 023 L 
games won ; 3, percentage | 
of points won ; 4, percent- jf 721 | gl4| 18 | 04 o-| 072 R. 
age of sefves unreturned — 
by opponent; 5, percent- | 0? Biel sae | ae L. ee 5 
age of opponent’s serves ———_— - GAME. 
unreturned ; 6, percentage } 0° | | | 0 R. 
of doubles. The first will ~ es Nae a 7 
determine the player’srank, } 1 | | | 0 L. DEUCE OR 
but the others are equally 18 ad | | “ — 
valuable indications of his | | : 
strength. 2-1 | L 
In scoring doubles, the . | | aa 












































THE PEDESTRIAN TOUR OF MR. WEBSTER. 


BY CHARLES PRESCOTT SHERMON. 





ROOLEY’S, up in the Blue Ridge, 
was steeped in the stillness of 


a summer afternoon. Generally 
there was life and stir enough there ; for 
it was the only place in the neighbor- 
hood where you could buy anything, 
from a paper of needles to a barrel of 
flour or a clothes wringer, and where 
you could always hear the latest bit 
of gossip. But to-day Grooley himself 
was absent, and only one of the regular 
habitués — old Jake White, who was sel- 
dom seen anywhere else—was there, the 
rest of the company consisting of young 
Bob Martin, who was spending the sum- 
mer at an adjacent farm, and his mastiff. 
Bob was mending his butterfly net, and 
Jake, with his hands in his pockets and 
a resigned expression on his lean, brown 
face, his chair tilted against the wall close 
by the window wherein uninviting sam- 
ples of Grooley’s stock are displayed, 
was softly whistling a “hymn chune,” 





with variations. Conversation languished. 
Bob and Jake had exhausted every topic 
they possessed in common. 

The afternoon was still and gray — 
breathless, yet not very warm. It is sel- 
dom very warm at Grooley’s. The long, low 
house, perched there on the mountain side, 
has the advantage and the disadvantage 
of every breeze that blows. A few other 
houses straggle away to the right and left 
of it, most of them with gay little gar- 
dens, surrounded by whitewashed palings. 
Grooley’s is not so adorned. One can 
step almost from the ties of the Western 
Maryland Railroad to the porch, where 
one can sit to watch the trains thunder- 
ing past, and on a day like this see the 
snow-white wreaths of. cloud hanging 
above the densely-wooded gorges of the 
mountains opposite, or watch the sweep of 
a sudden gray shower across the valley, 
or the wavering of the mist veil there, as 
it lifts to give one a brief, tantalizing 
glimpse of the broad landscape beyond. 

A little while ago the Blue Mountain 
Express rushed deafeningly by, but now 
all is so still that the voice of a girl sing- 
ing some nonsensical little song to a baby, 


‘ in one of the cottages farther down the 


road, is distinctly audible to Bob and Jake 
on Grooley’s porch. Presently, however, 
new voices break on the air, Bob looks 
up, full of interest, and the mastiff lifts 
one ear, and even Jake exerts himself to 
turn his head, as a jolly party of knicker- 
bockered and knapsacked young men 
comes around the bend in the road. Their 
voices rend the air; they seem blissfully 
unconscious of the thin, persistent drizzle 
which is gently, but thoroughly, saturat- 
ing them. 

“The Blue Mountain House is some- 
where near here, isn’t it ?’’ one of them 
pauses to ask Bob. That youth, feeling in- 
competent to direct the party, though he 
knows where the hotel is well enough, 
turns the question over to the only “na- 
tive” present. 

“Yaas,” says Jake, deliberately ; “ fol- 
ler th’ railroad tell ye come to a switch, 
with a kerridge road startin’ close by to 
the lef’. Ye kin go up thet road till ye 
come to a big pole with a flag a-top of it ; 
’n’ then strike across Pen-Mar Park by 
the pavilion, 'n’ ask somebody to show 
ye the parth through the woods; or ye 
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kin foller the railroad from thet switch, 
which’ll take ye to Blue Mountain sta- 
tion. *Tain’t much more’n twenty min 
utes’ walk either way ; ’n’ the first way’s 
a long sight the purtiest.” 

The knickerbockered youths thanked 
him, and, refusing his invitation to stop 
and rest, went their way, damp but merry. 
Jake looked after them with a pitying ex- 
pression. 

“Thet’s what they call a peedestrian 
toower, I reckon,” he observed. ‘“’Pears 
to me, ef I wuz goin’ up thar ’mongst all 
them city folks, I’d sooner go in the cars 
’n’ keep my clo’es dry. Them fellers is 
purty well soaked. I ain’t got much 
opinion o’ them peedestrian toowers, any- 
how.” 

“My cousin goes on ‘em,” said Bob. 
“He goes to Johns Hopkins University, 
and belongs to a club there that’s called 
the Tramp Club. They won’t let you in 
unless you’ve walked thirty miles at 
once, and my cousin’s walked thirty- 
four.” 

“T’d like to have seen ’im doin’ it, 
sonny,” said Jake, permitting himself the 
rare indulgence of a smile. “I would so. 
Thirty miles a¢ oncet, hey? They ort to 
call it the Jump Club, ’pears to me. I 
never yer 0’ one 0’ these toowers,” he went 
on, cutting short Bob’s explanations of 
his cousin’s feat, “’thout callin’ to mind 
an ole feller I useter know down in Fer- 
ginya. Mr. Webster his name was. Did- 
gever yer me tell about ’im?” 

Bob never did. 

“Wall, he was the queerest ole mortal 
y’ever seen. He was an ole bach’ler, ’n’ 
his sister, Miss Emeline, she was an ole 
maid, ’n’ they wuz both of ’em ’bout ez 
funny ez they could live. Mighty good, 
though, Miss Emeline wuz; ’n’ so wuz 
the ole man, too, fer thet matter. He hed 
a way of goin’ off into fits of absentmind- 
edness, 'n’ when he wuz in ’em ye mout 
holler at ‘im till ye got tired, ’n’ he 
wouldn’t yer ye more’n thet trough. He'd 
go pokin’ along, with ’is head down ’n’ 
‘is hands behind ’is back, sca’cely knowin’ 
whar he was walkin’ to; ’n’ he come nigh 
bein’ run over more times ’n’ ye could 
count. Oncet he walked into the crik ; ’n’ 
‘nother time he went joggin’ along parst 
‘is own house ’n’ ’way out into the 
country, ’n’ would ’a’ been walkin’ yit, I 
reckon, ef I hedn’t heppened t’ meet ’im 
’n’ tow ‘im home. Jes let ’em git ’n idea 
in his head, ’n’ he set to studyin’ about it, 
’n’ fus’ thin’ ye know he’d be off unto one 


of ’is absentminded spells, ’n’ thar wuz 
no tellin’ when he’d come to agin. 

“Wall, one day he took it into ’is head 
to go on a peedestrian toower to Washin’- 
ton. He wuz about sixty years old, mind 
ye—though he wuz mighty active, I’ll say 
thet fer ’im—’en Washin’ton’s nigh about 
a hunderd ’n’ forty mile from the town he 
lived in; but much he keer’d fer thet! 
So one purty summer mornin’ he gits up 
airly, ’n’ he starts off; ’n’ ez the sun got 
hot, he thought he’d take a short cut 
acrost a field ’n’ through the woods to 
the road; ’n’ of course the fus’ thin’ he 
did wuz to git into one of his absent- 
minded spells ’n’ take the wrong turnin’, 
Washin’ton’s northeast of whar he lived, 
’n’ he turns off to the south, ’n’ pegs away 
like a good feller, never knowin’ thet fus’ 
thin’ he knew he'd be in No’th Ca’liny. 

“He'd been joggin’ along ’bout three 
hours before he come to the road, ’n’ 
then he hed to climb a high fence to git 
into it. How he got over I don’ know— 
an ole man like him; but he did git over 
somehow, ’n’ sot down ’longside the road 
to blow a minute. It was gittin’ purty 
hot by thet time—sun a-beatin’ down on 
the big wide road, ’n’ no shade anywhar, 
ony the fence on one side ’n’ a field o’ 
ragged sort o° grass, full o’ them little 
brown grasshoppers thet git up yer 


“sleeves ’n’ down yer collar ’n’ everywhar, 


they jump about so. Mr. Webster, he wuz 
gittin’ hongry, ’n’ ez thar wa'’n’t nothin’ 
thar to eat, ’nless he’d eat grasshoppers, 
he made up ’is mind to go along tell he 
come to a house. 

“ By’n’ by he come to a leetle house with 
a big tree beside the po’ch, right close to 
the road; mighty snug leetle place, all 
neat ’n’ purty, ’n’ vines runnin’ up the 
po’ch ’n’ everythin’. A big boy was set- 
tin’ thar, shellin’ limer beans into a pan; 
’n’ when Mr. Webster arsked ’im "bout 
gittin’ a snack thar, he called ‘is mother, 
’n’ she give the ole man some corn pone 
’n’ a glass o’ milk. Seemed like mighty 
nice people, thet boy ’n’ ’is mother; ’n’ 
Mr. Webster felt right sorry he’d never see 
“em no more. : 

“The ole feller h’isted ’is umbereller, 
’n’ went joggin’ along the road, with ‘his 
head down, ’n’ ’is mind fixed on kingdom 
come, or anywhar but whar he wuz. It 
did strike ‘im thet it wuz a mighty ugly 
sort o’ road—no shade, nur no grass wuth 
callin’ sech, ’n’ no houses, ’n’ all thar wuz 
wuz purty much alike. But he didn’ mind 
thet ; he pegs along; ’n’ by ’n’ by he yers 
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a clock ’way off somewhar strikin’ three. 
Thet reminded ’im it wuz parst his dinner 
time, ’n’ thet he ort to be hongry agin ; 
’n’ he wuz mighty glad when pres’n’ly he 
come to a house whar a lot of children 
wuz playin’ about underneath a tree. The 
bigges’ of ‘em—a red-headed boy ’bout 
fo’teen yers old—hed the perliteness to 
say, ‘Howdy,’ to the ole gentleman, ’n’ 
he wuz ez pleased ez Punch. 

“* Who lives yer, sonny ?’ sez he. 

“Mr. Davidson,’ sez the boy.’ 

“«Kin I git dinner yer ?’ sez Mr. Web- 
ster. 

“<W’y, cert’n’y,’ sez the boy; ‘ walk 
right in.’ 

“N’ Mr. Webster walked in; ’n’ he sez 
he never in ’is life enj’yed no dinner like 
he did thet succotash ’n’ roas’ sweet per- 
taters, with a peach pie for dessert. 

“‘ Wall, he pays for ‘is dinner ‘n’ starts out 
agin; 'n’ he got to thinkin’ ez usu’, ’n’ the 
fus’ thin’ he knew it wuz sundown. He 
wouldn’t hev took no notice of thet, mos’ 
likely, ef he hedn’t been woke up by four 
cows a-comin’ at ’im; ’n’ then it dawned 
on ’im thet somebody wuz shoutin’ at ‘im 
like they wuz crazy. It wuza big, freckled 
boy drivin’ the cows. Hetole Mr. Web- 
ster thet the cows wouldn’ hook ’im; but 
ye kin bet the ole feller got out of thur 
way mighty spry. 

“ When the cows wuz gone pas’, the boy 
kinder dawdled behind ; ’n’ pres’n’ly he sez 
to the ole man, ‘ Comin’ to our house-to 
supper, ain’t ye?’ En Mr. Webster, feelin’ 
kinder tired, ’n’ thinkin’ ’twuz "bout time 
t’ knock off fer the day, he sez, ‘Whar 
*bouts is yer house, my son?’ hesez. Boy 
p’inted with ’is switch, ’n’ sez, ‘Thar’t is’ 
—grinnin’ half. ’N’ Mr. Webster looked 
et it, ’n’ ez it peared like a comf’table 
sorter little place, he sez he’d like to git 
supper ’n’ lodgin’thar. The boy tole him 
supper was mos’ ready, ’n’ ’s mother’d be 
proud to hev him. 

“<«En what mout be yer good mother’s 
name, my boy ?’ sez Mr. Webster. 

““¢ Miz’ Davidson,’ sez the boy; ’n’ 
though the ole feller wuz gittin mighty 
hongry, 'n’ the ham ’n’ eggs a-fryin’ smelt 
mighty good, he stopped right still ’n’ 
studied a minute, ’n’ then sez he, ‘ Be thar 
many famblies o’ thet name yerabouts ?’ 

“¢Purty much all of ’em,’ sez the boy, 
a-larfin’ right out. ’N’ then he takes to 


is heels arfter the cows, leavin’ Mr. 


Webster to go ‘long in ’n’ interdooce ’im- 
se’f to the fambly. 
“Wall, they wuz ve’y nice people, them 


Davidsons; ’n’ they made the ole man 
mighty welcome, ’n’ give ‘im a good sup- 
per; ’n’ then, ez he wuz right tired, he 
arsked to be tuk to’is room. He wuz 
soun’ asleep almos’ before he got ’is clo’es 
off ; ’n’ he never woke up tell the sun 
was blazin’ in like anythin’ right acrost 
the bed. The house wuz mighty quiet, 
’n’ the’ wuz a pow’ful smell o’ coffee ’n’ 
fryin’ bacon everywhar; ’n’ w’en Mr. 
Webster got downstairs the’ wa’n’t no- 
body thar but a leetle shock-headed gal 
*bout seven yers old. She tole ‘im it wuz ® 
mos’ 12 o'clock, ’n’ everybody else wuz 
busy, ’n’ lef’ her to give ‘im ’is brekfus’. 
Wall, he put away a good brekfus’, though 
the coffee was mighty strong with extry 
bilin’, ’n’ the corn bread was rayther chip- 
py, ’n’ the bacon sizzled to nothin’ ; but 
thet wuz ’is own fault, gittin’ up so late. 
He finished it all up, ’n’ paid the little 
gal, ’n’ started out agin on ’is way to 
Washin’ton. 

“ He felt ez fresh ez ever arfter ’is good 
night’s res’; but it wuz a warm day, ’n’ 
he took it easy, ’n’ did’n’ try to git along 
fas’. ‘Bout 4 o’clock he come.to a house 
whar a man wuz sawin’ wood underneath 
a big tree. Mr. Webster stopped, ’n’ he 
sez, ‘My fr’en’,’ he sez, ‘kin I git dinner 
yer?’ ‘I reckon so,’ sez the man, sawin’ 
away. ‘Walk in ’n’ arsk the missis.’ ’En 
in about ten minutes the ole feller wuz 
puttin’ away ez good a dinner ez anybody 
’d want to eat; ’n’ he thought he never 
seen sech a cheerful fambly ez the missis 
of the house ’n’ her two darters thet 
waited on ’im. He bid ’em all good-bye, 
’n’ promised to stop ’n’ see ’em agin ez he 
came back from Washin’ton, he liked ’em 
so much; ’n’ they tole ’im to be sure to; 
’n’ then larfed so, arfter he wuz gone, thet 
he could yer ’em away down the road. 

“ He’d hed a mighty good dinner, wind- 
in’ up with a watermillion, so he didn’ 
feel like walkin’ fas’. He jes’ sa’ntered 
along, wrapped up in ’is reflections, tell it 
was almos’ dark, ’n’ the night hawks be- 
gan to come out, a—-thweet-thweet-in’ over- 
head; ’n’ then he began to think about 
supper. Purty soon he sees a light 
streamin’ acrost the road from a open 
door ; so he hurries up, ’n’ pres’n’ly he 
comes to a house whar a boy was settin’ 
on a sawhorse, whis’lin’, underneath a 
tree. 

“«* Good evening, my son,’ sez Mr. Web- 
ster; ‘kin I git supper ’n’ lodgin’ yer?’ 

“<*W'y, cert’n'y,’ sez the boy, smilin’, 
’n’ he takes the ole feller in, ’n’ ’is mother 
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she gits ‘im a good supper, ‘n’ then the 
boy took ‘im upstairs to ‘is room. Up 
thar the ole feller thought of arskin the 
boy ’is name; ’n’ he sez, ‘ Jim Davidson, 
my name is,’ kinder chokin’. 

“«* Davidson—Davidson ?’” sez Mr. Web- 
ster. ‘The’s a good many Davidsons 
along this road, ain’t they? Air they all 
kin ?’ 

“*T reckon they air,’ sez the boy, ina 
husky kinder voice, 'n’ he opens the door 
’n’ bolts downstairs, larfin’ fit to break 
somethin’. 

“Mr. Webster wa’nt so tired ’n’ sleepy 
thet he couldn't look roun’ ’is room a lit- 
tle, ‘n’ he kinder thought he remembered 
seein’ a chromo of Giner’l Lee thet was 
nailed up on the slopin’ side of the room ; 
but then he rec’lected thet mos’ every 
fambly in the South hes a pictchur of 
Giner’l Lee, ’n’ he didn’ think no more 
about it. He went to sleep mos’ ez soon 
ez ‘is head touched the pillar, ’n’ the 
chickens woke ‘im up ’bout harf parst. 3 
nex’ mo’nin. Airly ez it wuz, he thought 
he mout ez well be startin’, so he dressed 
‘imse’f ’n’ felt ‘is way downstairs, ’n’ sot 
out, leavin’ some money ’n a leetle note 
on the kitchin table. 

“The air wuz right cool, ’n’ he stepped 
along purty brisk, intendin’ to make a 
mile or so before brekfus’. "Taint never 
a good plan, le’ me tell you, sonny, to 
walk ona empty stummick, but Mr. Web- 
ster, he didn’ think of thet; ’n’ ye kin 
bet he wanted ‘is brekfus mighty bad be- 
fore he come to a house. By ’n’ by, 
howsomever, he saw a leetle house, ‘long- 
side the road ’n’ smelt coffee ’n’ boilin’ 


on 


tomat’s in the air, ’n’ he pegs along 


faster, ’n’ got to the door jes’ ez a boy 
carryin’ a pail of milk come aroun’ the 
co’ner of the po’ch. He was a big red- 
headed boy, ’n he grinned mighty cheer- 
ful when he saw Mr. Webster, ’n’ sez, 
‘Hullo?’ he sez. ‘Good-mo’nin’, Come 
in to brekfus’, won’t ye?’ he sez. 

“«Thankee, my son, thankee,’ sez Mr. 
Webster, mighty pleased et bein’ received 
so hearty. ‘I was jes’ goin’ to arsk,’ he 
sez, ‘whether I mout jine ye at brekfus’. 
Who lives in this yer house, my boy ?’ he 
Sez. 

“«Mr. Davidson,’ sez the boy, grinnin’ 
more. ‘W'y, I’ve tole you a’ready ‘bout 
seven times,’ he sez. 

“«Tole me!’ sez the ole feller, starin’. 
‘W’y, when hev yeseen me before ?’ he sez. 

“¢Ve slep’ yer las’ night,’ sez the boy, 
larfin’ right out, ‘’n’ ye slep’ yer the night 
before, ’n’ ye’ve boarded yer purty reg’lar 
fer a couple o’ days,’ he sez. ‘ Yer walk- 
in’ on a bet, ain’t, ye?’ he sez. 

“A bet!’ bellers Mr. Webster, with ’is 
six ha’rs almos’ risin’ on eend, ’cause he 
wuz a church member. ‘ Me bet!’ sez he. 
‘Boy, what do ye mean ?’ 

“¢*Wall, we all kinder thought maybe 
it wuz a bet,’ sez the boy, kinder backin’ 
away. ‘It looked mighty funny, if it 
wa’n’t—goin’ walkin’ round ’n’ round the 
ole race course fer two mortal days.’ 

“T ain’t never heerd what the ole man 
said to thet,” concluded Mr. White, rising 
with a mighty yawn and stretching him- 
self. ‘He come home in the Davidsons’ 
cyart, 'n’ hedn’t nothin’ more to say ‘bout 
peedestrian toowers. En’ so far es I 
know, he ain't never been to Washin’ton 
yit.” 





BOWLING FOR WOMEN. 


BY MARGARET BISLAND, 


A hundredth knights, truly tolde, 

Shall play with bowles in Alayes Colde, 
runs a couplet taken from a quaint old 
poem, “The Squire of Low Degree,” in 
which the King of Hungary, apparently 
an indulgent father, promises this form 
of entertainment for his bored and capri- 
cious daughter. The young lady had 
evidently wearied of the average court 
amusements and demanded something 
quite new; in fact nothing less than 
a bowling tournament would suffice to 
rouse her fast waning interest in life and 
its fleeting pleasures. It is discreetly left 
to the imagination of the reader to guess 
at the thrilling progress and results of a 
game in which a hundred knights of the 
king’s court participated ; yet from this 
vague hint, and references made now and 
then in the history of the European court 
amusements, we gather enough data to 
prove conclusively two facts, first, that 
bowling, not only on a green but in cov- 
ered alleys, as far back as the thirteenth 
century was a favorite pastime at court 
and in the country, and second, that 
women have not always officiated in their 
usual capacity of enthusiastic spectators, 
but often actively warred, ball in hand 
and full of deadly purpose, against the 
unoffending pins. 

Beside a bit of hawking and a good 
deal of prancing around (on the part of 
persecuted Waverly novel maidens on 
milk-white palfreys), we read but little of 
our foremothers’ athletic exercises, except 
when bowling is touched. Even then no 
special records of prowess in the “ Alayes 
Colde ” are recorded, but it is constantly 
mentioned as an admirable pastime for 
“TLaydes.” Upto the time of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth lovers of bowling had 
evidently been satisfied with playing a 
simple game on a level lawn, deriving 
much amusement therefrom. These lawns 
were great level green squares as care- 
fully marked out as a tennis court, the 
grass closely clipped and with a trench 
running about the four sides much after 
the pattern of a huge billiard table. But 
the game then, as now played in England 
on the green, is even more intricate and 
requires more skill and calculation than 
our tenpins. Bowling on the green was 


always a popular pastime at the May-day 
merry makings, and along with the lusty 
young yeomen skilled in a good game 
of bowls, doubtless strong-limbed milk- 
maids and red-cheeked farm wenches did 
now and then lend a hand in fun with the 
balls. But during King Edward’s day 
some good genius of an original turn of 
mind laid a long, narrow platform of 
cunningly-joined oaken boards, smooth- 
er than any lawn, over which a rough 
wooden covering was raised to prevent 
the interference of winds and weather. 
Balls were rolled at cones of wood vary- 
ing in size and number as the game went 
through the process of evolution, so to 
speak, and thus, behold ! in the thirteenth 
century we discover the very venerable 
progenitors of our modern game and 
alley. King Edward, seeing great oppor- 
tunities for amusement in the covered 
alleys, signified his royal approval of the 
same by commanding one to be built in 
the palace grounds, and here the ladies- 
in-waiting joined their husbands, fathers 
and friends in the practice of rolling a 
ball, and did this with such deft skill and 
force that the pins would be easily and 
often displaced. During the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, who despite cer- 
tain uncomfortable proclivities was a 
superb athlete and sportsman, we find 
bowling in alleys under his patronage 
vigorously practiced, with not a few im- 
provements in building and with far bet- 
ter balls and pins. 

The game found favor in the eyes of 
King Harry, who with kingly prodigal- 
ity ordered, among “divers fair tennice 
courts and cockpits,” that a “ bowling al- 
ley” should be built for his use at White- 
hall. 

Perhaps now and then in the early days 
of the honeymoon he bowled in this 
same “alaye” with his handsome Anne 
Boleyn. If history speaks truly and por- 
traits do not play us false the young 
queen was rosy of cheek, with eyes made 
bright by free indulgence in many sports 
during her youth in a country home. 
Again we read that Charles the First was 
a fair bowler on the green and in the al- 
ley, as was his son, who ordered an alley 
built in the palace at Tunbridge. So the 
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history of the game is easily traced to the 
date when certain sturdy Dutch settlers 
of New Amsterdam introduced it into 
America. They staked out a portion of 
the level green turf facing the ship’s land- 
ing and the open blue bay on the island 
of Manhattan, and after an honest day’s 
labor devoted to the practical suppres- 
sion of the Indian with a gun, or by 
cheating him out of his moccasins, they 
would of an afternoon treat the humble 
savage to the sight of an honest game of 
bowls, and one well played, too, for the 
Dutch and Germans, like the English, 
have always practiced the game with the 
skill and devotion of true enthusiasts. 
Though the growth of the city drove the 
bowlers to an alley, the old Bowling 
Green at the foot of Broadway still re- 
tains its name and has so far been re- 
garded as sacred from the desecrations 
of the omnivorous builder. At first the 
game was played in America with but 
nine pins and the three balls, but by the 
legislative action of the athletic union 
another pin was added, and on Novem- 
ber 13, 1875, the National Bowling Asso- 
ciation, consisting of eleven flourishing 
clubs, met, and bowling was recognized 
as a standard sport. 

Perhaps from that time dates the active 
and widespread feminine interest in the 
exercise that grows with advancing years. 
To-day in New York and Brooklyn, not to 
speak of the suburban cities, each one 
of which boasts a well-equipped athletic 
club, there are innumerable and most 
prosperous bowling clubs for women. 
The names of these are legion collective- 
ly but most fanciful individually, and 
there is not one but is well attended 
every evening or afternoon that a meet- 
ing is called. Better and more encourag- 
ing than any recommendation put for- 
ward in favor of these clubs is the 
fact that not only young women blessed 
with health and a comfortable portion of 
this world’s goods are numbered among 
the members, but many ladies bowl with 
their daughters and workingwomen find 
the exercise of incalculable benefit. 

In not one but many ways does this 
sport present itself to feminine favor. 
Its methods and regulations are easily 
mastered without the aid of a teacher, by 
practice — careful, well-directed practice 
—and a somewhat large share of patience. 
Bowling is easy, oh, very easy! There 
is a perfectly-rounded ball to roll down 
a wonderfully level alley at a triangle of 
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slender pins that seem a large and easy 
prey at the distance of sixty-four feet. 
The method by which twice two is con- 
verted into four seems almost difficult 
when compared with this simple under- 
taking. Roll a ball down the alley and 
see ten pins fall. Here is the way the in- 
nocently confident girl bowler begins her 
education. She is sure to select from the 
balls of many sizes lying in the run a 
shiny, fat, black one of size and weight 
sufficient to destroy a small animal in its 
passage down the alley. This is lugged 
laboriously to the place where the player 
takes her stand. With a mighty effort 
the overgrown cannon ball is raised a foot 
or two from the floor, givena slight out- 
ward shove and dropped. With delibera- 
tion befitting its size the ball slowly rolls 
toward the pins. The player is tortured 
with the uncertainty of hope and fear. 
At times her missile seems inclined to give 
up the chase entirely and either fall 
asleep in the middle of its path or come 
back home and get up intothe run. No; 
with increased deltberation it trifles along 
and seems to have quite made up its mind 
to mow a victorious way through the 
battalion of sturdy pins when, but two 
feet before them, it capriciously gives 
over the game and crushes the player's 
hopes by becoming a poodle and dropping 
gently into the fall at the back. The 
moral of this would seem to be, “Don’t 
begin to bowl with the biggest ball in 
the lot, nor yet with the smallest ; either 
extreme is dangerous to success.” 

There are for every well - appointed 
alley something like thirty balls, the larg- 
est weighing not quite sixteen pounds 
and the smallest about a pound and a 
half. Between these two weights it 
should be easy to choose a ball that may 
be swung up to the level of the waist 
without visible effort, yet not so light 
that it will bound and swerve from its 
path down the alley. The choice of a 
bali, especially for a woman, depends 
upon her length of arm and the amount 
of muscle she possesses, and these latter 
should not be unduly strained by initia- 
tory practice. 

Select a ball that, on putting a thumb 
and third finger into the two holes, can 
be lifted, by a swinging back movement, 
level with the waist or shoulder. This is 
done standing almost on the line that 
marks the regulation sixty-four feet of 
alley. Let the left arm swing easily ; 
then, by bending the left knee and bring- 
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ing the whole body forward, the right 
hand, holding the ball, falls within an 
inch of the floor and is propelled forward 
with double force. This gives to the 
body a most natural position and does 
not, as by the faise method of running, 
when the arm swings down, force one 
across the line and often into misdirec- 
tion of the ball. 

Beginning with a light ball and assum- 
ing the proper position in delivery may 
not bring success the first, second, nor 
even the third time; yet, if practice is en- 
couraged, it will not be long before the 
slim, white arm is able to lift and swing a 
ball of nearly twice the weight of the one 
first used. 
of wrist, arm, shoulders and fingers are 
waxing in strength and elasticity, and as 
this takes place, the player’s chances of 
becoming a fine bowler increase tenfold, 
provided the pretty aspirant to honors in 
the alley practices ardently and carefully 
three or four times a week. 

She will, in the course of time, be able 
to alternate the well - known feminine 
method of always bowling a centre ball 
by trying side balls, and perhaps attempt- 
ing that much discussed and often con- 
demned twisted ball that experts alone 
can use with effect in tournaments. But 
for women beginners it is wise to try a 
quiet, slow method. Observe closely the 
pendulum-like swing of the arm, see 
that it brings the ball properly down into 
position, then narrowly watch the direc- 
tion it takes. It should drive a clean, 
straight course from start to finish, not a 
rush like a cannon ball sent with such 
force that pins are hurled in the air and 
there seems danger of the balls pounding 
through the padded rebound. But keep 
an eye on the alley, ball and pins, in a 
flash noting mistakes and calculating im- 
provements to be made. 

The sage advice that Master William 
Strode offers to bowlers on the green 
easily applies to those who would fairly 
and by superior skill gather prizes in an 
alley 


Some get by knocks and so advance 
Their fortunes by a boysterous aime, 
And some who have the sweetest chance 
Their en’ mies hit and ruin the game. 
The fairest casts are those that owe 

No thanks to fortune’s giddy sway, 
Such honest men good bowlers are, 
Whose own true bias cuts the way. 


To the average unpracticed spectator 


there seems to be but little glory in 


This means that the muscles - 


plumping ten pins set at the end of the 
alley, but there is to the player a deal of 
honest exhilaration in swift, sure deliv- 
ery, while the crash of the falling victims 
sounds as music in her ears. It is urged 
by writers on bowling that women es- 
pecially can scarcely hope to ever become 
really very expert with a ball, owing to 
physical weakness, the shoulder and arm 
being differently shaped from those of 
men, and, more than all, on account of 
the full skirts preventing the ball being 
swung close to the side. 

This would seem true enough till wom- 
en practically demonstrated their ability 
to overcome these obstacles by various 
means devised by the ingenious. <A 
woman should wear low, comfortable 
shoes when bowling. Tennis shoes are 
the best, but the ordinary walking shoe, 
if the sole is well chalked to prevent 
slipping, quite answers the purpose. The 
uncomfortable corset must be worn loose, 
with a waist that will afford absolute free- 
dom to movements of body and arms 
These, with a full skirt escaping the floor, 
will perfectly equip any woman for her 
bowling practice. She may learn to 
bowl with left or right arm almost equally 
well, and the benefits will be doubled. 
Care should always be taken with regard 
to proper ventilation of the alley when 
the bowlers are at- work, for there are 
no good results from exercise in a close 
atmosphere. 

In New York, during the past few win- 
ters, bowling has been a popular amuse- 
ment among young people, who entertain 
their friends by giving bowling parties 
where pleasure and a good bit of healthy 
exercise areenjoyed. These parties form- 
ed the nucleus of the clubs, for it was 
found that many good alleys might be 
rented by the evening for a modest sum. 
Each member of the club subscribed, so 
that the expense fell heavily on no one, 
and it was this fact that recommended 
bowling in parties and clubs so strongly 
to women who would not indulge in more 
costly and elaborate exercises. 

At the Knickerbocker Bowling Club 
the women take as vital an interest in 
the bowling of a good score as the men, 
and some very nice work has been done 
with the balls in their erstwhile “lily 
white hands.” The ladies of the United 
Bowling Club in Brooklyn rolled some 
very remarkable scores during the winter, 
and once something very near the full 
three hundred was bowled by one of them. 
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At the Ladies’ Berkeley Athletic Club, 
that temple of feminine sport and gym- 
nastics, is found a most complete and well- 
furnished alley for women’s use exclu- 
sively. Passing down the stairs to the 
well-lit, well-ventilated basement, one is 
shown into the long hall where the double 
alleys are laid. These measure the regu- 
lation sixty-four feet, and admirable lava- 
tory arrangements are situated at the 
end of the room for further convenience 
of the players. 

Here, after half an hour spent in the 
gymnasium, a number of the rosy, active 
girl members of the club come down in 
their loose exercise suits and strengthen 
their wrists and sharpen their sight bya 
turn at the balls. They all bowl more or 
less and some very well, showing a natu- 
ral aptitude for the sport, while others 
find a vast deal of amusement in mere 
trifling at the game. Among the other 
privileges that the Berkeley offers its mem- 
bers is the right to hire for $3 an even- 
ing an alley and the balls, where cosy 
and delightful bowling parties are given 
to guests composed of both men and 
women. 

But it is not in New York alone that 
bowling has taken such a hold upon the 
public fancy. In nearly all of the large 
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cities of America bowling clubs, counting 
many female members, have quietly or- 
ganized for exercise and pleasure, and some 
have even attained great importance in 
sporting circles. Their brave deeds are 
chronicled in the daily journals, and al- 
ways with words of commendation and en- 
couragement, for the woman whose steady 
endeavor is to unite fine physical strength 
with beauty of face and figure is ever an 
object of high praise. 

And, ladies, when some jealous and 
false prophet arises to decry your noble 
efforts by drawing a forbidding picture 
of your great - great - grandchildren as 
huge, muscular amazons divested of sweet 
womanly charms by too steady encroach- 
ment on the field where men alone are 
fitted to excel, believe him not! By 
some happy provision of kind Nature, 
no matter if the woman’s biceps grow as 
hard as iron and her wrists as firm as 
steel, the member remains as softly round- 
ed, as tenderly curved, as though no 
greater strain than the weight of jew- 
eled ornaments had been laid upon them. 
This is a comforting assurance, and one 
that may perhaps induce many hitherto 
prudent ladies to lay aside old-fashioned 
prejudice and join the growing host of 
womankind in the bowling alley. 


ARINA! 


BY E. B. PERKINS. 


HERE stands a lonely 
adobe cabin in the foot 
hills of the New Mexico 
branch of the Sierras. 
Its only neighbors are a 
few cabins of like struc- 
ture scattered over the 
valley, the nearest of 
which is several miles 
distant. It was after- 
noon, near the end of 
the long dry season, 
when all that part of 
the world looks brown; the mountains, 
the grass and even the cabins all one 
hue—a soft, rich brown with golden tones. 
The cabin door stood open and a young 
Mexican girl sat in the little court. She 
was crying,.and her swollen eyes showed 
that she had been indulging her grief 


for aconsiderable time. Notwithstanding 
this drawback she was noticeably hand- 
some. Her glossy black hair fell in two 
heavy braids. far below her waist, the 
rich color came and went in her dark 
cheeks, her nose was small and straight, 
and every time her lips -parted they re- 
vealed two even rows of small white 
teeth. Her straight, lithe figure showed 
her Indian ancestry, and even in her 
abandon she displayed the characteristics 
of her race, being watchful and on the alert. 

Often she dashed the tearg from her 
eyes and, shading them from the sunlight, 
peered into the distance. Within the 
cabin there was a table spread for a 
meal, daintily spread after the American 
fashion and the appointments of the 
room were not wholly Mexican. It was 
the living room. Three doors opened 
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from it into smaller apartments, one of 
which was a kitchen. Presently, after one 
of her long looks into the distance, the girl 
entered this last-namedroom. Everything 
was in preparation for a meal. She put 
the coffee in the boiler and set it on the 
back of the stove, lifted several covers to 
make sure that all was right, then went 
out, and hurrying up the mountain where 
the underbrush was thick was almost im- 
mediately lost to sight. 

She had only been gone a few minutes 
when three equestrians came dashing up 
to the adobe. Two of them were men; 
one over sixty, the other under thirty. 
The third was a fair-haired girl. They 
were all Americans, but the elder man 
and the girl, who were evidently father 
and daughter, had the unmistakable air 
of having lived long away from their 
native environment. Not a foreign air, 
nor a barbaric one, but a sort of mingling 
of the two. The father’s dress was en- 
tirely Mexican and the daughter did not 
appear unlike the girl we have already 
seen in the court, save that her face was 
fair and her abundant hair quite blonde. 
The young man had the bearing of the 
cosmopolitan. His dress bore somewhat 


the character of the country, but it was 
as the tourist adopts the style of the place 


in which he sojourns. He took the horses 
when the others dismounted and led them 
off to the corral. . 

The girl ran into the house and ina 
moment her sweet young voice was call- 
ing : 

“Marina! Marina!” 

The Spanish name sounded like a song 
in her musical tones. There was no re- 
ply and she came out to the court where 
her father had sat down. 

“Papa, Marina is nowhere and I have 
called in vain. She never left before. 
She is continually doing new, strange 
things ; she is so changed I cannot under- 
stand; she does so hurt me.” And her 
blue eyes were full of tears. 

Her father did not seem to hear what 
she said. There was a troubled look on 
his face. 

“Blondie,” it was the pet name he had 
given her because of her exceeding fair- 
ness. “Did you ever wish to go away 
from here? Did youever think that you 
would not like to live here until you were 
an old woman.” She looked at him in 
amazement. 

“Papa, what has come over you? I an 
old woman, indeed !” 


Her voice was full of indignation, as 
if the thing was quite impossible. Her 
father smiled sadly. 

“ How childish you are!” he said. She 
went close to him and stroked his face 
caressingly. 

“Tt is all right for you, papa, your white 
hair does so become you; it is like the 
snow on the mountain tops, most beauti- 
ful, and your wrinkles are dignified ; but I, 
papa, why, it would be ridiculous for me 
to be old!” 

He took her fair young face between 
his hands. 

“ Blondie, did you never wish to leave 
here?” he asked. 

“ Leave here, papa? What for? Where 
to go? You are growing as great a rid- 
dle as Marina. I can understand no one 
any more excepting Sefior Arlington.” 

“Ah, my child, he is the one whom 
you understand least of all,” said her 
father, sadly. 

“In that you are mistaken, dear papa. 
The sefior speaks most plainly. Even 
Marina always comprehends, though he 
never says one word of Spanish.” The 
mention of the Mexican girl reminded her 
of her duties. 

“T must serve the dinner. That wicked 
Marina! I could punish her if I had her. 
She knows how I always burn my fingers 
when I go near the stove,” and she ran 
into the house. She scarcely had gone 
when Arlington came into the court. 
Manuel, for such was the older man’s 
name, motioned him to sit beside him. 

“ How selfish has been my life! how 
fatal my mistakes!” he said. His face 
was always grave and had a tone of sad- 
ness. Now the latter quality was pro- 
nounced. 

“T sacrificed her mother to my vision- 
ary mining schemes, buried her in these 
wilds, and in my failure and despair sat 
weakly down at this mountain’s base and 
have let our daughter grow to woman- 
hood almost untaught, and about as much 
Spanish as she is English,” 

“In whatever else you have failed, my 
friend, Blondie is perfect,” said Arlington, 
with the smile of a lover. 

Just then rang out in soft, sweet Span- 
ish from the rear of the cabin, “ Marina ! 
Marina! The dinner is hot, come and 
eat before it is cold. You wicked Marina 
to so grieve me!” 

The two men went in, the younger say- 
ing, though not aloud, “In a little while 
she will love me more than this.” The 
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night comes early in mountainous regions, 
the sun passes from sight while yet high 
in the heavens, and there is not any twi- 
light. They had a late dinner, so when 
Blondie had washed the dishes and tidied 
the small kitchen, the unaccustomed tears 
streaming down her cheeks all the while, 
it was candle- lighting time. She was 
careful and conscientious, leaving nothing 
undone, and when she went out into the 
court the cabin was in perfect order. 

Manuel had stretched himself upon a 
settee and had fallen asleep. The cor- 
ners of his mouth were drawn down like 
the mouth of a child who has lately 
grieved. He was wont to wear that ex- 
pression when he slept. Arlington sat a 
short distance off, and when the girl 
stepped out he arose and placed a chair 
for her. They were quiet for some time. 
Blondie was too much absorbed in her 
trouble to talk. After a while the moon 
came up and the tear traces on her face 
were quite perceptible. 

“If I should go away you would not 
cry?” said Arlington, with a sort of gen- 
tle inquiry in his tone. 

“T fear I should. I am so in the habit 
of crying of late, I think I shall never do 
anything else.” 

“What does Marina that so troubles 
you?” he asked. 

“ A thousand things. She used to greet 
me with a kiss each morning ; now she 
puts me coldly from her. She has never 
a kind nor pleasant word. I know not 
what it is.” 

Arlington looked slightly curious. “It 
is strange,” he said ; “ but then such little 
quarrels are soon over.” 

“Tt is not a quarrel. There must be 
two to quarrel, and I love Marina with all 
my heart,” she replied, proudly. 


“ Come, let us go and seek her,” he said, 
arising. 

“ Where?” and she sprang to her 
feet. 


“She is probably somewhere on the 
mountain. If I mistake not she would 
seek some such lonely spot if in trouble.” 

“Perhaps so. I have never known her 
to be troubled before, and we have been 
together ten whole years,” she said. They 
had left the court and were beginning to 
wander up the mountain. In the moon- 


light Arlington's face wore an eager, wist- 
ful look. 

“ T shall always remember this evening,” 
he said. 

“Why not? Who ever forgets? The 
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best part of us is that we always remem- 
ber,” she replied. 

The clouds that portend the wet sea- 
son were beginning to gather. They saw 
them each evening, moving along the 
summits of the mountains as if following 
the range. Arlington placed his hand 
detainingly upon her shoulder and point- 
ed to them. ‘See how grand they are! 
They do not rush nor hurry, but have a 
calm, magnificent motion. I think when 
my spirit is free from my body I shall 
like to move right in those clouds and 
look down upon this brown valley and 
that little adobe and speak to you of the 
time when your father was lying in the 
moonlight asleep, and you and I were 
climbing this mountain side.” 

“And I?” she said, her blue eyes full 
of wonder. 

“Oh, yes, you will be with me, of 
course,” he replied. She smiled as though 
the thought was pleasant. 

“ But I thought when we were out of 
our bodies we would have to go right into 
heaven.” 

He interrupted with a little laugh. 

“ And have the door locked and bolt- 
ed.” Then, after a moment, “ And what 
do you think heaven is, my Blondie?” 

“T always do declare that it is brown 
and golden, like New Mexico ; but Marina 
says I am wicked to think it, and that her 
priest would give me a penance.” 

She did not seem to notice the pronoun 
with which he prefaced her name, and his 
voice was not more gentle than it always 
was when he spoke to her. Suddenly she 
stopped and bent her head in a listening 
attitude. 

“Wait, sefior, I thought I heard a step.” 
Then she cried aloud in Spanish: “ Ma- 
rina! Marina! If you hear me, pray 
come! You are breaking my heart.” 

At that moment the dark eyes of the 
Mexican girl were peering at them 
through the thick underbrush not many 
feet away. 

“Marina would put her ear to the 
ground and know if anyone was near. I 
could never learn. I think one must have 
the blood of the Indian to quicken one’s 
senses.” 

They passed on and the Mexican girl 
crept stealthily from her hiding place and 
took her way toward the adobe. She 
had ceased crying and her eyes were dry 
and hard. 

“It is most cruel! She does not even 
love him, and Marina would lie down and 
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let him walk upon her and kiss the prints 
of his feet,”’ she said in Spanish, her voice 
like that of a child that complains to its 
mother. “Blondie is too fair to know 
love. Her blood is white and cool; Ma- 
rina’s is like the mountain torrent when 
the rains have been long. She would 
serve him as a slave and treasure his 
slightest word of kindness more than 
Blondie would his warmest kiss,’”’ and she 
broke into a moan. “If ever she loves 
him Marina will know in a moment, and 
then she will go away, and this dear val- 
ley, where she has been for so many years 
as happy as the sunlight, will know her 
no more forever. Ave, Maria, have mercy 
upon her!” 

She crossed herself and looked up into 
the calm night sky as if for help. She 
did not go into the adobe, but entering a 
small grove nearby threw herself upon 
the ground, and, spent with grief, soon 
fell into the deep, sweet sleep of the 
young. 

It was long ere the wanderers returned. 
When they did Manuel still slept. Blon- 
die wakened him with a kiss. 

“Come, papa, the morning is not far 
off. The kind sefior has searched far 
along the mountain side for Marina, and 
she is not.” 

The old man stretched and yawned, and 
then went into the cabin. Blondie was 
following him, when Arlington caught her 
hand and drew her back. He looked 
earnestly into her eyes. and seemed about 
to speak ; then suddenly checking himself 
released her. How many times he had 
looked at her earnestly before, yet now 
she started; her breath came short, and 
her pulse quickened, and she went to her 
little room trembling exceedingly. 

Something new and strange had come 
to her, and in its coming taught her what 
had changed Marina. They both loved 
the sefior. The night wore on. Out un- 
der the quiet stars slept the Mexican girl, 
quite safe in that wonderful dry New 
Mexico atmosphere. Inside the cabin the 
fair girl who she said could not love 


was giving the lie to the assertion. Her 
blue eyes had burned themselves dark 
and were wide and sleepless. 

At length in the early morning she 
arose and dressing hastily went outdoors. 
At the same moment Marina aroused 
from her sleep and struggled back into 
conscious life with that sense of pain that 
all who have suffered know comes witn 
each awakening. She sat up and put her 
hand upon her head and made a little 
moan. 

Blondie heard her. Until that moment 
she had never shrunk from meeting any 
human being; now what could she say to 
Marina? Even though she might be will- 
ing to sacrifice self it would bring no help, 
for the sefior loved also, and with her 
eyes once enlightened she was able to see 
what in the month past she had been 
blind to. The Mexican girl discovered 
her where she stood near the edge of the 
grove. She took one quick glance at the 
fair face and sprang to her feet. 

“ Farewell, Blondie, friend of my child- 
hood! Farewell for ever!” she cried, 
and, turning, fled down the valley. The 
young girl started as if to pursue her. 
Arlington, having the night before heard, 
as it were, the footsteps of approaching 
happiness, had not been able to sleep, 
but had waited like one with uncovered, 
reverent head for her to cross the thresh- 
old of his life. He had spent the night 
in the little court, and now in the early 
morning met Blondie. When she saw 
him she broke into a wild lament, as one 
making moan over the dead. “Alas, 
Marina !” she cried. 

In that same moment the sefior saw the 
Indian girl’s retreating form and compre- 
hended all. 

a * * * * 

Years have gone by. The little adobe 
still stands in the brown valley, at the 
foot of the Sierras, but it has long been 
untenanted. Ina convent in Santa Fé a 
young nun says she “lives” and lives in 
hope of winning heaven, nor knows that 
heaven is hers through the mere hoping. 
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THOSE tangled, twisted, scarlet vines 
Are like a skein of fiery strings, 

Wrapped in a hundred flaming rings 
Around the mighty, prostrate pines. 


HERBERT BASHFORD. 








SYBARITES ON 
A FIsHING AND CANOEING TRIP. 


BY CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS, 





We have had enough of action and of motion 
we.— The Lotus Eaters. 


Contrary to our habit *, on this trip 
we were enamored of Sybaris. Such 
weather as it was that mid-July! Who 
would work when he could lie at ease, 
with the ripple of water slipping past him, 
the lisp and rustle of leaves thick over 
his head? Besides, by many an arduous 
cruise, unaided, accomplished—by many a 
stormy rapid subdued with no help but 
that of our own muscles, working in prac- 
ticed harmony with our white spruce 
poles, had we not earned good right to a 
taste of unmitigated luxury ? 

With a unanimity which saints might 
have envied we resolved to do the To- 
bique en” prince, each with an Indian be- 
hind him. This firm resolve was shining 
in our countenances when, on a sultry, 
yellow, vaporous afternoon, the New 
Brunswick Railway deposited us at the 
little village of Andover. 

Andover is on the River St. John, some 
three miles below the mouth of the 
Tobique, which flows in on the opposite 
or eastern shore. ‘The Melicite Indians, 
on whom we had decided to rely for 
guides and canoes, have a village at the 
Tobique mouth, Our party consisted of 
the “ Ecclesiastic,” the “ Artist” and my- 
self. The Ecclesiastic is a veteran devotee 


of birch and paddle rhe Artist was a 
novice, but being of frame and. spirit 
fashioned to withstand the thousand un 
natural shocks which the canoe st is heir 

to, he soon proved himself one of the ini 
*See art ‘ Thee lacke .« New Ile 

wick Waters 7. Awe 
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tiated. Without much difficulty, and for 
a consideration of $1 a day, we provided 
us each with an Indian, and each Indian 
provided a birch canoe, warranted un- 
stable but waterproof. 

Our supplies we laid in at the Andover 
grocery. As an essential, they included 
an open tin baking oven—an apparatus 
with which the Melicite bakes excellent 
bread at the camp fire. 

The start was decreed for Friday morn- 
ing, but rain and the non-appearance of 
our Melicites postponed it till the after- 
noon. A word in regard to these Meli- 
cites, whom let me commend to explorers 
of the Tobique. They were Steve Sol- 
lace, chief guide, and his two nephews, 
Tom and Frank. 

About 1:30, in a spell of clear sky, we 
paddled off from Andover and fancied 
ourselves under way ; but the Indians had 
astop to make at their village. Here was 
a delay of nearly two hours, which left us 
little of the afternoon for journeying. 
Not far ahead were “ The Narrows,” the 
toughest piece of navigation which the 
whole length of the Tobique could bring 
to bear against us, with the possible ex- 
ception of Red Rapids. We decided to 
employ the remnant of our daylight in 
demolishing the obstacle, that we might 
have clear poling to look forward to on 
the morrow. 

A mile of easy water, and “ The Nar- 
rows” were reached. Here the Tobique 
has chiseled itself a cafion through a 
range of calciferous slate which had 
sought to bar its way to the St. John. 
The little difficulty, | understand, was set- 
tled some ages back, but the river still 
chafes furiously at remembrance of the 
opposition ; the gloomy crags still threat- 
en, as if they brooded over their defeat. 
Redly into the gate of the gorge streamed 
the light of the low, unclouded sun, filling 
the water with fervent greens and olives 
and flushing the naked faces of the cliffs 

But the gorge is tortuous and the sun- 
shine was speedily shut out, while the 
rocks drew closer and closer above, as if 
they would strike their sombre foreheads 
towether The toppling black walls were 
scrawled over with tracings of white 
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where the thin seams of limestone dis- 
played themselves. Here and there we 
marked the cordial green of a cedar tree 
swung from some scant roothold on the 
steep. Once we came to a spot where 
the cafion widened, giving room for an 
eddy which served us for a breathing 
place. At high water a passage of “ The 
Narrows” is an impossibility. No small 
craft would live in such water. But 
at this season the water was low. In- 
stead of volleying down the gorge in an 
endless succession of great white roaring 
surges, as is its wont in time of freshet, 
the current now darted on like a flight of 
green arrows, splintering into a hiss of 
foam on every point and ledge, and oc- 
casionally dipping under a group of sta- 
tionary “ripples.” 

Though this devious chasm is not a 
mile in extent, we occupied two hours and 
more in its passage. For all that, we 
had little time to appreciate our grim 
surroundings. We had to catch our im- 
pressions. With straining shoulders and 
flashing paddles, we aided to our utmost 
the poles of our sorely-perspiring guides. 
Sometimes we would grasp a jutting rock 
and hold on like leeches while the pant- 
ing Melicites breathed. We thrust and 
paddled desperately, now on this side, 
now on that, as a spiteful cross current 
would tug fiercely at our bow to drag us 
into some small but malignant Charybdis. 
All the while our ears rang with the rush- 
ing clamor of the rapids, doubled and 
trebled and hurled back by the chasm’s 
resonant walls. At last the walls fell 
swiftly apart before us, revealing a far, 
bright stretch of placid waters, bedded 
in low, green shores, with a sundown sky 
of clear sea green and amber widening 
out peacefully above it. 

Beheld from this cavern of tumult and 
gloom, the vision came to our eyes as 
the veritable embodiment of a dream. 
Though close ahead, we scarce could 
realize that we should ever attain it. 
And, in truth, we did attain it only by 
mightiest effort. That last fifty yards! 
The rapid was like a long fall. The 
trough was deep, and there was never 
an eddy to shelter us, nor rock to offer us 
room to cling and breathe. We crept up 
inch by inch, At times we crept not at 
all, but hardly held our own, ‘The water 
swished and curled at our bows, sheering 
off to either side like the streaming tail 
of a comet, At last, with a grunt from 


Steve, the Ecclesiastic’s birch shot out of 
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the rocky jaws and floated deliciously in 
the pale evening. 

At sight of this my muscles woke re- 
freshed ; attainment was possible! Tom 
surged mightily upon his pole, and ina 
few moments, breathless, we too were 
floating idly upon quiet waters. But as 
for the Artist, his hand was not yet 
skilled to the paddle, and Frank had the 
fight to fight alone. Not guste alone, for 
sheer “ cussedness ” lent effect to some of 
the Artist’s lunges. Twice the craft was 
swept back helplessly, and in the intervals 
Frank elaborately “coached” his crew. 
Upon the third assault victory perched 
on the paddles, and we struck up a chorus 
of welcome which might have killed with 
envy many nightingales but for the fact 
that nightingales don’t greatly frequent 
the Tobique. 

On the morrow it was rain, rain, rain— 
now mist, now drizzle, now “ pitchforks.” 
When it happened to remain a little season 
in the mildest form, a wet mist, we struck 
tent and got under way. This was at 
about 11 o'clock. At once and without 
warning came on again the rabid form 
of “ pitchforks.” With waterproofs but- 
toned up tothe neck we endured in silence 
till we had scored a moist three miles. 
Coming to a farm house set temptingly 
close to the stream, we resolved to break 
for cover. Then the sun came out, and 
summoning our Indians from the barn 
we resumed our journey. The rest of the 
day remained capricious, the tender blue 
of its sky being dappled with grayish 
clouds which wept over us effusively at 
intervals. 

Between the showers the Artist was 
busy with his sketch book, whipping it 
under his mackintosh at the least sign of 
a sprinkle. The Ecclesiastic and myself, 
being ardent followers of the gentle 
Isaac, got our rods together and kept 
casting from side to side as the canoes 
climbed onward. We had no expectations 
to be disappointed, however, as at this 
season the large trout were in the head 
waters or at the mouths of the small 
brooks, and one must not look for a 
salmon before reaching the Oxbow. Yet 
certain of the small fry were on hand, and 
we took enough to supply our pan fairly 
The Ecclesiastic, highly favored among 
anglers, struck and landed a small grilse, 
which the Indians said was a very un 
usual capture in that part of the stream. 

Ihe fertile soil along the lower To- 
bique is being rapidly taken up by set- 
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We have had enough of action and of motion 
we.—T7he Lotus Eaters. 


ConTRARY to our habit *, on this trip 
we were enamored of Sybaris. Such 
weather as it was that mid-July! Who 
would work when he could lie at ease, 
with the ripple of water slipping past him, 
the lisp and rustle of leaves thick over 
his head? Besides, by many an arduous 
cruise, unaided, accomplished—by many a 
stormy rapid subdued with no help but 
that of our own muscles, working in prac- 
ticed harmony with our white spruce 
poles, had we not earned good right to a 
taste of unmitigated luxury ? 

‘With a unanimity which saints might 
have envied we resolved to do the To- 
bique en prince, each with an Indian be- 
hind him. This firm resolve was shining 
in our countenances when, on a sultry, 
yellow, vaporous afternoon, the New 
Brunswick Railway deposited us at the 
little village of Andover. 

Andover is on the River St. John, some 
three miles below the mouth of the 
Tobique, which flows in on the opposite 
or eastern shore. The Melicite Indians, 
on whom we had decided to rely for 
guides and canoes, have a village at the 
Tobique mouth. Our party consisted of 
the “ Ecclesiastic,” the “ Artist” and my- 
self. The Ecclesiastic is a veteran devotee 
of birch and paddle. The Artist was a 
novice, but being of frame and spirit 
fashioned to withstand the thousand un- 
natural shocks which the canoeist is heir 
to, he soon proved himself one of the ini- 





*See article entitled ‘‘ Birch and Paddle in New Bruns- 
wick Waters,” in OutinG, April, 1885. 


tiated. Without much difficulty, and for 
a consideration of $1 a day, we provided 
us each with an Indian, and each Indian 
provided a birch canoe, warranted un- 
stable but waterproof. 

Our supplies we laid in at the Andover 
grocery. As an essential, they included 
an open tin baking oven—an apparatus 
with which the Melicite bakes excellent 
bread at the camp fire. 

The start was decreed for Friday morn- 
ing, but rain and the non-appearance of 
our Melicites postponed it till the after- 
noon. A word in regard to these Meli- 
cites, whom let me commend to explorers 
of the Tobique. They were Steve Sol- 
lace, chief guide, and his two nephews, 
Tom and Frank. 

About 1:30, in a spell of clear sky, we 
paddled off from Andover and fancied 
ourselves under way ; but the Indians had 
astop to make at their village. Here was 
a delay of nearly two hours, which left us 
little of the afternoon for journeying. 
Not far ahead were “ The Narrows,” the 
toughest piece of navigation which the 
whole length of the Tobique could bring 
to bear against us, with the possible ex- 
ception of Red Rapids. We decided to 
employ the remnant of our daylight in 
demolishing the obstacle, that we might 
have clear poling to look forward to on 
the morrow. 

A mile of easy water, and “ The Nar- 
rows” were reached. Here the Tobique 
has chiseled itself a cafion through a 
range of calciferous slate which had 
sought to bar its way to the St. John. 
The little difficulty, I understand, was set- 
tled some ages back, but the river still 
chafes furiously at remembrance of the 
opposition ; the gloomy crags still threat- 
en, as if they brooded over their defeat. 
Redly into the gate of the gorge streamed 
the light of the low, unclouded sun, filling 
the water with fervent greens and olives 
and flushing the naked faces of the cliffs. 

But the gorge is tortuous and the sun- 
shine was speedily shut out, while the 
rocks drew closer and closer above, as if 
they would strike their sombre foreheads 
together. The toppling black walls were 
scrawled over with tracings of white 
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where the thin seams of limestone dis- 
played themselves. Here and there we 
marked the cordial green of a cedar tree 
swung from some scant roothold on the 
steep. Once we came to a spot where 
the cafion widened, giving room for an 
eddy which served us for a breathing 
place. At high water a passage of “ The 
Narrows” is an impossibility. No small 
craft would live in such water. But 
at this season the water was low. In- 
stead of volleying down the gorge in an 
endless succession of great white roaring 
surges, as is its wont in time of freshet, 
the current now darted on like a flight of 
green arrows, splintering into a hiss of 
foam on every point and ledge, and oc- 
casionally dipping under a group of sta- 
tionary “ripples.” 

Though this devious chasm is not a 
mile in extent, we occupied two hours and 
more in its passage. For all that, we 
had little time to appreciate our grim 
surroundings. We had to catch our im- 
pressions. With straining shoulders and 
flashing paddles, we aided to our utmost 
the poles of our sorely-perspiring guides. 
Sometimes we would grasp a jutting rock 
and hold on like leeches while the pant- 
ing Melicites breathed. We thrust and 
paddled desperately, now on this side, 
now on that, as a spiteful cross current 
would tug fiercely at our bow to drag us 
into some small but malignant Charybdis. 
All the while our ears rang with the rush- 
ing clamor of the rapids, doubled and 
trebled and hurled back by the chasm’s 
resonant walls. At last the walls fell 
swiftly apart before us, revealing a far, 
bright stretch of placid waters, bedded 
in low, green shores, with a sundown sky 
of clear sea green and amber widening 
out peacefully above it. 

Beheld from this cavern of tumult and 
gloom, the vision came to our eyes as 
the veritable embodiment of a dream. 
Though close ahead, we scarce could 
realize that we should ever attain it. 
And, in truth, we did attain it only by 
mightiest effort. That last fifty yards! 
The rapid was like a long fall. The 
trough was deep, and there was never 
an eddy to shelter us, nor rock to offer us 
room to cling and breathe. We crept up 
inch by inch, At times we crept not at 
all, but hardly held our own. The water 
swished and curled at our bows, sheering 
off to either side like the streaming tail 
of a comet. At last, with a grunt from 
Steve, the Ecclesiastic’s birch shot out of 


the rocky jaws and floated deliciously in 
the pale evening. 

At sight of this my muscles woke re- 
freshed ; attainment was possible! Tom 
surged mightily upon his pole, and ina 
few moments, breathless, we too were 
floating idly upon quiet waters. But as 
for the Artist, his hand was not yet 
skilled to the paddle, and Frank had the 
fight to fight alone. Not guste alone, for 
sheer “ cussedness ” lent effect to some of 
the Artist’s lunges. Twice the craft was 
swept back helplessly, and in the intervals 
Frank elaborately “coached” his crew. 
Upon the third assault victory perched 
on the paddles, and we struck up a chorus 
of welcome which might have killed with 
envy many nightingales but for the fact 
that nightingales don’t greatly frequent 
the Tobique. 

On the morrow it was rain, rain, rain— 
now mist, now drizzle, now “ pitchforks.” 
When it happened to remain a little season 
in the mildest form, a wet mist, we struck 
tent and got under way. This was at 
about 11 o’clock. At once and without 
warning came on again the rabid form 
of “ pitchforks.” With waterproofs but- 
toned up tothe neck we endured in silence 
till we had scored a moist three miles. 
Coming to a farm house set temptingly 
close to the stream, we resolved to break 
for cover. Then the sun came out, and 
summoning our Indians from the barn 
we resumed our journey. The rest of the 
day remained capricious, the tender blue 
of its sky being dappled with grayish 
clouds which wept over us effusively at 
intervals. 

Between the showers the Artist was 
busy with his sketch book, whipping it 
under his mackintosh at the least sign of 
a sprinkle. The Ecclesiastic and myself, 
being ardent followers of the gentle 
Isaac, got our rods together and kept 
casting from side to side as the canoes 
climbed onward. We had no expectations 
to be disappointed, however, as at this 
season the large trout were in the head 
waters or at the mouths of the small 
brooks, and one must not look for a 
salmon before reaching the Oxbow. Yet 
certain of the small fry were on hand, and 
we took enough to supply our pan fairly. 
The Ecclesiastic, highly favored among 
anglers, struck and landed a small grilse, 
which the Indians said was a very un- 
usual capture in that part of the stream. 

The fertile soil along the lower To- 
bique is being rapidly taken up by set- 
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tlers, so during all this day’s fishing we 
were rarely out of sight of some sign of 
civilization. Now it was a graceful and 
lofty bridge leaping across some lateral 
ravine. Now it was a white village 
perched upon a hill, with a wall of dark 
fir trees behind, and the little refuse of its 
saw mill covering the low levels in its 
front. Toward sunset the showers ceased 
finally, and in the exquisite air we grew 
all too indolent to wield a rod or pencil. 
We dreamed along between the changing 
shores, and were disposed to complain 
when the Indians halted for supper. To 
the halt, however, we grew reconciled 
when the savor of the browning trout 
stole out on the hay-sweet breezes. After 
supper we pushed on through the gather- 
ing dusk, while the twang and cry of 
night hawks filled the upper sky with 
magic, and we caught a far-off piping of 
belated frogs and the lowing of cattle 
from a farmstead back of the hills. 
Reaching a wooded island in midstream, 
we Saw that it was good, and we pitched 
our tents. For a night and a morrow this 
was the place of our sojourning, and we 
called its name “Camp Roberts.” 

The camp was on the east side of theis- 
land under a pair of stately black ash. What 
a mighty fire we built that night to glare 
across the water! It served at the same 
time, truth compels me to add, the less 
romantic purpose of drying our socks 
and so forth. All our clothes were wet, 
and our cheep-lah-quah-gan could not sat- 
isfy our needs. The camp was full of 
cheep-lah-quah-gans. It was also, as we 
soon realized, full of sand flies—the insid- 
ious and all-pervasive “ bite-um-no-see- 
um ”—and with a firm Tobique variety of 
the mosquito. These troubled the Artist 
greatly, while the rest of us, knowing 
them of old, had hidden our faces beneath 
a panoply of tar ointment. Of’ this com- 
pound the Artist stood in awe. He fled 
to it at last, however, after bitterly in- 
veighing against the Tobique for having 
brought him to this pitch. 

At 11 o’clock on Monday we reached 
Red Rapids, and finding the water very 
low we disembarked, leaving our Melicites 
to push through alone while we took a 
settlement road up the shore. Soon, to 
our astonishment, we came within sound 
of laughter and singing and shouting. 
A turn of the road brought us out upon a 
clearing, all alive with tethered teams 
and strolling couples. In the midst of 
the clearing was a barn, wherein was 
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being held a sort of picnic tea meeting. 
From the Month, from Arthuret, from 
Andover even, they had gathered in hi- 
larious parties and many - colored attire. 
We were received with frankest hospi- 
tality. It was a gay time for us, till the 
Ecclesiastic pointed out that we had con- 
sumed well nigh three hours in this prim- 
itive Vanity Fair. The Artist and I had 
made a host of acquaintances, some of 
whom did not want us to go away. We 
had played many games, interesting and 
more or less naive, in course of which (I 
blush to tell it) it had fallen to the 
Artist’s lot to kiss the prettiest damsel 
present. We had been treated to the 
dubious delights of the swing, which 
made us dizzy, and we had laid out a 
vast amount of precious muscle in as- 
sisting to swing the many and buxom 
maidens. 

At length the Ecclesiastic was obliged 
to remind us of our families and to point 
out that the rural beaux were looking 
grim; so with pockets full of cookies, - 
conversation lozenges and other tender 
tributes, we gathered up our tackle and 
withdrew. Perchance we imagined it, but 
it seemed that a gloom fell over the com- 
pany as we left. 

At the mouth of Trout Brook we found 
our Indians awaiting us. Had we kept 
them so waiting all day they would never 
have complained, such is their tireless 
patience. In the last hundred yards of 
Trout Brook we found good sport, taking, 
with red hackles chiefly, a number of ac- 
tive little fish running from five to eight 
ounces. The Ecclesiastic said a good 
many of them would weigh a pound and 
over! Such delicious ambiguity is the 
safeguard of a fisherman’s reputation. 

Further on we came to an ancient mill 
dam, not a stone’s throw from the river, 
and of course we went ashore to ex- 
plore it. The pool above was overgrown 
with water lilies, a stagnant-looking place 
enough. From under these lily leaves we 
lured out some big but lanky trout, which 
we did not like the look of and would not 
eat. There was fair sport in them, though, 
as they darted from under the leaves with 
fine ferocity and engulfed our hackles in 
their black and ugly mouths. Our In- 
dians ate them. 

For the rest of the day we little cared 
to fish. We reveled in the dole far 
niente which our unwearying Indians and 
this peerless river made possible for us. 
A word as to comfort in the bow of a 
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birch canoe. Let your Indian place a 
broad shingle nearly upright against the 
bar, and over it drape artistically your 
coat. In the bottom arrange an armful 
of grass and ferns. Then stretch out and 
be glad. Smoke if you like, as there is 
no law against it on the Tobique. We 
smoked. 

Leaving behind the Wap-skehegan (or 
“Wabsky ”), said to be troutless, we came 
to one of the “lions” of the Tobique, 
the beautiful Plaster Cliff. With a low 
shore opposite, the cliff towers straight 
from the water’s edge, a beetling face of 
many -colored rock. The surface crum- 
bles rapidly under the frost and 


The stealthy depredations of gray rain. 


The naked wall loomed over us, but 
could not look forbidding with its lovely 
mixture of cool blues and grays, reds 
and browns and yellows and umbers, som- 
bre purples and rosy or creamy white. 
Wheresoever there was a ledge, or fissure, 
or slope, there would be gathered a rich 
detritus, bearing a perfect hanging gar- 
den of wild flowers. The pendulous cups 
of the harebell swung airily from every 
crevice, sometimes so thickly as to hang a 
veil of blue lacework over many square 
yards of the rock. From the dizziest 
shelves drooped the twisted pea-green 
cables of the vetch, studded with its 
vivid purple blossom, and the white aro- 
matic yarrow flung a silvery mantle over 
the lowermost slopes. The Artist was en- 
raptured and wished his pencil were com- 
pounded of the rainbow. The Ecclesi- 
astic found a sermon of marvelous elo- 
quence in these stones ! 

The next landmark of importance 
above Plaster Cliff is the Oxbow. Per- 
haps I should call it a watermark. The 
river here twists strangely between som- 
bre, soft wood, has precipitous shores, and 
the lingering waters take on a deep olive 
hue. We halted to cast for a salmon. 
We tried our most alluring flies, but 
the salmon were not open to convic- 
tion. The trout, however, were numer- 
ous and feeding freely. The Ecclesiastic 
chose to fish from shore, whither Steve 
followed him with the landing net ; the 
Artist went ashore to sketch, while I, 
with Tom’s assistance, fished from the 
canoe. Steve had been evincing some 
desire to try his own dusky hand at the 
bewitching sport, so at last the Ecclesias- 
tic handed him the rod for a moment, 
with a few cautionary hints, and betook 


himself up the bank toa spring he had 
espied among the rocks. I held my hand 
to watch Steve as he stood proudly hold- 
ing the unaccustomed lancewood, and in 
that position the Artist immortalized him. 

All the preliminaries the Indian accom- 
plished with skill, but presently a good- 
sized trout seized one of his flies and 
started up stream. Now Steve was in a 
piteous quandary. He had forgotten all 
that he had been told to do. He under- 
stood not the mysteries of the rod, and 
was afraid the rod was going to break. 
He simply stood and gazed, with an ex- 
pression of profound concern on his ma- 
hogany face. When the trout started 
back, he pulled in some of the slack with 
his fingers gingerly enough, but let it go 
at once as soon as the fish seemed to want 
it. No one would go to his assistance un- 
invited, lest the Melicite dignity should 
be wounded. At last a variation was 
introduced. A larger fish took the dis- 
engaged fly as it trailed about the pool ; 
and then Steve raised a cry for help. The 
Ecclesiastic, with Homeric laughter, ran 
up and grasped the rod, and after a strug- 
gle brought both prizes to basket. The 
two together weighed a pound and three- 
quarters, and Steve, with undisguised com- 
placency, plumed himself on being their 
captor. For all that, however, he would 
not again take the rod, perhaps dreading 
lest a more dubious success might tarnish 
his piscatorial laurels. 

Just beyond the Oxbow we came to the 
Gulquac, one of the Tobique’s largest and 
most important affluents. At its mouth 
was an island, treeless, grassy, and miracu- 
lously stony, whereon weencamped. The 
Gulqtac joins the Tobique in a long, 
straight, shallow race, just swift enough 
to dimple and bubble deliciously. This 
race was alive with trout, of all sizes, 
saving the largest. Leaving the Artist to 
sketch and the Melicites to get supper, the 
Ecclesiastic and I whipped the Gulquac. 
We used a small brown fly, and in half 
an hour killed three dozen, ranging from 
six or seven ounces to three-quarters of a 
pound. As the dusk thickened we put on 
small moths, and with a lavender fly I 
killed two fish that went each well over 
the pound. They were sprightly creatures 
and well worth the taking. Just as the 
Ecclesiastic was preparing to reel up he 
struck a heavy fish, and found his hands 
full. I stopped fishing and went to him 
with the landing net; but he waved me 
aside, and in a little while steered his cap- 
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tive skillfully into a cove, a tiny outlet, 
where he could seize him with his fingers. 
Truly it was a beauty, and tipped the 
beam at two and a quarter. Thencefor- 
ward we rioted in trout, till we began fur- 
tively to look for vermilion spots on our 
sides. 

That same night we went salmon spear- 
ing. Do not let it be imagined for a mo- 
ment that the Ecclesiastic and I, ardent 
fishermen, could have aught but reproba- 
tion for such poaching. But the Artist 
wanted to see it, to get “a subject,” and 
we were willing to be acquainted with the 
sin that we might arm ourselves against 
it the more effectually. We tried to con- 
vince the Artist of the enormity of the 
thing, but his conscience was hopelessly 
flaccid. The night proved fairly propi- 
tious, though Steve, as mgster of ceremo- 
nies, grumbled at the film of mist which 
gathered over the waters. Our torches, 
made of oblong strips of birch bark, four 
feet in length, folded three times longitu- 
dinally and tied with the inner bark of 
the cedar, were piled ready for use. A 
cleft sapling, fixed upright in the bow of 
a canoe, served as candlestick. 

Steve, the only one who actually took 
hand in the sinful proceedings, had Frank 
in the canoe with him to paddle and the 
Ecclesiastic to absolve him. The rest of 
us stole behind, as spectators, in a sec- 
ond canoe. We poled quietly up stream 
a few hundred yards before the torch 
was lighted. Steve stood erect in the 
bow, just behind the torch, balancing the 
fish spear. The strangeness of the game, 
its romance, its fascination, began to un- 
fold themselves before us. The moon, 
large and white, was not yet clear of the 
tree tops. Her light was drowned by the 
shifting glare of the torch, that in pitchy 
rolls of smoke cast thick shadows acroés 
the crimsoned current 

Very slowly and in deepest silence we 
stole along, the Indian in the bow poling 
with the handle of his spear, his keen 
eyes searching the bottom. Now on this, 
now on that side he peered, bending and 
swaying stealthily. The dead branches, 
the whitened trunks, and the rocks along 
the steep shore took on weird shapes in 
the veering confusion of light. They 
seemed to twist grotesquely, filled with a 
sort of goblin life and alertness — and 
filled, too, with eyes where the wet leaves 
gleamed out watchfully. The breathless 
stillness was growing almost oppressive, 
when suddenly the Melicite’s spear flashed 
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downward like lightning. The captive 
which it brought up wriggling turned out 
to be a tremendous sucker. We were 
much disappointed ; but Steve swore to 
the worth of his prize, from a Melicite 
standpoint, and said, consolingly: “ Sal- 
mon, mebbe, ugh, nex’ time!” 

“Nex’ time” came not for a good ten 
minutes, but then, when the spear was 
launched forth, it was not brought back 
so easily. A mighty tumult and lashing 
of the water arose, and the canoe rocked 
in excitement. The Ecclesiastic almost 
got overboard in his eagerness to help. 
Then appeared a splendid salmon, with 
the prong of the spear through his back, 
the ashen forks inexorably gripping his 
belly. A tap on the snout stilled his 
struggles, and Steve announced that it 
weighed “all o’ fifteen pound, mebbe!” 
Our scientific intérest satisfied, and the 
Artist fairly glutted with torchlight effects, 
we returned to camp and blankets as soon 
as possible. We were sleepy when the 
sinful excitement was over. But if our 
consciences would not wake to sting us, 
there was found another agent to perform 
the office. We named that place “Camp 
Mosquito ;” and though we buried our- 
selves beneath the blankets and so es- 
caped their beaks, we were nearly smoth- 
ered by the huge brutes trampling over 
us all night long. 

In the morning the Ecclesiastic and I 
paid a visit to a pool which we had 
marked in passing the evening before. 
Tying the canoe to a projecting branch 
a little above the pool, we made long and 
crafty casts. We used smallish gnat 
flies, such as are most killing in the Nep- 
siquit, and kept them on the surface. 
Presently, as my fly fell softly on the 
outermost edge of the eddy, there came a 
strange little whirlpool right beneath it, 
followed by a screech from my reel. The 
Ecclesiastic dropped his rod quickly, 


‘slipped the knot and seized the paddle. 


Then he took time to reel in his line. 
Like a silver crescent the salmon shot 
into the air, straightened himself and fell 
slap on the spot where he expected the 
line to be. But it wasn’t there. I had 
looked out for that. Without a pause, 
another and a wilder leap, right toward 
the canoe ; and we saw him fiercely shake 
at the tiny feather sticking fast in his 
jaw. Then, after two more leaps and an 
attempt to dart under the canoe (foiled by 
a strong sweep of the Ecclesiastic’s pad- 
dle), he hurried off down stream, while the 
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reel sang and the canoe followed in haste. 
When he had taken off about sixty yards 
of my line he started for an up-stream 
scurry, which was hard on him. I checked 
him then severely. At this another series 
of leaps and another rush, and it was 
nearly twenty minutes ere the fish seemed 
to weaken. Then he gave up all at once 
and lay half on his side, close by us. The 
Ecclesiastic lifted the gaff. The sight 
roused him to one last effort. He whizzed 
off and brought up blindly in a shallow 
pool close to shore. We drew in and cut 
off his retreat. The Ecclesiastichas a just 
dislike to the gaff, so he slipped over- 
board, got both arms under the fish and 
threw him out on the grass. “ Howabout 
the ‘favored clergy’ now ?” inquired the 
Ecclesiastic. I said nothing. And the 
salmon went thirteen pounds ! 

At Two Brooks—why so called I know 
not, as we could discover but one—we got 
superb trouting and lovely surroundings. 


The brook was ice cold, and a long grav- . 


elly point gave us clear space for casting. 
Here some days might have been well 
spent, but we caught more than we knew 
what to do with ina couple of hours. That 
evening we pitched tent in a dry, sweet 
wild meadow, round which the river swept 
in a narrower channel. “ Plenty salmon 
here, mebbe!” said Steve, and we went 
in search of them. Two or three large 
trout rewarded us, but we found no sal- 
mon. Next morning, however, brought 
us better fortunes. Standing at the lower 
corner of the bend I raised a small salmon. 
But there was a flaw in my casting line, 
and to my deep disgust he sailed off with 
two flies and a couple of yards of gut. 
Thereafter, I daresay, he tried some fish- 
ing on hisown hook. A few minutes later 
I heard a shout from the Ecclesiastic on 
the other side of the bend. He was very 
busy for the next twenty minutes or so, 
and brought ashore a ten or eleven pound- 
er. Ere this was accomplished I had the 
mate of it to show him. This was a good 
record for “Camp Schell.” 

After breakfast we pushed on for the 
Forks, our objective point, passing through 
a barren and fire-ravaged country. 

“The Forks” was the trout ground of 
the river, and a resort of the salmon as well. 
At this point three large streams flow 
together. From the south comes the 
Campbell River, commonly known as the 
Right Branch; next the Mamozekel— 
“River of Alders,” as the Melicite rightly 
puts it, forming the middle tine, as it were, 


of this delectable fish fork ; and from the 
north, the Left Branch, alias the Little To- 
bique, alias the Nictor. ; 

The tongues of land between the con- 
verging streams were of luxuriant, weedy 
meadow, melodious with bobolinks. Af- 
ter dinner, leaving the Artist to his pen- 
cil, we took two of the canoes and cross- 
ed to the side where the Right Branch 
emptied in. Our Melicites held us in po- 
sition by thrusting their paddles into the 
bottom. For a time the sport was mere- 
ly good, neither better nor worse than 
that we had had already. Our persever- 
ing casts for a salmon elicited no re- 
sponse whatever. Then the breeze mod- 
erated, the trees began to cast longer 
shadows, and all at once the pool became 
alive. 

We shifted our flies a little, but soon 
found that the trout of Tobique Forks, 
when bent on making a meal, would make 
it off whatever came handiest Each new 
fly seemed better than the last. Three- 
quarter- pound fish were reeled in with 
an alacrity which set the Melicites eyes 
glistening. I had already killed a couple 
of two pounders and a deep-set, solid fish 
that I flattered myself would pass the 
three-pound notch. The Ecclesiastic, to 
judge from appearances, was having no 
worse luck. At last, as it drew near sun- 
down, the Ecclesiastic struck. something 
heavy. I thought at first it was a salm- 
on. Just then the fish came half out of 
water and I saw it was indeed a trout, but 
a patriarch among them. “ Five pounds!” 
I shouted wildly ; but the Ecclesiastic shut 
his lips and said never a word. He was 
bent on knowing to the ounce the exact 
weight of that trout, which gave him the 
trouble of a salmon twice its size. 

How finely the Ecclesiastic conducted 
that combat! When he netted the cap- 
tive it was without having stirred from 
his post. Just from water the fish 
weighed four pounds and eleven ounces. 

It was all down stream for us on our 
way home, so the Indians fixed us each 
a couch in the canoe, and a framework of 
plaited saplings above our heads hung 
awnings which shadowed us deliciously. 

My remembrance of the down trip is 
for the most part a bright confusion of 
greens and blues and browns, streaming 
away behind us in endless succession, with 
a vivid effect in rose and white at Red 
Rapids, and a study in black, with light- 
ning high lights, as we passed the Nar- 
rows in a thunder storm. 





DUCK SHOOTING ON LAKE ST. FRANCIS. 


BY E. A. 


RANKLY, it all 
came about this 
way. Charlie Wal- 
lace, a dear old 
friend, rushed into 
my office one morn- 
ing, exclaiming, 
“Hallo! Ned, the 

ducks are in.” I wheeled my chair around 

and gazed solemnly at my old friend, 
thinking possibly something was wrong ; 
but he was evidently in earnest, and hand- 
ed me a letter from old Jédeon, our guide 
at River Beaudette, on Lake St. Francis, 
which contained the welcome intelligence 
that “ Zes canards sont ict, en grand nom- 
bres.” That settled it, and after tele- 
graphing Jédeon to meet us, we left Mon- 
treal that night on the Moccasin, arriving 
at River Beaudette in time for tea at Bis- 
sette’s, at whose hospitable board many 
sportsmen have stretched their anxious 
or tired legs, just as it happened. If the 
sportsman was on his way to the shooting 
quarters, they were anxious; if he was 
returning, “tired” was no name for it. 
Jédeon drove up to the door in his 

“dog cart” just as we rose from the 

table, and a moment later, “ Bon soir, mes- 

steurs, you'll get many duck dis tam, sure, 

sure, de riviére is full of it; yest’d’y I 

cont ‘leven duck.” This was encouraging, 

to say the least, but Jédeon, good old 
soul, might mean hundreds for aught we 
knew. We soon had our traps stowed 
away in the two-wheeled cart; “ Améar- 
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guez, messieurs,” and away we go at a 
snail’s pace through the three miles of 
thick black mud, bound for the shanty. 
Jédeon regales and excites us en route 
with tales of the great bags filled dur- 
ing the previous week, and occasionally 
touches up his ¢roéfeur, John, with a whip 
made of half-inch rope, yelling “ Avance 
donc! avance donc!” with a stentorian 
accent on the donc. Arriving at the 
cabane about g P. M. we are met by Mrs. 
Jédeon, who welcomes us by at once 
insisting upon our trying her famous 
galettes, which we do to the extent of 
twenty-six between us. Pipes were lit 
and we listen while Jédeon tells us of the 
“reg’lar rafts” of ducks flying, and how 
he saw a “reg’lar procession” of them, 
that there was a “reg’lar success”’ of fall 
duck, red head, blue bill, “deaf” duck, 
saw bill, “whistlers,” and so forth, until 
he winds up with “ Good nitz, gen’l’men, 
we will fill up de poche to-morrow, for 
sure.” 

With strict injunctions to waken us at 
3:30 A.M. we bid the old man “good 
night,” and turn in to—keep awake for 
two solid hours thinking of the fun in 
store for us the next day, for we are in 
for some royal sport. 

We are called in time, and jump into 
warm top clothes, rubber hip boots and 
mackintosh the color of dried grass; 
and disdaining so early a breakfast we 
set out with cartridge bag, etc., for the 
half-mile walk to the creek where our 
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shooting boat lies. Arriving at the creek 
I take the bow of the boat, on the lookout 
for any possible shots at a stray black 
duck that may be feeding among the 
rushes. Wallace stows himself on the 
middle seat, while our mentor takes his 
place in the stern of the boat and silently 
paddles ahead. 

Half way down the stream Jédeon sig- 
nals us “ Look out,” by tapping the boat 
lightly with his paddle, while he noise- 
lessly paddles toward a large clump of 
rushes. Just as we reach the edge of 
them we hear a splashing, and four indis- 
tinct forms rise like meteors in the gray 
dawn. “Bang! bang!” go our guns, and 
we down three of them. Picking them 
up we proceed on our way to the “ blind.” 
Half an hour’s paddling brings us in 
stght of it, and a good “ blind” it is, too, 
one such as only a St. Lawrence guide 
knows how to build. Located about four 
hundred yards from shore, in a bunch of 
rushes, in water about five feet deep, it 
stands, solidly built of strong saplings, 
interlaced with long, dried grass, inclos- 
ing the boat on all sides, even to the fall- 
ing door at the entrance. Peep holes are 
provided on the outer side, so that, with 
the guide’s head a little above the top of 
the “blind” and our own eyes glued to 
the apertures, the ducks have a slim 
chance of passing our “blind” unseen. 
The decoys, twenty-five in number, are 
set, and we return to the “blind” to await 
proceedings. 

Wallace was doing his best to get a 
certain cork loose, and I was trying to 
light my pipe, when a warning cry from 
the guide: “ Keep down! keep down!” 
calls us to attention. A flock of “ whis- 
tlers’’ are seen approaching the decoys, 
and just as they settle we let them have 
both barrels, with good results, nine birds 
dropping to our shots. We keep up a 
rapid fusillade during the morning flight, 
as the ducks are flying very well and 
seem to have a strong attachment for 
our decoys. The morning flight usually 
begins at daybreak and continues until 
nearly noon. So at 12 o’clock we have 
our lunch in comfort, knowing that our 
chances of bagging any game at that 
hour are small. 

There is an hour or so from half past 
4 to nearly 6 o’clock when they fly 
fairly well and we add more to the 
poche. Our bag is a good one to-day 
for two guns, for when we “count the 
spoils” we have forty-nine ducks, of 


which twenty-one are “ whistlers,” thirteen 
blue bills, nine red heads and six black 
ducks. 

On the morrow we endeavor to repeat 
our success of the previous day, but, alas, 
through the extreme disinterestedness of 
the Ontario Government and a fee of 
$25 as a license, certain American “ pot 
hunters” have put in an appearance 
with their steam yachts for the balance of 
the shooting season. Their sporting (?) 
method is substantially as follows: Three 
or four floating “blinds” are anchored 
in the middle of the lake and numerous 
decoys are set around them. 

A small steam launch runs along the 
shore, running as close to land as possible ; 
in this manner the ducks are naturally 
frightened out into the middle of the lake. 
The “ punting up” continues incessantly 
until finally the ducks, fearing to go near 
shore, fly up and down the centre of the 
lake, rushing in hundreds to the decoys 
there placed. The slaughter is awful, for 
it is slaughter, pure and simple, as many 
as hundreds of ducks sometimes being 
killed in a day. 

Another method, and the most destruc- 
tive, consists in extending a line of float- 
ing blinds completely across the lake, 
about half a mile apart, with a man in a 
boat midway between each blind. The 
steam launch then hunts up the beds of 
ducks in the lake, keeping them on the 
move. The latter method is, however, 
rarely resorted to, as it necessitates the 
employment of so many men, a lake 
four miles wide requiring, for effectual 
slaughter, from twenty to twenty-four 
shots. 

How the authorities of the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec can and do tolerate 
such a state of affairs is beyond my com- 
prehension. Be it known, my fellow 
sportsmen, that we Canadians are terribly 
lax in our game laws.* Not that the 
more earnest sportsmen do not endeavor 
to procure the passage of just and honest 
game laws, but our law makers seem, to 
have a wonderful antipathy to the preser- 
vation of game. It would prove inter- 
esting to the readers of OuTiNG if some 
of the tactics of legislators on this im- 
portant question were put into print. 
If the present slaughter of ducks con- 
tinues for a few years longer, lovers of 
the sport may whistle for their game. 
Then the wise men of the East will be 





* See ‘‘ Game Protection,’”’ by A. C. Collins. Ourtine for 
December, 1889. 
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compelled to put on as stern a prohibitive 
law as they did in the case of moose, 
caribou, elks and reindeer. 

The keynote of the want of game pro- 
tection lies in the fact that in the prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario, at least, 
there are no Government game wardens. 
The cry of “want of unanimity among 
sportsmen” finds hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of sympathizers. The Dominion 
Gun Alliance, conceived, I believe, by 
that thoroughgoing sportsman, Mr. N. P. 
Leach, of Montreal, had for its object 
the amalgamation of all the gun clubs of 
Canada for the purpose of game protec- 
tion and indirectly of fostering trap shoot- 
ing. I quote from its constitution : 


ARTICLE II, The main objects of this Alliance 
shall be to protect and propagate game and fish 
throughout the Dominion, to adopt rules for all 
classes of trap shooting, to encourage and assist 
the formation of gun clubs and to promote and 
foster generally an interest in all lawful sport 
pertaining to the rod and gun.”’ 


The following named gentlemen were 
appointed officials for the year 1889: 
President, Judge Chadwick, Guelph, Ont.; 
first vice-president, George Pearsall, To- 
ronto, Ont.; second vice-president, Phil 
Thompson, Ottawa, Ont.; secretary, J. A. 
Keyes, St. Catherines, Ont.; treasurer, 
C. C. Small, Toronto, Ont. All gun clubs 
joining the Alliance were subject to a 
small entry fee on joining and a nomi- 
nal sum per annum asannual dues. Semi- 
annual shoots were to be held by the 
Alliance, one-half of the entry fees to be 
retained by them for the prosecution of 
offenders of the game laws. This was a 
move in the right direction, and we are 
anxiously waiting for the annual report of 
the work of the Alliance for the current 
year. : 

Trap shooting has lost its former proud 
position in the ranks of outdoor sports in 
Canada, and the interest therein has de- 
creased very rapidly this year, so that the 
Alliance cannot look to that source for 
any considerable proportion of its income. 
From whence, then, will it come ? 

It will be noticed that every officer of 
the Alliance is a resident of the province 
of Ontario. It is true that Quebec is rep- 
resented by three of the seven “scouts” 
whose duties are to see that the present 
fish and game laws are enforced, and to 
work up a general interest in fish and 
game protection, but while the Quebec 
delegates raised no objection to the Alli- 
ance being officered exclusively by resi- 
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dents of Ontario (owing to the small 
number of clubs in Quebec), subsequent 
events have shown that it would have 
been much wiser, would have greatly in- 
creased the interest in the latter prov- 
ince and would have created quite a 
pleasant spirit of rivalry, had one or more 
of the officers been chosen from among 
the many enthusiastic sportsmen of Que- 
bec. There can be no possible doubt on 
this point. The Alliance could not wish 
for a better list of officers than that which 
it selected, but it should have been chosen 
with a due regard to provincial rights. 

A resolution which I understand was © 
put before the Alliance and voted down 
was that relating to club and individual 
subscriptions, the tenor of this resolu- 
tion being that each member of a club 
should be charged an additional $2 per 
annum, the money so obtained to be 
used by the Alliance. Had this resolu- 
tion passed, every member of all the 
shooting clubs in Canada would have 
been glad to pay the increased subscrip- 
tion, for it meant a revenue to the Alli- 
ance sufficient to employ a full staff of 
game wardens during the close season. 

As the first thing, we desire the present 
game laws enforced; when that is done, 
then will be the time for the construction 
of new and more efficient ones. We 
should have a non-export law —a law 
compelling men to build blinds for duck 
shooting not more than one hundred 
yards from any shore, point of land or 
reed bed, a law prohibiting the use of 
floating blinds and steam launches, and 
the penalty for infringement of any law 
should be made so large that a second 
offense would seldom occur. 

All these we want and more, but the 
procuring of them must, of necessity, be 
gradual. No man is quite willing to ex- 
change the risk of incurring the enmity 


.of his neighbors and the loss of his busi- 


ness for the privilege of wearing a pretty 
silver “ badge of office.” 

The supply of game is so abundant at 
present that the general feeling is one of 
indifference. The far-sighted sportsman, 
however, sees things in a different light. 
He sees in the near future the only re- 
course, the poor man’s enemy, the game 
preserve; where sport is secondary to 
the largest bag made in a single day or 
season, and where the most successful 
slaughter is rewarded with much pomp 
and ceremony, the club prize, and all this 
under the cloak of sport. We have not 
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yet come to this, for we have plenty of 
game for all; but the iron hand of the 
law must be invoked to stay the further 
course of destruction. 

Systematic game protection we must 
insist upon,. and every Canadian who 
shoulders a gun should at once do his ut- 
most to force recognition of the fact in 
the place where it will do most good, 
namely, his representative at Parliament. 

But our “sheep” are straying and we 
will return to them. We remained at 








BIRD CATCHING 


BY ROB. 


er] AVE you ever been on a bird- 
«| catching expedition?” “No!” 
ao | And then I asked my friend, 





ei the landlord of the _ hotel, 
" “What is it like?” “Oh,” he 
replied, “it is immense fun! Just look 


at that linnet! Did you ever hear a bird 
sing so sweetly? I caught that one last 
autumn near Glengarriffe with Tim 
Dolan, the brogue maker. He is the 
best man at bird catching in Ireland. 
And if you go to Glengarriffe you 
shouldn’t miss an opportunity of going 
out with him.” 

It was a big pull for that roan horse up 
the mountain side above Killarney. But 
in about an hour we had the satisfaction 
of learning that we were close to the 
Queen’s cottage. It was fully five miles 
from the road level in the valley to this 
spot, but they are five miles of loveliness. 
Arbutus and oak and ash and yew line the 
road sides, and lower down were countless 
rhododendrons and flowers and ferns, 
making a veritable carpeting of beauty be- 
neath the trees. Now and then a purling 
stream wended its sinuous way through 
this groundwork of foliage, and came 
splurting into the road in miniature cas- 
cades, flinging, as it were, their lovely 
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our cabane between River Beaudette and 
Pointe Mouille three days longer, but 
with no success ; we were just four days 
too late to miss the steam launches and 
theslaughter. But faithfully, nevertheless, 
we will peg away, using our little influence 
to “keep the ducks,” and should we suc- 
ceed the readers of OuTinc who visit 
River Beaudette on Lake St. Francis will 
not go home empty handed, especially if 
they are fortunate enough to secure old 
Jédeon for their guide. 
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AT GLENGARRIFFE. 


WALSH. 


sparkling diamonds into the air as the 
leaflets broke their rush to the open. 

We dismounted from our car at the top 
of the hill and were soon ‘at the little 
plateau on which is built the cottage. 
We needed no instruction from our driver 
as to where we should look. The view 
on every side was enchanting. Right in 
front was the Eagle’s Nest Mountain, be- 
low us the middle lake, with its rocky 
islands and dark waters, and in the dis- 
tance the Gap of Dunloe, with its giant 
mountains defending the pass. Then we 
looked to the right and the lower lake 
seemed more lovely than ever. Peeping 
from their tree-grown hiding places were 
the hotels, as if unwilling to obtrude on 
this garden of nature the unequal handi- 
work of man. Mountains and lakes and 
islands and trees and barren rocks, all 
were placed in such position that made 
the entire landscape almost unreal in its 
fairylike beauty. Nature has. certainly 
spared no pains or her wealth in mak- 
ing this paradise, and as we devoured and 
drank in the scene we were not surprised 
at the conceit of the poet who calls Kil- 
larney ‘“ Heaven’s reflex.” 

About half a mile outside Kenmare our 
jehu called our attention to four or five 
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men who were seated on the ground, 
under a “ditch” or fence. “ D’ye know 
what they’re doin’, sir?” he asked. Of 
course we didn’t know, so he explained to 
us that they were bird catching. I could 
not help laughing, for I couldn’t see for 
the life of me how men sitting under a 
fence could be engaged at the same time 
in capturing any members of the feathered 
tribe. 

But I was speedily made aware of the 
process. The methods of this sport (?) 
are curious, and so interested did we be- 
come in our preceptor’s explanation that 
we decided to accompany a bird-catching 
expedition and see for ourselves the se- 
crets of this curious fraternity. 

We did not stop at Eccles’ Hotel, so 
famed for its costly dining-room picture 
gallery. Our driver suggested that there 
was a better view from Roche’s and we 
went there. We were just in time for 
dinner, and we enjoyed it, and afterward 
had a stroll through the pretty grounds 
of the hotel with the pleasant-mannered 
proprietor. 

To him we told the story of our driver 
about bird catching, and he was highly 
amused when we signified our desire to 
participate in the sport. He assured us 
that we would be very tired of it, but that 
he would arrange a party to accompany 
us on the following Sunday. When we 
asked, “ Why wait until Sunday ?” he re- 
plied, “For a very curious reason. I 
don’t believe there are fifty bird catchers 
in Ireland who are not either shoe or 
brogue makers or else nailers. The fas- 
cination of bird catching seems to belong 
solely to these people, and, as they work 
all the week, they can only indulge in the 
amusement on Sundays.” 

This revelation was so odd that we be- 
came more interested still, and asked him 
would it not be possible to induce one or 
two of them to come out on some week day, 
as it was not certain that we should remain 
at Glengarriffe so long. He said he would 
try, and forthwith called a young fellow 
who was loitering in the shrubbery. “I 
say, Jimmie! I want youto saddle the 
gray mare and ride into Bantry. Call at 
Tim Dolan’s—the brogue maker—and 
tell him that some gentlemen would like 
to go bird catching with him on Wednes- 
day or Thursday, and if he will leave his 
work for the day we shall see that he 
doesn’t lose by it.” 

The young fellow touched his cap and 
was disappearing in the direction of the 
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stables when Mr. Roche called him back 
and.said : “You had better take the gig 
with you and bring Tim over to the hotel. 
Tell him I'll put him up for the night 
and send him home in time for work in 
the morning.” “All right, sir,” and off 
went the messenger. 

Tim arrived about 10 o’clock, and was 
ushered into the proprietor’s private room, 
where we were shortly afterward intro- 
duced to him. He was delighted at the 
prospect of having an off day at his favor- 
ite amusement without losing by it, and 
heartily entered into our scheme. Over 
a glass of hot Irish whiskey he unfolded to 
us the secrets of the sport. He related in 
his quaint manner some of the great catches 
that he had made in days gone by ; how 
one Sunday he “slept it out” and had to 
go to last mass, instead of a very early 
one, and consequently was unable to reach 
the places he had marked for his expedi- 
tion. “ But begor, sir, I had the divil’s 
luck. I tuck out but wan bullfinch—but 
she was a great wan—she’d sing ye to 
sleep. An’ I wint into Lord Bantry’s de- 
mesne, just behind the castle—bad scran 
to him—savin’ yer presence. Av coorse 
they couldn’t see me. An’ what d’ye think 
I catched but six fine cocks !” 

Laughing over his luck he explained 
that, having in your possession a good 
singing bird—a goldfinch, lark, linnet, 
bullfinch or any other variety of song- 
bird—you build a cage with a double 
compartment. One below, called the cage 
proper, in which the captive songster war- 
bles a decoy song to his free relations, 
and the other a smaller compartment over- 
head, with a trap door, through which are 
put the newly-caught birds. 

Having the captive songbird, let us 
say a linnet, and the trap cage, and hav- 
ing located a spot where linnets frequent, 
a quantity of birdlime is brought out, 
and some twigs, near to where the decoy 
is placed, are smeared with it. The de- 
coy sings right merrily, the other linnets 
come about to keep him company, and 
suddenly some unwary bird perches on a 
birdlime-besmeared twig, and is caught, 
for he cannot disengage himself from this 
peculiarly sticky substance. 

This birdlime is, as I have said, pecu- 
liarly sticky—in fact, it is the stickiest of 
all the sticky things that exist, and its 
preparation is almost as peculiar as is its 
characteristic. The bird catcher hies him 
to some wood where there is an abun- 
dance of holly trees, and carefully col- 
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lects from them several pounds weight of 
bark. This he puts into a mortar and 
reduces to pulp with the assistance of 
a heavy pestle and considerable elbow 
grease. Then the mass is washed well 
and it is again pounded finer in the mor- 
tar or on some smooth stone. 

After the manufacturer is satisfied that 
it has been pounded fine enough, he again 
washes it well, and after considerable mac- 
eration the pulp assumes a grayish color. 
Then there are two or three methods of 
giving it the final preparation. One, and 
the most common, is to pull and wash it 
until nothing remains but the slate-color 
paste. When the aristocratic manufac- 
turer is satisfied that he has thoroughly 
cleansed it, he buries it in the earth, or, 
more often, in a dung heap, and here it 
remains for from seven to twenty-one days, 
at the end of which time all the water has 
been absorbed and only the sticky, gluti- 
nous paste called birdlime remains. Some- 
times, when the bird catcher has run short 
of his novel trap he examines the paste 
frequently to see if it is ready, and it 
often happens that in a few days it has 
driven off sufficient moisture to serve on 
the twigs near his decoy. 

The morning after our interview with 
Tim Dolan we were up betimes, and, after 
a hearty breakfast and a corpse reviver at 
the bar, we proceeded to do Glengarriffe. 
We had a row through the islands, visited 
the picturesque old bridge in the ravine, 
and crossing over it paid a flying visit to 
the peculiar little cottage built by one of 
the Earls of Bantry. Some of the leather 
work and tapestry in this little “box” are 
exquisitely wrought, and the old caretaker 
took very good care that we should not 
touch any of it. Then we climbed the 
little mountain to the north of, and look- 
ing like a child of, the Sugar Loaf and had 
a splendid view of this little nugget of 
nature’s beauty. 

We went to bed early, and were 
awakened at 5 o’clock on Wednesday 
to start with Tim, the brogue maker, on 
our bird-catching trip. Timothy had 
come from Bantry during the small hours 
of the morning on the “ mail car,” and 
had brought with him two cages, one 
containing a goldfinch and the other a 
linnet, and a goodly supply of birdlime. 
After breakfast we mounted a jaunting 
car, and had a pleasant drive of nearly 
six miles to the scene of our début in 
this delight of cobblers and_nailers. 
After trudging through the green fields 


and over fences capped with thorny 
furze bushes for nearly half an hour, we 
were informed, confidentially, that we 
had reached the battle ground. 

Here Tim selected a part of the ditch 
or fence on which were growing some 
white-thorn bushes, and on a bare green 
patch deposited the cage containing the 
goldfinch. He then unearthed a can of 
birdlime from his pocket and dexterously 
smeared several twigs he had brought 
with him and placed them in the most 
cunning places on the bushes close to the 
cage. 

This done, we repaired to a neighbor- 
ing field, and having gone through a 
similar process deposited our linnet de- 
coy and cage on the lower side of a 
“double ditch.” The old gentleman 
then inspected the twigs at both sites, 
sniffed the air, looked at the sky, listened 
attentively to the songs of his decoys, and 
then addressing us he whispered myste- 
riously : “If there’s wan in a mile of us 
we'll catch ’em.” 

Tim was still eyeing his cages and 
watching the sky, as if he expected the 
birds to come down, manna-like, and fall 
on his sticky twigs. But suddenly he 
seemed to be satisfied, and turning to us 
he said : “We'll go into the corner at the 
aisht of the linnet field, and sit on the 
bottom of the double ditch, and we can 
see the two singers catching the wild 
wans.” We had no objections or sugges- 
tions to make. We didn’t know what 
this move was for, so we mildly obeyed 
and carted the lunch basket along. Ar- 
rived at the point of vantage indicated 
by our teacher, we opened it and had 
each a glass of good old Irish whiskey. 
This put the cobbler in better humor, 
and we ventured to ask some ques- 
tions. 

The watchers were to do nothing, sim- 
ply sit and watch, and, when a bird was 
caught, go and disengage him from his 
twig trap and place him in the upper com- 
partment of the cage. Tim grew silent, 
puffed away at his black dhudeen and 
kept his eyes restlessly watching his two 
cages. We had settled down into a kind 
of despairing silence, and smoked our 
cigars in that dreamy fashion one sees in 
the opium joints of New York or San 
Francisco. By and by we began to feel 
hungry, and my friend summoned courage 
to propose that we have some lunch. Mr. 
Dolan having no objection, we developed 
the contents of the basket and were soon 
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pitching into ham and beef sandwiches 
and excellent celery and Bass’ ale. 

I do believe Timothy’s tongue was in 
some way connected with his stomach, for 
the moment he had finished his repast he 
again became communicative. Believing 
this to be the case, and already heartily 
tired of our sojourn by the double ditch, 
I decided to ply him well with whiskey 
and thus induce him to spin some yarns— 
for anything was better than looking at 
two empty fields, two bird cages and a 
cloudless blue sky for hours in silence. 
My plan had the desired effect, for the 
old man grew merry and told us some 
capital stories of how they used to play 
cards by the “ditch side” while their 
songbirds were piping a merry song of 
invitation to their relatives. “ An’ many 
is the time I bate every wan o’ them at 
forty-five in this very spot. But, bad 
scran to me, if I could ever win a half- 
penny. Thim young fellows is the divil 
all out ” But here Tim’s narration 
was suddenly ended, for with a bound he 
was on his feet and scampering to where 
we left the goldfinch. 

We followed close behind him, and 
eagerly watched his movements as he 
neared the cage. He went up to it noise- 
lessly and on tiptoe. But when he got 
to it he uttered a fearful malediction 
on the hapless bird whose wings had got 





fixed to the birdlime, and who was now 
twitting as if in pain and making violent 
efforts to escape. We asked him what 
was wrong and he replied: “’Tis only 
wan o’ thim d d yellowhammers,” as 
he removed it from the twig. We wished 
to keep the pretty little bird, with its 
glorious yellow breast and _ black-and- 
yellow striped back and wings, but Mr. 
Dolan wouldn't have it. He would not 
put “a spalpeen of a yellowhammer in 
his cage with that darlin’ singer there.” 
So our capture was roughly released, 
and we were hurried back to our corner. 
In this way the time passed until nearly 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. Then we 
caught two linnets, much to the delight 
of our friend Tim, and just as we had 
secured them in the cage a shout from 
the roadway told us that our car had 
arrived, and we prepared to depart. 

I scarcely wish to tell my inmost 
thoughts about bird catching ; they are 
not over pleasant. But Tim Dolan en- 
joyed it, so do thousands of others of his 
profession. They love the birds; they 
love to hear them sing as they work at 
their lasts or in their forges ; and as the 
amusement pleases them and is’ quite 
harmless, if it is not elevating, I say, with 
infinite pleasure, let messieurs the cob- 
blers and nailers keep their monopoly of 
the pastime. 








MORNING. 


OH joy, ¢o five! 


To feel the bounding tide 


Of life’s red fountain through our pulses leap! 
To rise at morning’s light from slumber deep, 
And, throwing all the eastern windows wide, 

To see the glories of the world outside, 

As Nature, new-refreshed, wakes from her sleep ; 
While Phoebus up his blazing path doth ride, 

And the great earth in rhythmic whirl doth sweep 
Through space, beneath the glowing sapphire vault, 
Herself adorned with trees, and birds, and flowers, 
And every beauty God’s great love can give’ 

In all around is neither speck nor fault ; 

The gifts of Heaven’s omnipotence are ours, 

And gratefully we cry, “*Z%s joy to live!” 


CHARLES HAMPTON. 

















YACHT RACING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


BY F. C. SUMICHRAST. 






is well known the past 
season of yacht racing 
was not a particularly 

brilliant one in British 
waters, if brillian- 
cy comes from 
very large entries 
all round the 
coasts, or from 
the advent of a 
particularly suc- 
cessful yacht, or 
stern competition 
in a particu- 
lar class. Years 
ago whole fleets 
of schooners used 
to appear at the mooring buoys or starting 
line; the steam yachts killed them off, with 
the considerate assistance of Sea Belle first 
and Miranda next. Yawls‘came into fash- 
ion after a while, Corisande starting in— 
though Speranza and Enid had previously 
done some excellent sailing under that rig 
—to make new aspirants for honors order 
stickers and a half. Florinda shone like 
a star of the first magnitude through 
many a season; then came /ud/anar, the 
fearfully and wonderfully made hard- 
weather bird, and the graceful and swift 
Latona. Large cutters always existed 
and always attracted popular attention 
— Kriemhilda, Oimara, Condor, Cythera, 
Arrow flew their flags in many a stub- 
born contest. 

There were, too, smaller craft that made 
great names for themselves, who more 
than once frightened away all competi- 
tors: Mosquito, Fiona, Vanguard, Neva, 
Vanduara, each of whom in turn yielded 
to the other. These made brilliant sea- 
sons, and classes made them, too; at one 


time it was the forty-ton class that drew 
all eyes, and what races there were in it 
when iVorman, Bloodhound, Myosotis and 
Britannia contended for the badge of vic- 
tory! The tens had their day, and were 
made illustrious by Zz/y, Florence, Nep- 
tune, Buttercup, and so many more gallant 
little craft. Fifteens flourished a while, 
with Fairlie, Aveyron, Iidegonda and Mag- 
gie. The twenties cut in, headed by Vam- 
pire, the “old Bat,” whose supremacy was 
so long absolute; but Vanessa came, and 
the butterfly defeated the bat, and then a 
crowd of once famous cracks—Swunshine, 
Enriqueta, Challenge, Quickstep, Sayonara, 
with Amethea and Freda to close the list. 

In 1888 the début of Yarana, and the 
marvelous sailing of that exceedingly ele- 
gant and swift vessel, gave everybody 
ample food for talk, and it would be hard 
to say why as much excitement was not 
produced in 1889 by the advent of Va/- 
Ayrie, which had the additional attraction 
of being a challenger for the America’s 
Cup, and ought to have been watched 
with nearly the same interest as_ her 
larger sister, the Zzhistle. Be it as it 
may, the season was considered not as 
brilliant as had been fondly anticipated, 
though there was ample fun from begin- 
ning to end, a fine selection of weather, 
from dead calms to gales of wind, fogs 
and rain storms to consuming heat, and 
very often a show of starters recalling 
the palmiest days of Thames or Mersey 
matches. 

Apart from prime favorites like /rex 
and Yarana, the latter in her second sea- 
son and presumably faster, there was a 
fair show of new vessels. Watson had 
turned out Valkyrie in the sixty class, 
though she was enlarged to meet Ameri- 
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can yachts, and Deerhound, a replica of 
Valkyrie, in the forty-rating class; a new 
Southern twenty, AZimosa, and two Clyde 
ones, Dragon and Windward, were pre- 
paring to do battle for the championship 
of the class with Vreda, another Watson 
design, and the recognized queen of her 
rating. Among the tens Yvonne and Dar- 
thula in the North had Doris, hipped out 
under the new rule, to meet and conquer, 
and in the South Decima and Drina were 
to sail against Dis, while among the 
small fry there was a crop of new boats 
promising no end of sport. 

As a detailed account of such racing in 
the first class as Valkyrie took part in has 
already appeared in the pages of OuTING,* 
races already described in that article 
will be mentioned so far only as is nec- 
essary to keep the run of the perform- 
ances of the various yachts. 

The season opened on May 22 under 
the auspices of the New Thames Yacht 
Club, well known for having long stood 
out against the old Thames rule of meas- 
urement, thereby provoking one of those 
unusual occurrences—a strike of racing 
yachts. The day was paltry in the ex- 
treme, and Valkyrie was beaten on time 
by Deerhound, Yarana and Vreda, while 
Irex only finished second last. The fol- 
lowing day, under the Royal London 
burgee, Valkyrie defeated Yarana and 
Jrex in proper fashion, the wind still 
light. and baffling. Deerhound on this 
occasion had not to sail against the first- 
class boats, but against AZohawk, Colonel 
Bagot’s vessel; Foxglove, a yawl that had 
covered herself with glory the preceding 
year ; the smart Foxhound, which in her 
old age was traveling up and down wind 
with as much speed as ever, and Vreda. 

Crafts of the calibre of Mohawk and 
the Foxes have absolutely no business 
alongside of modern racers like Watson’s 
forty, and they were of course hopelessly 
distanced, Deerhound vanishing like a 
spirit, and Vreda showing them the way 
over the ground. Mohawk did not at 
once lose heart, and on the 24th tried 
her luck again, the Royal Thames giving 
the prizes. Vreda was also in it, and 
while driven very hard owed some of her 
good fortune to the tide. She stuck to 
Deerhound \ike a burr and wound up by 
saving her time with plenty to spare, so 
she had no objections to light weather. 
Valkyrie the same day defeated Yarana 





*“ Valkyrie in British Waters,” F.C. Sumichrast Ovrt- 
1nG for October, 1889. 
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and /rex, and repeated the dose on the 
25th inthe New Thames Channel match 
“down Swin,” from Southend to Har- 
wich. In this match Amphitrite, a centre- 
board schooner whose performances will 
be referred to later, Deerhound and Vreda 
also took part. Vreda was the last to 
reach Harwich, and the sailing committee 
having made up their minds that she was 
“not in it,’”’ retired before her arrival. It 
turned out, however, that she had done 
some more time salvation, and that the 
prize awarded to Deerhound properly be- 
longed to her. She claimed it and got it. 

Harwich Regatta has a pleasant repu- 
tation among the East Coast ones. In 
fact, it is practically the only one attend- 
ed by the racing fleet, though in former 
days Lowestoft used to draw the cracks 
readily, and the Royal Yorkshire could 
always manage to bring together a not- 
able fleet off Hull. But times have 
changed ; the South and West of Eng- 
land take the cream of the fun; and 
Harwich alone is visited by the flag 
hunters. It gave a miserable welcome 
to them on May 27. Fog and a cold 
wind combined to make the day un- 
pleasant, especially to losers. Valkyrie 
won easily from Yarana and /rex, while 
Mohawk and Vreda, still pitted against 
the Hound, lost themselves in the fog @ /a 
Thistle, and the handsome forty scored 
once more. Great times followed on the 
28th, when the return match was sailed. 
It was blowing a strong lower sail breeze, 
which played the mischief with the spars 
and rigging of the new yachts, both Va/- 
kyrie and Deerhound nearly losing their 
mainmasts. J/rex won, of course, in the 
wind and sea, and Yarana, sailing like a 
bird, collared the second prize. The 
Royal Thames sent the crowd flying from 
the Nore to Dover, a course over which 
many a gallant race has been sailed. The 
result was a very tall feather in Vadkyrte’s 
cap, for she laid out /rex and Yarana, to 
say nothing of Deerhound, which, in its 
turn, lost Mohawk and company. 

The Royal Cinque Ports Yacht Club 
has its headquarters at Dover, and if 
there is any weight of wind going can 
guarantee a deck washing to competitors. 
The sea off Dover has a peculiar steep- 
ness, as all passengers to Calais know, 
and it has often wrought havoc on racers. 
Valkyrie was squarely beaten by /rex, and 
showed herself a good light-weather boat, 
but an inferior strong- weather racer. 
Deerhound, in her class, had a toughish 
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experience with the wind and sea, but 
neither Vreda nor Vanessa, the latter once 
a name to conjure by, had a ghost of.a 
chance alongside her, and the latter wisely 
gave up before the race ended. 

From Dover most of the yachts went 
to Southampton for repairs, rendered nec- 
essary by the driving through the Dover 
seas, and after being set all a-taunto they 
winged their way round the Land’s End 
to Cork, the seat of the oldest yacht club 
in the world. What regattas have been 
held there! What fine contests have tak- 
en place on its waters! Dear Vander- 
decken, long since gone, but living still 
in the pages of his books, made every 

yachtsman know and 

KX love Cork. The glories 

of old days faded for 
a time, and the port 
failed to attract the 
racing fleet; but last 


\ season the 
\ YA 
= 


wholecrowd 
of them de- 
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brogue ;” a fine fleet of yachts; a good 
course, “wid rocks scattered about ;” 
keen rivalry between the cracks—every- 
thing, save and except wind. And with- 
out wind what can sailing vessels do? 
Drift. Soit was adrift. A sort of Con- 
stellation chased by the British squadron 
drift—only on that memorable occasion 
other means of propulsion than sails 
were allowed and freely used. Vadkyrie 
was the Constellation of the day, and 
floated away from Yarana and Deerhound; 
frex, feeling tired, early sat down on a 
sandbank, and her crew had really more 
excitement than their colleagues on other 
vessels. The second day, June 18, was 
just as bad, only worse, as the inhabitants 
remarked. The race was for the Queen’s 
Cup, and it was the smallest vessel of the 
crowd, Vreda, that carried it off, after 
an all day and all night drift. It was 
hard lines on Valkyrie, which had repeat- 
edly distanced all competitors whenever 
any air came, and which was regularly 
fluked out of the possession of the cup 
just when it seemed within her grasp. 
The 24th of June saw the cracks mustered 
in the Mersey, Yarana with a new main- 
sail that was intended to make and did 
make a marked difference in her sailing, 
so marked, indeed, that Valkyrie found it 
impossible to shake her off at the end, 
while Deerhound, keeping close to /rex on 
the run back, managed to save her time 
for second place, the four coming up river 
in a bunch in the fast fail- 
ing air. From the Mersey 
to the Clyde was a long 
trip, and it was done by 
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Oireland” a visit, and they made the 
Passage gay with bunting. There was a 
crack lot—Valkyrie, Irex, Yarana, Deer- 
hound, and besides these the more modest 
ex-racers and cruisers, many of whose 
names, though, woke memories of gallant 
fights on blue water. 

In fact, there was every requisite for a 
superb success. Pretty girls without num- 
ber, “wid the laste taste in life ov a 


each separately, not, as in the days of 
Oimara and Livonia, by racing to Barrow, 
having a day’s sailing there, and then 
another race to Clyde. To make up for 
this there was a perfect carnival of rac- 
ing on the famous river, the Royal Largs. 
opening the ball on the 28th of June, fol- 
lowed by the Royal Northern on the 29th 
and the 1st of July, the Mudhook on the 
3d, the Clyde Corinthian on the 5th, and 
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the Royal Clyde on the 6th and 8th, 
seven days of solid sport, with a prospect 
of more to follow at Bangor and Kings- 
town, in Ireland, before going South again. 

Deerhound here had a chance of sailing 
against vessels more of her size than 
Valkyrie, Yarana and /rex, 
though her antagonists 
were not up to her ciass. 
In fact she was having the 
same experience as Zara 
a few years ago; no forty 
would face her, 
and Mohawk 
found it more en- 
tertaining as well 
as more profita- 
ble to sail in 
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handicap races with cruisers and ex- 
racers like herself. Among the big fel- 
lows Valkyrie did best on the first three 
days, though she lost on the second to 
Yarana through one of those downright 
flukes which have given the Clyde a rep- 
utation equal to that of Dublin Bay. 
Trex was out of it until the last day, when 
she got just the direction and weight of 
wind she likes, and when, of course, she 
disposed of her rivals with uncommon 
facility, Valkyrie defeating Yarana for 
second place. Marjorie had a cut in, but 
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was of no use to the others. Deerhound 
met Lenore, thirty rater, four times and 
beat her thrice, losing the fourth race 
more through a fluke than through the 
superior local knowledge of the thirty’s 
skipper, 

Valkyrie began all right at Bangor, 
where the Royal Ulster held their regatta 
on July 12 and 13, and won from Yarana, 
Irex and Deerhound, but hereafter Mr. 
Ralli’s cutter started to win every other 
race in Irish waters, carrying off the prize 
on the second day of the Royal Ulster, 
and on both days, the 17th and 18th, of 
the Royal Irish at Kingstown, where /rex 
had no show at all, notwithstanding the 
local prayers for her success. 

Deerhound, meantime, had gone south- 
about and appeared at Dover, where on 
the 2zoth she met Foxhound, Tambourine 
and Luterpe in a strong sou’-sou’ west 
breeze with sea obligato. To win from 
these vessels was no very great triumph, 
admirably as they were fitted and handled, 
so Deerhound gave a taste of her quality 
to the yachts in the big race: Wendur, 
that notably fast yawl; Vol au Vent, also 
a yawl, but not so long ago the champion 
first-class cutter; Gudrun, a very fast 
yawl that did once hope to 
make as much of a sensation 
as Lorna, and did not; 
Sleuthhound, an outbuilt forty, 
and last, but anything but 
least, as far as pretensiors 
went, Paradox, the great Para- 
dox, that 
was to 

oie pee SEDI 
fm : all the 
rare vir- 
tues and 
qualities, 
the mar- 
velous 
swift ness 
' and grace 
of the lugger rig, beloved of privateers, 
especially French ones, in the days when 
Nelson sailed the seas and Bonaparte 
“cussed”’ up and down Boulogne cliffs 
because he could not get his grande armée 
across to perfidious Albion’s shore. Well, 
Paradox did not show to advantage, to 
put it mildly ; she made a bad start, and 
though there was plenty of wind and to 
spare, she was picked up and passed, not 
only by Deerhound, which was waking up 
the first flight, but by Auterpe and Tam- 
bourine, these last three having started 
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fifteen minutes later. ‘lwo days later 
Deerhound tried her luck and her speed 
over the course from Dover to Boulogne, 
which the late Mr. Thellusson’s Guzne- 
vere used to travel as a prize winner 
in those very palmy yachting times 
when entries were large and quality ex- 
cellent. On this day Amphitrite, Wen- 
dur, Vol au Vent, Gudrun, and Paradox 


5# 


the wind being fresh, and Wendur, the 
first in, covered the ground in 4h. 14m. 
28s., making the third best record; the 
best being that of Australia, schooner, in 
1877, when she sailed the course in 4h. 
12m. 4os. and the next best that of the 
great yawl Zatona, in 1880, which was 
just twenty-eight seconds less than Wen- 
dur’s last year, namely, 4h. 14m. Amphi- 




















YARANA, 


were again together, and Yarana was 
present, too, but was soon thrown out of 
the hunt by the carrying away of her 
bowsprit, which compelled her to with- 
draw and deprived the race of some of its 
interest. The race was quickly sailed, 


trite saved her time and collared the £ 100, 
and Deerhound, which was sailed desper- 
ately, also managed to keep within her 
allowance and got second. It was a 
thoroughly good and enjoyable race from 
start to finish; no humbugging calms or 
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flukes upsetting calculations. The next 
race was also a Channel race, from Dover 
to Ostend, where the Belgians meant to 
have a regatta. The fresh wind of the 
day before had strengthened considerably, 
and the fleet had a lively burst across in 
the heavy westerly squalls. ~The weather, 
in fact, was getting ugly and working 
up a first-class gale, but as it was mostly 
running and a port at the end of it, 
Yarana, all a-taunto again, Amphitrite, fit 
as a fiddle, IVendur, Deerhound, ambitious 
Tambourine, smart Foxhound, Samena, the 
predecessor of /rex, Grace Darling and, 
naturally, Paradox came to the starting 
line. Yarana was off with the gun ; forged 
quickly to the front and sailed one of her 
best races, with Amphitrite and Wendur, 
revelling in the weight of wind and sea, 
storming along close on her heels, fling- 
ing clouds of spray for the tearing breeze 
to whip away. Suddenly Amphitrite's spin- 
naker boom became a thing of the far 
past, a collection of tooth picks, and with 
Deerhound sailing more like the legendary 
lugger than Paradox, such an 
accident was inopportune. 

In the end, between running 
and reaching faster than their 
opponents, the two 
cutters won first and "4 ¢ 
second, and the lugger 
—well, it was not her 
day, apparent- J 
ly. This was / , 
on a Tuesday ; 


DECIMA 


the regatta was to begin on the Thursday, 
and the yachts went out but soon came 
back, nearly all more or less damaged, 
the sea heavy and very dangerous, the 
wind blowing up stronger all the time 
and no safe port to make if things got 
worse before night. They did get con- 
siderably worse and Friday was spent in 
miserable waiting ; but Saturday capped 
all, for there blew a fierce North Sea gale 
with an awful sea running—simply hope- 


less. Sunday, matters improved some- 
what, and on the Monday, July 29, both 
days’ prizes were sailed for at once in 
both classes. Yarana, Wendur, Amphi- 
trite, Vol au Vent and Paradox were in 
the first, Deerhound, Foxhound and Grace 
Darling in the second. Yarana fled from 
her rivals from one end of the course to 
the other and won just as she pleased, 
while Wendur had Amphitrite on top of 
her all day and ahead of her at the finish, 


Vol au Vent also 
saving her time. 


As for poor Para- 
dox, that was to do 
such wonders 
and lower so 
many flags, 
she 
gave 
up, a 
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badly-beaten boat, beaten not only by 
her class but by Deerhound, which, going 
in unexceptionable form, landed her two 
prizes quite comfortably. 

Rarely does a man lose without having 
some good excuse to explain the defeat 
of his yacht. Paradox had been so much 
talked up, such very great things had been 
prophesied of her; she was to be so much 
greater a wonder than even the celebrated 
New Moon, erstwhile Lord Willoughby 
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d’Eresby’s pet, that defeat and, candidly, 
ignominious defeat, was hard to swallow. 
So her owner held her up as a better sea 
boat, at all events, than Yarana, and 
hinted that if the race had been sailed in 
the gale and raging sea of the first day 
she would have made an everlasting ex- 
ample of all the cracks. Down, like the 
traditional thousand of bricks, came Mr. 
Ralli upon him with a plain challenge to 
sail a race in as howling a sou’wester as 
he liked over the Dover course for from 
£00 to £500; sea and gale to suit 
Paradox. But the lugger man did not 
take up the cutter man, and his opinions 
must have changed, for Paradox is even 
now being 
converted to 
the ketch 
rig, and hav- 
ing a steam 































engine and screw propeller put into her. 
Sic transit gloria navts. 

No time was lost by Yarana in getting 
back to the South Coast, for the Solent 
regattas were now on, and two days after 
her double win at Ostend she was along- 
side Valkyrie and Jrex off Cowes, the 
Royal London giving the prizes. It was 
a race worth seeing, for in a superb east- 
erly breeze the two Watson boats had a 
fierce set-to, both in perfect form, both 
perfectly handled, and the Richardson 
craft ready to take advantage of their 
least mistake. Honors went to Va/kyrie, 
who gave cocky Yarana an undeniable 
thrashing, a performance she repeated 
the following day under the Royal South- 
ern burgee, leading right through. Ya- 
rana was second, Deerhound third and 
Trex tourth. 

On August 2, the second day of the 
Royal Southern, Deerhound entered a han- 
dicap race with Mozna, a big Fife cutter, 
and Foxglove, the latter winning on time 
from the Scotchman, after the crack forty 
was disabled and forced to giveup. On 

the 5th, in the Royal Southampton 

race, sailed in what is known in this 
country as “a smoky sou’wester,” 
and an édition de luxe at 

> that, Deerhound and Fox- 
hound had a spell of terrific 

deck washing, the former 

\ leading, of course. She was, 
however, compelled to re- 
duce canvas in the heavy 
sea, and while doing so was 
passed by the small cutter, 
As soon as she was going 
again she 
weathered 
out so splen- 
didly on Fox- 
hound that 
she plumped 
herself clean 
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ashore before passing 
the line. So far as wind 
went the Royal South- 
ampton had rare luck, 
for on the 6th there was 
a gale blowing with 
squalls fit to twist the 
yachts out of the water. 
But the club did not 
care; it had all the 
crack racers, not- E 
withstanding that 
this was squadron 
week and the R. Y. 
S. were sailing 

for the Queen’s Y] 
Cup. The pecu- 

liar regulations 

of that high- 

toned club 
keep out 
racers and 
the royal 
gift was 
being 
sailed 
for by 
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the gale was improved by the addition of rain 
in torrents and hail in spiteful quantities, but 
through it all the plucky ones hammered away, 
Zrex going superbly and finishing well ahead, 
24m. 46s., of Yarana, the latter well deserving 
her second prize. 

That same day and in the same weather the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, as has already been 


said, were enjoying their opening day. 
The only modern racer in their entry 
was Petronilla, Lord Dunraven’s sec- 
ond string, Amphitrite, Colonel Mac- 
gregor’s centreboard schooner, not 
claiming to rank as more than a fast 
cruiser. There was also 
Waterwitch, built by Camper 
& Nicholson for Mr. Baring, 
and now owned by Lord Rev- 
elstoke. Some years since 
Waterwitch gave promise of 
speed, but she did not 
keep that promise 


last season. Aline 
was in it; a hand- 
some vessel and a 
champion 
in her day, 
when she 
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very much ex-cracks, while the less illus- 
trious prizes of the Royal Southampton 
drew /rex, Yarana, and Wendur. Valkyrie 
was in dock. With single reefs hardened 
down in mainsails the trio breasted the 
gale, /rex leading, but directly they got 
clear of shelter a heavier pull was taken 
on Wendur’s weather tiller lines, and, hard- 
er driven, buried in foam, she went to the 
front. Now the blasts sent /rex spinning 
and she forged ahead once more. On the 
run Wendur came to grief, her main gaff 
smashing. /rex showed a small spinna- 
ker and reckless Cranfield hoisted a large 
one on Yarana in the vain hope of re-* 
ducing the distance. In the second round 


was known as “hard-weather A/ine ;” 
Fgeria, Mr. Mulholland’s_ well - known 
schooner, the production of Wanhill, of 
Poole, and a sure winner in former days 
when schooner racing flourished; and, 
last of the schooners, Cefonia, the ter- 
ror of her competitors in 1874-5. Be- 
sides these a careful loser, Daphne, and 
Moina. Cetonia sailed in her old form 
all day and won with ease, though she 
carried away a topmast and her spin- 
naker came to grief. She was not the 
only sufferer, for AZoina got into trouble 
with her mainsail, and Amphitrite carried 
away her bowsprit in the nick of time to 
prevent her from turning to windward. 


To be continued. 
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THE active volunteer mil- 
itary forces of the State of 
Alabama are designated by 
law as the First, Second and 
Third Regiments of Ala- 
bama State Troops, and the 
Governor is their command- 
er in chief. The organiza- 
regiment consists of twelve 





tion of each 
companies of infantry, one battery of ar- 


tillery and one troop of cavalry. ‘The 
Second Regiment, however, reports two 
batteries of artillery. 

On the petition of not less than forty 
able-bodied men the Governor may direct 
their organization as a company, which 
must be immediately assigned to one of 
the regiments of State Troops. ‘The maxi- 
mum for infantry is fixed at roo men ; for 
artillery and cavalry the limit istz0. The 
details of the organizations are, generally 
speaking, similar to those of the army, 
the differences being slight and unimpor- 
tant. 

The Governor may authorize any com- 
pany to elect an additional second lieu- 
tenant ;* and whenever there are three 
or more companies of the same regi- 
ment stationed at the same place, and no 
field officer is present, the Governor may, 
upon application of the colonel, direct the 
commissioned officers of these companies 
to elect an additional major.+ 

Besides these regimental organizations 
there are two separate companies of in- 
fantry, the officers and men of which are 
colored. 

One of these, stationed at Mobile, 
is attached to the First Regiment, and 
the other, stationed at Montgomery, is 
attached to the Second Regiment; but 
they do not encamp or do duty with these 
regiments. They are inspected under or- 
ders of the Governor by their regimental 
adjutants, and are reported as in com- 
mendable condition. 

The militia, which is understood to be 
separate and distinct from the State 
Troops, has not been enrolled, and may 


* Military Code, Alabama. 
+ Act February 28, 1889. 
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be described as without form and void. Un- 
der the State Constitution, all able-bodied 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five are liable to military duty. 
‘Their number is said to be 150,000, and 
this estimate is based chiefly on the poll- 
tax returns made by each county 

The act to organize the militia of Ala- 
bama, approved March 8, 1876, provides 
that this force shall consist of one divi- 
sion and eight brigades, or one brigade 
for each congressional district ; that 
these shall be organized into companies 
and regiments as may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law; that these organizations 
shall not interfere with volunteer organi- 
zations of regiments already formed, 
notwithstanding such regiments may be 
formed of companies in different bri- 
gades, and that in future such volunteer 
organizations may be formed with the 
consent of the Governor as commander 
in chief. 

With the exception of the appointment 
of one major general and eight briga- 
dier generals, presumably to marshal the 
shadowy hosts provided for by the law of 
fourteen years ago, no progress has been 
made. But, by Section 196 of the Mili- 
tary Code, officers of militia are expressly 
prohibited from exercising “any authority 
over any portion of the State ‘Troops, ex- 
cept when specially ordered by the Gov- 
ernor in writing, in case of emergency, of 
which the Gov- 
ernor shall be the 
judge.” An act 
of the General 
Assembly, approv- 
ed February 28, 
1889, prohibits un- 
der penalty of not 
more than $1,000 
the assemblage in 
a military capacity 
of any person, 
persons or body 
oom * * * 
unless authorized 
by law. 

It may readily 
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be seen, then, that the effective force of turned out for inspection at the regi- 
the State is comprised in the regimental mental encampments of 1889 was found 
organizations. Their strength whenthey to be as follows :* 

















COL. PRICE WILLIAMS, JR., FIRST ALABAMA STATE TROOPS. 





REGIMENTS. | 





First. Se’nat | Third. | Total. 








Date of inspec- 





on: June 13July . July 15 
Present— | 
— vies 45 | 42 44 131 
Men 407 3 430 | 1,271 
Absent— ‘od : 
Officers. ..... 7 7 4 18 
BM ais anny 166 262 192 620 
Present and | 
absent— | | 
Officers. ..... 52 49 | 48 149 
ae 633 636 | 622 | 1,891 
Aggregate..... 685 685 670 | 2,040 








Since the above dates, the va- 
cancies which then existed have 
been filled, viz.: Company M in 
the First Regiment, and Com- 
pany I and Troop C in the Third 
Regiment. 





Path F 

os Aggre- 
| 
(Officers, Men. gate. 


Three regiments..... 181 











2,204 | 2,475 
Two colored compa-| 
Se en eet 80 86 
| | 
Total State Troops. | 187 | 2,374 | 2,561 


With the exception of the reg- 
ulation field outfit, which has not 
yet been supplied, the infantry 
and cavalry bear the arms and 
equipments of the United States 
troops. 

The artillery is equipped as fol- 
lows : 

Battery A, First Regiment— 

Two 3-inch rifles, . . . ) equal 4 

Two Gatlings, cal. 45, . § guns. 
Battery B, Second Regiment— 


Two 6-pounder brass pieces 
Two 3-inch rifles, . y — 5 
One Gatling, cal. 45, \ cane 


Battery C, Third Regiment— 
Two 3-inch rifles,. . . equal 3 
One Gatling, cal. 45, . f§ guns. 

Battery D, Second Regiment— 

One 3-inch rifle, . . . equal 2 
One Gatling, cal. 45, . § guns. 





TOM; 2 2 «ws & « wens, 


These regiments have no bri- 
gade organization, which is a 
disadvantage, especially as their 
force includes the three arms. 





* Report Adjutant General, U. S. A., 1889. 
+ Company I, strength not reported. 
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| advocate, all of the rank 
| of captain, and two aides of 
the rank of first lieutenant. 
Those duties which usually 
| fall to the pay department 
should be imposed upon 
the chief quartermaster. It 
is hardly necessary to urge 
that these officers should be 
men of known military ex- 
perience and not, as is too 
frequently the case, lay 
figures in uniform. But in 
Alabama the number of 
competent, earnest soldiers 
is so large as to be likely to 
prove an ewbarras de rich- 
esse for whomsoever might 
be called upon to make the 
selection, 
| The organization of the 
| State Troops would then 
| beeffective and mobile, and 
| a great stride would have 
| been taken toward brushing 
"| away those individual de- 
fects which seem to be in- 
separable from the present 
system of partial disintegra- 
tion. 

The amount of money 
contributed by the State 
toward the support of her 
troops is disproportionate 


OMNES 





CAPT, FRANK P. DAVIS, 


COMPANY Bb, FIRST ALABAMA (LOMAX RIFLES). 


The artillery and cavalry should be so 
consolidated as to form two separate bat- 
talions, each of which should be com- 
manded by a field officer of appropriate 
grade. An additional troop of cavalry 
should be authorized, so as to bring the 
number of troops in the cavalry battalion 
up to four. Each infantry regiment 
would then consist of twelve companies 
and should be divided into three bat- 
talions of four companies each; the num- 
ber of majors in each regiment should be 
increased accordingly. 

A brigadier general should be chosen 
from the colonels to command the whole, 
and he should be provided with a staff 
consisting of one assistant adjutant gen- 
eral, one assistant inspector general, one 
chief quartermaster, one chief commis- 
sary, one engineer officer, one ordnance 
officer, who should be the inspector of 
rifle practice, one chief surgeon, one judge 


to the services they have 
rendered. They have fre- 
quently been ordered out 
to aid in the enforcement 
of the laws, and the call to this duty, 
often extremely arduous, attended with 
no slight personal danger and exposure, 
much sacrifice of time and _ expendi- 
ture of money, has always found the 
Alabama troops prompt and eager to re- 
spond. 

Each company is allowed, for hire of 
a drill room and “other necessary ex- 
penses,”” $16.662 per month, payable quar- 
terly, on the affidavit of its commanding 
officer that during the time for which such 
allowance is claimed the company num- 
bered at least twenty-five enlisted men, 
and that twenty-five “rank and file” in 
uniform attended at least one drill for 
every month of the time charged.* 

Failure to be present at the annual en- 
campment of its regiment works a for- 
feiture of the allowance then due and to 
become due for the remainder of the 

* Military Code, Alabama. ; - 
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year. Two such delinquencies, occur- 
ring consecutively, call for disbandment.* 
Neither officers nor men receive pay while 
in camp, but when ordered into service to 
aid in the enforcement of the laws offi- 
cers are to receive half the pay and allow- 
ances of those of like grade in the army, 
while to the enlisted men are granted 
double the pay and the same allowances 
that are meted out to their comrades of 
the regular service.* 

Now, if we go into the question of the 
amount appropriated by the State for the 
purpose of paying the expenses naturally 
growing out of the annual concentration 
of the different companies at their regi- 
mental camps, and of the actual cost of 
such assemblage, we arrive at a state of 
things like this : 




















REGIMENTS. 
| Total. 
First. | Second. | Third. 
| 
Actual expendi- | 
ture, less trans- | 
portation...... $3,521.41 | $2,637.42 | $4,013.00 | $10,171.83 
Pro rata share of 
appropriation 
after paying 
cost of trans- 
portation...... 2,982.00 | 2,637.42 | 2,861.08 8,480.50 
Deficit ...... $539.41 i $1,151.92 | $1,691.33 














The above exhibits the figures for 1889. 
The amount appropriated was $11,250, 
out of which was paid on account of 
transportation for the three regiments 
$2,769.50, which left $8,480.50 to be di- 
vided among them on the basis of the 
number of men of each reported as ac- 
tually present in camp.{ In 1887-8 the 
amount appropriated for the two years 
was but $15,000; the actual expense of 
the encampments was $18,911, which left 
a deficit of $3,911. For 1889-90 the ap- 
propriation is $22,500.|| 

Each regimental commander incurs 
personal responsibility for the sum actu- 
ally expended, and the deficit must be 
made up, if at all, by contribution from 
those concerned. For the sake of making 
the encampments attractive, it has been 
customary to establish them at the head- 
quarters of the respective regiments, Mo- 
bile, Montgomery and Selma, where their 
larger fractions are stationed. But that 
such a course adds to the efficiency of 





* Military Code, Alabama. 

+ Owing to good management no deficit occurred. 

t+ Adjutant General Alabama, letter Sacomber 24, 1889. 
§ Report 1887-8, Adjutant General Alabama. 

| Act February 20, 1880. 
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the troops is questionable in the minds 
of many. The Adjutant General of the 
State, in his report for 1887-8, forcibly 
remarks: “The Alabama State Troops 
furnish their own uniforms, give their 
time, purchase and use their own tents, 
and when ordered into camp have to pay 
for the privilege.” 

In some instances men who have done 
duty in the encampments have been dis- 
charged by those employing them, and 
others have been mulcted for the time 
“lost” while in service of the State. The 
fact that in the face of such obstacles 
three live regimental organizations of 
the character described can exist at all 
speaks well for the martial spirit of Ala- 
bama’s young men, and is a striking ex- 
ample of the far-reaching value of her 
military traditions. It has been mention- 
ed that the troops furnish their own uni- 
forms. The undress is required to be 
that of the United States Army.* This, 
at least, should be provided by the State. 

Any company is permitted to wear a 
full-dress uniform of its own selection, 
and some, in availing themselves of this 
privilege, have not added to their own 
military appearance or to that:of their 
regiments. While bearskin hats, helmets 
of sky blue, major general’s epaulets and 
the swallow-tailed, pigeon-breasted gar- 
ments of our grandfathers, in green and 
blue and gray, with garnishments in every 
contrasting hue, may add brilliancy to 
the ensemble, they fail to convey that air 
of quiet strength which stands confessed 
in the simple garb of the modern soldier. 
And then the latter costs so much less 
and is in every way so much more com- 
fortable. 

The efficiency. of the organizations is 
directly assailed by the manner in which 
their officers are appointed. Section 167 
of the Military Code directs that “the 
members of each company shall every 
three years elect by ballot commissioned 
officers to hold office for the ensuing 
three years.” The viciousness of such a 
system speaks out. Why should a cap- 
tain who is competent for his place be 
called upon eto vacate it? The law 
should be changed. None but competent 
officers should be commissioned. Their 
term of service should be limited only by 
physical or by mental incapacity. And 
in regard to non-commissioned officers, 
their appointment should depend upon 
ability to pass examination as to fitness. 

* Sec. £70, Military Code. car i 
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The First Regiment, Alabama State 
Troops, has its headquarters at Mobile 
and is commanded by Col. Price Will- 
iams, Jr., long the captain of the famous 
Mobile Rifle Company. Colonel Williams 
is a veteran of the last war, of which he 
retains the souvenir in form of honorable 
scars. The lieutenant colonel, Dick Roper, 
who succeeded Colonel Williams in com- 
mand of “ the Rifles,’’ won similar distinc- 
tion on the bloody field of Shiloh eight 
and twenty years ago. Other officers 
have snuffed the smoke of battle with 
equal honor, and can, therefore, be said 
to be thoroughly seasoned and experi- 
enced in the science of war. 

As a whole the First is an effective 
body, the leaven of its historic organi- 
zations exerting a wholesome influence 
on others that have yet their spurs to 
win. More than half of its companies 
are widely separated. Four of infantry 
and a light battery are quartered in 
Mobile; the remaining infantry and a 
troop of cavalry are stationed in seven dif- 
ferent counties, extending northeastward- 
ly toward the Georgia line. But even with 
this apparent disadvantage all may be 
concentrated at the regimental headquar- 
ters within twelve hours, which will easily 
be conceded to be a happy circumstance. 

Under the law the colonel of a regiment 
may, when two or more companies are 
stationed at the same place, order these 
companies out for drill or parade once in 
each month. It is easy, then, to under- 
stand that an effective battalion of well- 
instructed troops may readily be assem- 
bled in Mobile. 

It may be said—with truth perhaps— 
that an article which is intended to be 
critical should not be made the vehicle of 
emotional details, but the graceful tribute 
paid by members of this regiment to the 
remains of Lieutenant Wilhelmi, of the 
First United States Infantry (a stranger), 
deserves at least a passing notice. In 
1886, while this officer was en route from 
Arizona to the East in search of health, 
his condition became so alarming that, 
upon reaching Mobile, his attendant call- 
ed upon the surgeon of the First Regi- 
ment for aid. 

The sufferer was ordered to hospital, 
but while painfully journeying thither his 


last breath ebbed away. All that was 
mortal was laid in state at the Regimental 
Armory, and on the next evening, es- 
corted by a platoon of the Mobile Rifle 
Company and borne by officers of the 
regiment, the body was carried to Mag- 
nolia Cemetery and placed at rest in the 
National Reservation there. Later, when 
the friends of Lieutenant Wilhelmi claim- 
ed their dead, the Lomax Rifles were or- 
dered to escort the remains from the 
place of disinterment to where the cars 
were waiting to transfer them to their 
final resting place. ‘The mystic chords 
of memory that stretch from every pa- 
triot grave” may surely find responsive 
echo here! 

A brief sketch of the several veteran 
companies of the First may be interest- 
ing. 

Company A, known as the Mobile Ca- 
dets, was organized in 1846. In April, 
1861, the Cadets, having tendered their 
services, were assigned as Company A 
to the Third Alabama. With that noted 
command the company struggled through 
all the campaigns of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, taking part in over fifty en- 
gagements, until its surrender in April, 
1865. A second company, made up of 
kinsmen of those in Company A, became 
part of the Twenty-first Alabama and 
served in the Southwest. During their 
four years of active service the Cadets 
furnished the Confederacy with two brig- 
adier generals, seven colonels and nu- 
merous officers of lower grades. They 
were first to volunteer for the Confed- 
eracy in 1861, and in later. and happier 
years, forgetting all dead issues, were 
foremost in decorating the graves of 
fallen Union soldiers. 

The Gulf City Guards, Company E, or- 
ganized in 1860, and early in 1861 became 
Company B of the Third Alabama, with 
ninety-six men on its rolls. With this 
regiment it served until the surrender at 
Appomattox. A second company bearing 
the same name joined the Twenty-fourth 
Alabama, saw service in the Southwest 
and was included in Johnston’s surrender. 
The survivors of the two war companies, 
about thirty men, all told, came together 
in 1871 and formed the present organiza- 
tion. 


To be continued. 
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A WOOD STESTA. 


I sEE through interlacing boughs 
The drifting cloud, the azure sky. 

The faint breeze through the hemlock trees 
Breathes low its lullaby. 


The wood is full of hidden birds, 
Whose changing carols low and clear, 
From brown deeps where the shadow sleeps, 
Fall sweetly on the ear. 


* \ it ney 
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Here the swift river sleeps awhile, 
Boughs dip, birds lightly come and go, 


The swallows skim, the branches swim 
In mirrored green below. 


ve 


“Come, rest with me,” the forest pleads, 
The warblers sing, the river calls. 

A mossy bed, a weary head, 
And slumber gently falls. 


Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 





ALASKAN 


BY W. T. 


HILE 

Great 

Britain 

Yj andthe 

~~ United 

States were 

at odds half 

a century ago 

Z about the di- 
4 viding line of 

4 Be J their Western ter- 

B yy ritories, tradition 
“44 Yl has it that one of Eng- 

4 , 

; Yi land’s commissioners, 

'g a gentleman of the first 

rank, patriotic and jealous of 

his country’s rights, and withal a keen 

sportsman, disposed of the Columbia Riv- 
er by saying: 

“Dash the stream! The Yankees can 
keep it and welcome. England covets 
no river where salmon will not rise to the 
fly.” 

Did you ever notice how difficult it is 
to convince yourself of the uselessness of 
attempting some impossibility which you 
have set your heart on performing? Over 
and over again you have been told that 
such and such a thing cannot be done ; 
you have read it in a score of works 
whose veracity on other questions you 
would not think of impugning, yet you 
must try it yourself, and, if you fail, try 
it again until at last the sad truth is 
forced upon you that your cherished wish 
cannot be realized. It was so with me 
last summer. I suppose twenty people 
who ought to have known, and who did 
know, in fact, tried to persuade me that 
the salmon of the Pacific Coast were, as 
the Englishman had said, of such a low- 
down vulgar disposition, so uneducated 
and coarse, as to laugh with derision (fig- 
uratively speaking) at a split bamboo and 
turn up their noses at the daintiest fly 
that ever issued from the hands of a 
maker. 

Yet, despite their words of warning, I 
might have been seen one fine summer’s 
afternoon disembarking at Victoria, B.C., 
with a fixed determination—a determina- 
tion which was fast developing into being 
my one aim in life—to fight and conquer 
in a sportsmanlike way a Western salmon. 


NOTES OF A FLY FISHERMAN. 


EMMET. 


If failure met me here, as it did and as 
it had a few days before on the lower 
Columbia, I was determined to engage 
passage on the first vessel bound north 
and try my luck among the far-famed 
fiords of the Alaskan coast. 

One night I stepped up to the desk of 
the Diard House and remarked : 

“Mr. H., do you know when the next 
Alaskan steamer starts ?” 

“Yes ; the Zider is due here to-mor- 
row, on her way up, and will probably not 
stay in port more than an hour or so. 
You are not going, though, are you? 
What’s the matter? Don’t you like the 
place ?” 

“Oh, to be sure, yes—er—delightful, 
you know. Do you suppose I could get 
a berth on that boat?” 

“Why, you’re just in time; I’ve got 
the very thing youwant. Fellow came in 
to-day and asked me to sell his for him. 
Want it?” 

“Hand her over.” Which being said, 
I paid my money and in two days found 
myself steaming to the northward, bitter 
in spirit at former failures, yet hopeful 
for better luck to come, and full of the 
pleasantest anticipation of grand scenery, 
interesting features of aboriginal life and 
the quiet, passive enjoyment which inva- 
riably attended a voyage such as the one 
to Alaska has the reputation of being, 
and as I found it. I soon discovered 
that I was by no means the only disciple 
of St. Isaac on board that ship. There 
was—whom shall I name first? Why, the 
Parson, of course, keen hunter after game, 
both small and great, a lover of the 
beauties of nature and an enthusiastic 
disciple of the gentle art. Then there 
was Mac, more rifleman than fly caster ; 
“Harvard and Yale” fellow travelers in 
search of sport, and: several others more 
or less fond of rod and gun—a pleasant 
little coterie, five of whom have since 
passed together through experiences which 
they will never forget, and which have 
welded the acquaintance formed on the 
way toward the land of the midnight sun 
into an undying fellowship. 

Oh, what a trip that was! Day after 
day, night after night, ever onward and 
upward the serpentine reaches where at 
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times the great pines on either side leant 
out and interlaced above our heads; into 
little known, unsurveyed passageways, 
passing now and then some solitary red- 
skin in his dugout, en route for the trad- 
ing posts of Victoria. Through scenes 
like these we steamed, halted often and at 
all sorts of places, for, be it remembered, 
there was nothing formal about that voy- 
age, and we, the passengers, did about 
as we pleased as regards stopping. To 
me there is something indescribably de- 
licious about this sort of journeying, this 
leaving behind of civilization with its 
railroads and telegraph wires—this in- 
vasion of the wilderness. In that north 
land Nature is still supreme, and her rule 
is pleasant. The limitless expanse of 
forest is as yet unwounded by the white 
man’s axe; the mountains have yet 
to feel the tread of his iron heel; the 
birds can twitter without fear and sing 
their matins and evensong undisturbed ; 
the beasts of the forests know not as yet 
dread for mankind. A kindly queen is 
this Dame Nature. May her dynasty yet 
stand many years before the inevitable 
overthrow comes! 

Often at night as our good ship sped 
on past unnamed islands and headlands, 
beauties of which, far from being hidden 


in darkness, were enhanced by marvelous 
combinations of twilight, moonlight and 
aurora, we saw the camp fires of a wan- 


dering band of red men. These abor- 
igines are all fisher folk, and therefore, 
to a certain extent, brothers of ours, 
even though our ideas of good fishing 
do differ slightly. Their villages are all 
placed near the junction of a mountain 
stream with the salt water, and many 
times anchor was dropped off one of these 
“ranches,” while such of the passengers 
as cared to go were pulled ashore in the 
ship’s boat, or in consideration of “ two 
bits”’ paddled in one of the Indian dug- 
outs, which as soon as we stopped gath- 
ered about the ship like flies about a sugar 
bowl. 

One day, I think it was the fifth from 
Victoria, our little fishing fraternity was 
seated together in solemn conclave, plot- 
ting to stop the vessel by fair means or 
foul, in order to whip some one of the 
enticing streams we had of late been pass- 
ing so often, when ‘“ Tennessee,” one of 
our prominent members, exclaimed : 

“Ah there, boys! here’s what we’re 
looking for. That must be the Tongass 
Narrows, and we're stopping. All hands 


get out your tackle; quick!” which we 
did, for sure enough the ship slowed up, 
the anchor was run out and the boats 
were lowered. The first that put off to- 
ward the straggling collection of shan- 
ties that peeped timidly from the inter- 
minable forest, as if ashamed of their 
boldness in doing so, bore a small but 
select company of anglers bent on wet- 
ting their lines, if nothing more, in the 
waters of an Alaskan stream. 

“Well,” says the Parson a few minutes 
later, ‘I think this rock will suit me; 
“T’ll try it here at any rate,” and he suits 
his action to the word, unlimbers and 
makes his first cast without results. We 
meanwhile move ahead, until, one by one, 
ail have stationed themselves ; then the 
sport commences. 

While completing the inevitable prep- 
arations for fly casting, I had oppor- 
tunity to scan my surroundings more 
carefully. Mon Dieu! what a lovely 
picture did that little Alaskan burn pre- 
sent as it rushed merrily onward to min- 
gle its waters with the salt sea. A noisy, 
disorderly current it was, with never a 
sign of still water until within a few 
yards of its mouth; an energetic and 
war-loving current, judging from the man- 
ner in which it fought and buffeted the 
rocks, and yet a current that, with all its 
noise and romping, loved solitude, else 
why did the pines hug it so closely that 
they all but shut out from it the light of 
day? 

I looked into the quiet pool below me, 
pondering a little on the contrast it pre- 
sented to the roaring and rustling stream 
above, and the glance told me I would 
not fish here in vain. . Three or four 
royal trout were fanning themselves lazi- 
ly in the cool water, and as I eyed them 
eagerly while fastening on a couple of 
brown hackles I saw that they changed 
their position not at all, but kept up con- 
tinuously that tail movement, as is the 
trout’s wont the world over. 

Swish! Surely that cast ought to 
rouse one of them ; gently, now coax it 
along the surface slowly. No use; try it 
again. Swish! 

Sancho Panza! I’ve got you, you 
beauty! A pretty strike you made to be 
sure, but I was ready, thank goodness. 
steady now ; all right, reel in. 

So I fished on that July morning in the 
cool solitude of the northern forest. Did 
ever the gentle sport seem so delightful ? 
Not that I claim for myself or the party 
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any heavy creels ; weight was not what 
we were after, but a few hours’ pleasant 
fishing. Nor did we take any inordi- 
nately large fish; we saw some regular 
mammoths, but, for I know not what 
reason, they refused to be beguiled into 
sampling the edible qualities of our 
“coachman,” “ brown hackles” and “ sil- 
ver doctors.” 

After landing seven I left my com- 
panions violently threshing the stream, 
shouldered my Winchester, which I had 
brought ashore with me, and started up 
the mountain side, following as well as 
possible the course of the torrent. At- 
trition with the water had worn the bould- 
ers as smooth as billiard balls, and many 
were the tumbles I took while jumping 
from rock to rock. Finally I paused and 
looked about me. I have journeyed in 
many distant and little visited places, and 
being endowed with some sense of the 
beautiful have a habit of noticing beauti- 
ful things wherever I may be; but as I 
stood there that afternoon balancing my- 
self on a huge boulder, with a rifle butt 
as my alpenstock, I thought I had never 
seen so entrancing a picture as that sur- 
rounding me. ‘The mountain side up 
which I had been toiling had suddenly 
transformed itself into a precipice at least 


fifty feet in height, over which the burn 
came tumbling with much noise and spray. 
At the foot of the cataract was a circu- 
lar basin of limpid, still water, after which, 
rushing all about my friendly rock, were 
the rapids hurrying down to their ocean 


bourne. * And such a forest! I looked 
and wondered, and said to myself, “Can 
this be the Alaska of which I have read 
so much, the half-mythical home of ice 
and Esquimo, the land of dreary wastes, 
and grizzly terrors of the Arctic?” Here 
was a forest tropical in its luxuriance ; 
so thick as to resist all attempts to enter 
it save by the stream bed; an _ under- 
growth of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, creeper, weed and grass, all matted 
and jumbled together in an inextricable 
maze. Above my head the pine boughs 
were mingled, and the place was very dank 
and dark. The stillness of the spot came 
upon me and I looked around in a half- 
startled way, expecting to see some nymph 
or river goddess disporting among the 
rock and mosses, but there was only a little 
Indian girl tiptoeing her way through the 
stream carrying a basket of berries. 

On rejoining my companions I found 
them unjointing their rods and starting 


for where our boat lay. They had all 
been successful, and we pulled back to 
the ship with a kindly feeling toward the 
trout stream of ‘Tongass Narrows. 

In this place I saw incredible numbers 
of salmon. A little bay or cove into which 
our stream emptied was literally alive 
with the fish; they were so plenty there 
that Iam sure a spear thrown haphazard 
among them would have transfixed one 
almost every time, and of course we 
tried them again with rod and reel. And 
here let me say a last word concerning 
this excellent fish and my total failure in 
taking it. At every point our vessel 
stopped we found them in countless 
thousands. 

I am bound to confess that I did not 
see any living proof of some stories I 
had heard—that they frequently impeded 
navigation, for instance—-but in Pyramid 
Harbor I made a little trip in a tug be- 
longing to the trading post at that point, 
during which I saw the Chilcat Indian 
haul in untold numbers with nets. At 
James’ Bay, an indentation on the coast 
of Baranoff Island, near Sitka, I amused 
myself while out after bears by popping at 
the salmon with my rifle (I won’t say 
how many I hit) as they leaped out of the 
water eight or ten at a time. I cast for 
them early and late, and can affirm with 
a clear conscience that no opportunity to 
hook one was left unused, yet, after all 
my endeavors, I was forced to return 
East without having accomplished what 
I wanted particularly to do—the killing 
of a salmon with rod and reel and fly in 
a fair, sportsmanlike manner. 

Now what is the reason of this con- 
tempt for the cunning handiwork of our 
Eastern tackle makers? Ah, there you 
have me. I have heard several explana- 
tions, each one as likely (or unlikely) as 
the rest, and must leave the solution of 
the mystery to my readers. 

The G. W. Elder—may her shadows 
never grow less !—reached Sitka, the cap- 
ital of our Arctic province, six days 
after our trout fishing at Tongass Nar- 
rows. A pretty little Russian-American 
town it is, and, with its population of not 
more than three hundred whites, contains 
as many objects of interest to the tourist 
and general observer as any place of its 
size in the world. There were a few on 
board, however, who took less note of the 
Greek church, etc., than of what one of 
the marine officers stationed there told 
them, namely, that Indian River,a stream 
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of some parts, emptying into the bay a 
mile south of the town, was swarming 
with trout, both great and small, and only 
waiting for just such a party as ours to 
allow themselves to be caught. 

Sitka is one of the quaintest little 
places I have ever seen; it has but one 
drawback, a superabundance of rain, 
Were it not for this—and the patriotic 
citizens of Alaska aver that they never 
think of it, and do not mind it in the 
least —I should be tempted to locate 
there to-morrow. And why not? Itisa 
fact, though on first thought it seems 
rather strange and contrary to the long- 
accepted idea of Alaska, that the ther- 
mometer rarely, if ever, registers below 
zero; the winters bring but little snow, 
the summers are cool and pleasant (ex- 
cept for the above-mentioned objection) ; 
the situation is perfect, mountains to the 
north and east cut off high winds, and an 
almost surrounded harbor, dotted with 
innumerable islets, shuts out the ocean 
swell. Are not these advantages, and 
weighty ones, too? Yet they are not all. 
Deer swarm within the very confines of 
the place; they may be found every- 
where. Bear, so the inhabitants told me, 
roam about like hogs on the berry-laden 
slope of Vostovia, just back of the town, 
and—anglers take notice !—the prettiest 
little trout brook this side of the happy 
hunting grounds meanders among the 
Baranoff mountains and finds an entrance 
into Sitka Harbor, scarce a mile from the 
old Russian castle. 

The Sitkans have built a very good 
walking road to and along the bank of 
the Indian River. I say walking road ad- 
visedly, for up there they have not pro- 
gressed as far as wagons, horses or mules. 
A noble forest clothes the island, contain- 
ing, by all odds, the finest trees we saw in 
Alaska. It was through this, on angling 
bent, that we strolled soon after the ship 
touched the dock. Overhead the sky 
was clear and blue, with never a cloud 
in sight; everything was at its best. A 
perfect day, truly, for solitary communion 
with nature and for that gentlest of arts 
—angling. 

I soon separated from my companions, 
and taking the right bank, with rod ready 
for action, meandered slowly in the course 
of the current, resting now and again 
by the side of likely-looking pools and 
rifts into which the river was divided. 
Were I versed in botanical lore, many 
would be the flowers, plants and shrubs 


for me to name and describe. The vege- 
tation was most luxuriant, and its beauty 
was not wasted on me, though I was ig- 
norant of its scientific character. 

Nature’s vocalists, the birds, thronged 
the overhanging limbs that day and sang 
in the ears of the solitary fisherman many 
pleasing ditties. The birds are all old 
friends of mine: in many and diverse sec- 
tions of the country I have studied them, 
noting down their goings and comings, 
and prying into their househoid affairs. 
Meeting my old acquaintances here in 
the far north, they all appeared doubly 
dear, unless it might be a couple of ra- 
vens who shrieked at me from the top 
of a blasted pine. But the chickadees, 
the robins and certain brightly - colored 
little warblers whose names I could not 
determine—these I watched during the 
intervals of my fishing with unfeigned 
pleasure. 

Our doings that day with the trout were 
very similar to those experienced at every 
place we had wet our lines during the 
trip. There was, I am sorry to say,a 
paucity of very large fish ; those we caught 
averaged about eight inches. ‘Tennes- 
see” landed the biggest, a glistening old 
boy of nearly two pounds. I arrived on 
the scene just in time to witness the cap- 
ture. There stood “Tennessee,” perfectly 
calm and unruffled, on the bank of the 
beautiful stream, his rod bent tip to butt, 
his line making wild gyrations through 
the water, Once the fish jumped and in 
the second he was above surface I sawa 
foeman worthy of anyone’s bamboo. 

A couple of Indian boys who were land- 
ing fish after fish nearby, using fresh salm- 
on roe as a bait, stopped for a moment 
their sport to watch the struggle, and a 
pretty sight it was, for on both ends of 
that little rod were masters in their dif- 
ferent ways—“ Tennessee”’ as a fisherman 
and the trout as a fighter. As the former 
saw me gazing entranced at the exhibition 
of skill, he remarked ina nonchalant tone, 
“That fellow down there seems somewhat 
annoyed, doesn’t he?” From his move- 
ments, I thought “that fellow” did. A 
cool chap was “Tennessee,” and one of 
the best fly fishermen I have seen for many 
aday. He, like all of us, fell completely in 
love with the beautiful scenes we visited, 
and his last word on parting was to inform 
me that if I happened to stray up there 
again within ten years I would find him 
on some of the fiords or streams, pursuing 
his favorite pastime. 
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It seems a pity that such delightful ex- 
periences as that Alaskan voyage, with 
its freedom from care and worry, cannot 
last for ever; but one fine morning the 
boat, which we had almost come to look 
upon as home, steamed into the harbor 
of Victoria. And here, brother angler, 
before saying farewell, let me adda few 
words to what I have already written, a 
few condensed sentences on fish in the 
far Northwest. 

In the first place, do not go there ex- 
pecting to do any salmon fishing. I hope 
I have made clear enough in the preced- 
ing pages the futility of this, and that 
additional warning is unnecessary. You 
will see extraordinary sights, in which 
vast numbers of salmon figure prom- 
inently, but to you, as a fly fisherman, 
they will be worse than useless. Nor 
would I advise you to make the long, 
albeit pleasant, journey to that Ultima 
Thule if fishing of any sort is your sole 
object. That you will find excellent 


ground for your favorite sport there is 
no doubt, but the average trout stream 
there is no better than, if as good as, 
many nearer home, 


‘The sketches I have 


given of my own and friends’ fishing are | 
but examples of what you will find at 
every stopping place in the trout streams 
at Metlakahtla Kasaan, Fort Wrangle, 
Loring, Pyramid Harbor, Chilcat, Killis- 
noo, Juneau, in fact anywhere you care 
to land. 

“Nothing so very wonderful ; no over- 
flowing creels and all that,” do I hear you 
say? All right, my friend, and all very 
true. We had no fishing that could be 
called remarkable, and in truth we were 
not so greatly disappointed. 

But if your object in journeying is 
that of an “all-round” sportsman and 
lover of nature, who is rather looking for 
a fair amount of good fishing, with lots 
of fine scenery, fine air and healthy, out- 
of-door life, you will find these requisites 
one and all along the Alaskan coast ; and 
if constituted like others of the genus 
homo cannot return from that grand re- 
gion— whose wonders of ice and snow 
and glaciers, mountains and a thousand 
and one other features I have not touch- 
ed upon at all—without a large stock 
of bodily benefits and pleasant reminis- 
cences, 





The United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation has adopted OUTING as its 
Official Organ, and with the opening 
of the Tennis season in June a 
weekly ‘Special ’”’ will be published, 
which several issues will be incor- 
porated each month with the regular 
monthly edition of OUTING, without 
extra charge therefor. 











THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


OvuTING begins its sixteenth volume with this 
issue. The rapidly-increasing interest in ama- 
teur sport widens our sphere and enlarges our 
task. It is more than probable that the présent 
size of the magazine will not long suffice to 
carry all the good things we have stored for this 
volume, and it is more than likely that the read- 
ing pages of OuTING will be increased by at 
least an entire number before the sixteenth 
volume shall have been completed. 


ay 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE decision of the National Lawn Tennis 
Association to hold an Eastern and a Western 
championship is a move in the right direction, 
Thus far all tournaments have been held in the 
East, and Western players who have shown skill 
had no other method of determining just where 
they stood on the scale of excellence than to go 
to the tournaments in the East. To men of 
leisure and means this was easy enough. But 
the great majority are not blessed with untold 
wealth and unbounded leisure; hence many a 
Western tennis player was, by force of circum- 
stances, prevented from competing. But now 
the Western championship will enable players 
to determine upon their best men, and means 
will be found to pay traveling expenses, which 
will make it possible for the winners to meet 
their Eastern rivals and fight for the national 
championship. In every way is this new move 
to be commended. 


* 
* & 


FISHING. 


THE rod and reel have not had their custom- 
ary winter’s nap, for eager fishermen could not 
resist the temptation of trying their luck on the 





open waters of our streams and bays during the 
months that usually see these places locked deep 
in cold winter's embrace. Not only did the 
waters invite the sportsman, but the game was 
there to tempt him. Weeks and months ahead 
of schedule time did our finny friends leave 
their winter homes to gladden the hearts of 
their Northern friends, There is every promise 
that fishing will be good this year. The efforts 
of fish associations are gradually filling the once 
uninhabited, or rather exhausted, streams and 
bays. Judicious laws help to keep marauders 
and gluttons in check, and the good sense of 
the people at large is contributing no small share 
to the success of the movement. 


* 
*% 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


THE healthy interest taken nowadays in ath- 
letic sports is an encouraging sign of the times. 
It is but a very short while ago when all efforts 
in the direction of improving the body by at- 
tention to physical development were severely 
censured, because time thus spent was consid- 
ered wasted. The most vigorous opponents for 
a long time were college trustees and faculties. 
The young men under their care, eager as all 
young men are, were perhaps injudicious in 
many of the methods employed, and much time 
was truly wasted. If trustees went to one ex- 
treme, students went to theother. Yet gradu- 
ally out of chaos order has come. The slipshod 
way in which athletic affairs were once con- 
ducted has given place to the orderly super- 
vision in most coileges possessing athletic ten- 
dencies of advisory boards, in which fac- 
ulty, graduates and undergraduates have a 
representation, and by this means many 
abuses have been happily abolished. As the 
question of athletics, or, Jet us say, physical de- 
velopment, is a very important one, it is but 
proper that the most careful attention be given 
it. Country colleges have the advantage over 
city institutions of wide fields to roam over if 
need be. Besides the disadvantage of being in 
stuffy and close quarters generally, the city col- 
legian, furthermore, very often has no gymna- 
sium to exercise in, or, if he is solucky as to have 
admittance to one, it is generally poorly fur- 
nished and in an undesirable locality. A field 
or campus exists only in name. 

Hence the recent action of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia College providing an athletic field for 
the students deserves commendation, and the 
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students are to be congratulated upon their 
good fortune. As soon as these grounds are 
ready for the different sports there is no reason 
why a new interest should not spring up among 
Columbia students in land sports. On the water 
Columbia has a good record. In other sports it 
is only when phenomenal teams could be 
brought together that much was ever achieved. 
But now it should take but a year or two to de- 
velop excellent football, baseball and tennis 
players. The possession of a field will, in an 
indirect way, still further help the students, in- 
asmuch as it will ever keep before the public 
the want of a suitable gymnasium. Influential 
Columbia College is to-day without a gymna- 
sium, and it has graduates enough who are 
abundantly able to put their hands in their 
pockets and subscribe the necessary .amount. 
It seems at present a question which will find 
its solution ere long. Then, with a suitable 
school, in which the body is looked after just as 
now the mind is trained, Columbia College will 
really turn out men able to cope in every way 
with the stern realities of life, men having well- 
trained minds in well and sensibly developed 
bodies. 


* 
%* * 
THE GAME OF BILLIARDS. 


Nowapays athletic clubs do not confine them- 
selves to one particular sport. Many pastimes 
that cannot strictly be termed athletic receive 
just as much consideration on the part of gov- 
erning committees as do track sprinting and 
other sports legitimately called athletic. Clubs 
are for the purpose of furnishing amusement 
for members. Of the latter there are many who 
are unable either through lack of time or by 
reason of physical disability to engage in 
violent exercise. Yet they need exercise just 
as much as their more fortunate club mates. 
What pastime more successfully furnishes de- 
lightful entertainment than the game of bil- 
liards? This fact is being apprectated more and 
more by our young men, and women as well, 
for there is no reason in the world why the 
gentler sex should be debarred from partici- 
pation in so fascinating a game. 

Billiards demand skill, though, perhaps, it 
will be claimed that chance, pure and simple, 
rules in many a game, when the poorest player 
makes impossible shots and runs up large scores, 
because the balls are rolling for him. 

Not in athletic or social clubs alone, however, 
does the billiard room form the frequent centre 
of attraction, but in many private houses the 
cheerful click of the ivory balls is heard and 
evenings are pleasantly spent. The fact must 
not, however, be overlooked that an hour or 
two spent at billiards is equivalent to a consid- 
erable walk, for during a game the player 
“‘covers a good deal of ground.’’ But this ex- 
ercise is had almost unconsciously and pleas- 
antly, and hence it is beneficial. 

The number of skillful amateur players is 
surprisingly large when one considers the com- 
paratively recent listing of the game as a popu- 
lar and recognized pastime. In the minds of 
many there still lurks an aversion to billiards, 
because of an imaginary connection with dis- 
reputable places. However well founded such 
a distrust may once have been, the time has 
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long passed when to play a game of billiards 
involved the visiting of resorts in which the 
morals of the young were endangered. But to- 
day the numerous billiard parlors in our lead- 
ing cities are free from these objections. 

The event in billiard circles has been the 
tourney, in which the most skillful professional 
experts participated. Jealousy generally makes 
it impossible to bring clever players together. 
After long negotiations this tournament was ar- 
ranged, and in order to place the younger gen- 
eration on a more equal footing with their more 
skillful competitors, a handicap balk-line game 
was agreed upon, in which Jacob Schaefer and 
George Slosson played at scratch, or, to be more 
precise, at 14-inch balk line to the 8-inch line of 
Catton, Ives, Daly and Heiser. 

In amateur circles the tournament of the New 
York Racquet Club always attracts considerable 
attention on the part of club men. The cham- 
pion, Orville Oddie, has for a number of years 
easily held his own against numerous aspirants 
to the title. Tournaments in athletic clubs have 
been very numerous, and the popularity of the 
game is not affected by the approach of warm 
weather. In that respect it is like bowling, and 


in the summer the country billiard tables, though 
old, with dead cushions and anything but a level 
surface, make possible jolly times to the same 
degree that perfect appointments in a luxurious 
city billiard parlor do in the winter. 


M. B. 
a 
*% 


SPORTING CLUBS IN THE ADIRON- 


DACKS. 


THE alarm has been sounded by the 7ribune. 
It is claimed that sporting clubs from the various 
cities have bought up and strictly preserved such 
large sections of the North Woods, or, as the re- 
gion is usually cailed, the Adirondacks, as to 
seriously curtail the sport of all men who, not 
belonging to one of these clubs, journey North 
in search of recreation. We quote from the 
article : ; 

‘‘The sporting clubs, with their barbed-wire 
fences and hostility to all persons who may 
venture upon their land, now threaten to make 
the parts of the Adirondacks controlled by them 
as inaccessible to tourists as the deer park of an 
English nobleman. Some of the most beautiful 
lakes in the Adirondack region have thus been 
cut off from observation by the lovers of nature. 
* * * Take, for instance, the Au Sable ponds, 
at the head of the Keene valley. A Philadel- 
phia club has bought the land about the ponds, 
which are, in fact, exquisite mountain lakes, and 
no one is permitted to see them without paying 
a fee. There is a road winding up to the ponds. 
Anyone going over that road has to pay a fee of 
$1.50. As for the free privilege of ‘camping 
out’ at the ponds, formerly enjoyed by every 
summer resident in the Keene valley, that is a 
thing of the past. In view of this rapid absorp- 
tion of the choicest lakes in the Adirondacks, 
and the exclusive spirit shown by the new 
owners of them, it begins to look as if the ordi- 
nary, commonplace tourist in the Adirondacks 
would soon be limited in his travels to the piaz- 
zas of the hotels which he inhabits.”’ 

Commenting editorially upon the threatened 
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danger to the forests, the 77zbune makes an ap- 
peal, which concludes thus : 

‘* Lastly, the summer tourist business, which 
has reached enormous proportions in the Adir- 
ondack region, is threatened with destruction 
by the sweeping away of the woods and the pur- 
chase by exclusive sporting clubs of the lands 
surrounding the few remaining lakes embow- 
ered by a primitive forest. The State must act. 
The same patriotic spirit that was shown when 
Niagara Falls was rescued from the hands of 
those who were destroying its beauty, if mani- 
fested with the same energy for the preservation 
of the Adirondack forests, would, we believe, 
succeed in guarding those noble woods from de- 
struction. Will the public-spirited men of New 
York State exert themselves to save the Adir- 
ondacks?’”’ 

There is much to say on both sides of a ques- 
tion like this. From nearly every State in the 
Union there come reports of the destruction of 
game by those who have no interest whatever 
in its preservation, and with these accounts of the 
beneficial effects of sporting clubs. This very 
Adirondack region has furnished many stories of 
the scarcity of game, and the destruction of for- 
ests has gone hand in hand with that of their deni- 
zens, It is beyond a question that game clubs 
preserve the game, not only for themselves, but 
in a measure for others, Of course, where every 
foot of running water is owned by wealthy 
sporting associations, as is the case in Lony Is- 
land, outsiders have little chance to fish. But 
where the game, large or small, is strictly pre- 
served over a tract of 20,000 or 40,000 acres of 
land, it will be more plentiful in the neigh- 
borhood of such a preserve. The deer are not 
branded that they may be claimed where found, 
nor are they kept inside the wire fences the 
Tribune’s correspondent complains so bitt-rly 
of. On the contrary, it is a known fact that 
the free woods near a club’s preserve are better 
shooting grounds than those at a distance. 

Again, if men choose to buy property for the 
purpose of preserving game and to hire keepers, 
it is difficult to see how this may be made ille- 
gal. It is also not easily apparent wherein the 
hunter or fisherman is injured. He has, under 
American law, an undoubted right to kill game 
or fish on public land, until such time as that 
land becomes private property and is wanted by 
the owner for other purposes. Were it that the 
Adirondacks were gradually becoming cultivated, 
growing corn and wheat, no one would claim 
that he was injured because the game was de- 
stroyed or because he was forbidden to fish or 
shoot over the ground thus occupied. In point 
of fact the remedy lies in making the Adiron- 
dacks a public park, preserving the game at 
State expense, and charging a license fee to 
sportsmen. Were this done, the people them- 
selves would become a sporting club, and could 
shoot or fish if they chose to pay their quota of 
the expense. Even were this done, we should 
have howls of ‘‘ invasion of the people’s right in 
the public domain’’ from men of that class who 
want everything for a penny and a free lunch 
thrown in. The sporting clubs are doing a 
good work in the mean-time, and, if we are to 
have any game at all fifty years hence, we will 
owe ittothem. As it is, we owe nearly all the 
legislation in favor of game preservation to their 
efforts. 


RECREATION AND HEALTH FOR 
WOMEN. 


DEsPITE the pleasant assurance that reaches 
OuTING from all points concerning the increas- 
ing interest women take every year in their 
own physical training and improvement by 
more frequent indulgence in out-of-door sports 
and gymnastic exercises, the fact yet remains, 
and it would seem a paradox, that the larger 
percentage of the female population of America 
is suffering from deterioration of good muscular 

bre. 

These are our working women— who must 
earn an honest living at desks, as teachers, au- 
thors and typewriters, over a sewing machine 
at home, or in a factory and behind the counter, 
where from eight to ten hours each day the 
muscles lie lax, almost dormant, or are unduly 
strained by overexertion. It is from them and 
their hearty sympathizers that the cry arises at 
intervals bringing to mind again the knowledge 
that our women are sadly overworked. Their 
cheeks have grown pallid, their shoulders 
stoop, and young girls whose eyes should shine 
with health and the pure enjoyment of youth 
are by a few months’ labor converted into old 
women, haggard and dispirited. 

This is only too bitterly true, and be it said to 
the credit of the women who are lifted beyond 
the necessity of struggling for a living that 
they are ready to doall in their power to lighten 
the heavy burden laid on their sisters’ shoulders. 
They have organized working women’s clubs, 
and in one room of the house fitted up a gym- 
nasium, where, under the direction of a teacher, 
the members may enjoy most beneficial exercise. 

But, unfortunately, those work-worn members 
who gladly attend lectures, concerts, etc., given 
for their entertainment in the club rooms, can- 
not be coaxed to don a divided skirt and blouse 
waist and spend a half hour or more going 
through some simple manceuvres in the gym- 
nasium that would be to them of incalculably 
more value than all the readings and songs that 
please their ears. So the club gymnasium hav- 
ing been pronounced a failure, some other sug- 
gestion must be made, for women cannot de- 
pend on the artificial strength supplied by tonics 
and doctors’ prescriptions. _Much of the cure 
for this grievous ill lies within their reach if 
they would only follow it. 

This is the simple gymnastics one can have 
in one’s own room or bathroom by merely exer- 
cising the limbs with the aid of some simple 
instrument hung on the wall behind a curtain, 
or, as the writer of a clever article in a daily 
paper suggests, by using a crash towel. Fifteen 
minutes in the morning before or after the bath 
and the same length of time before retiring at 
night are sufficient for devotion to these exercises, 
that, if strictly followed, cannot but bring about 
eventually the most encouraging results. 

Now, the chief cause of white-drawn cheeks 
and lustreless eyes is indigestion. What will ex- 
orcise this evil genius? Full breaths of fresh 
air and vigorous exercise of the arms, legs and 
body in regular movements that do not overtax 
but trim up flaccid muscles, will be the reply of 
the athlete. 

What is freer than fresh air? and it is one’s 
own will that prompts and sustains exertion. 
Therefore, busy workers who must be at your 
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post of duty early and leave late, harken to this 
bit of counsel. 

No matter how cold the night, or that no fire 
has warmed the atmosphere of your sleeping 
apartment during the day, be sure to lower the 
window sash. This will allow the air, exhausted 
of its health-giving properties, toescape readily. 
In the morning, on springing from the bed, 
while yet in your night dress, and before step- 
ping into the bath, set your hands lightly on 
the hips and draw several strong deep breaths, 
as singers do, from the stomach, and then 
plunge straight into a tub of water, not warm, 
but of a temperature that will not chill the 
bedy. Dash the water over the shoulders, work- 
ing arms and body vigorously as if swimming, 
and on stepping out apply a Turkish towel. 
Rub, rub, till the skin glows and reddens ; 
catching the fringed ends work it back and 
forth like a saw over shoulders and back, till 
the elbows ache and perspiration dampens the 
hair about the brow. The blood pulses into 
the cheeks, and peeping into some convenient 
handglass you will find a smiling rosy face 
flushing with warm blood that races merrily 
through your veins and sets the heart a beating 
like a quick race in the nipping air. 

Spend just fifteen minutes, not more, at your 
gymnastics and when you sit down at your desk 
you will find your breakfast does not lie so 
heavily and that you contemplate your work in 
a much more philosophical frame of mind. At 
first try the experiment only in the morning, and 
although it does seem for the moment far pref- 
erable and more conducive to personal comfort 
to spend that fifteen minutes snugly tucked 
under warm coverlets, luxuriously completing 
some pleasant dream, the reward will be four- 
fold, for the determination necessary to forsake 
your cosy bed to try a bit of amateur gymnastics 
in the chilly morning air will aid you to quick 
resolve in many another place when the will 
is necessary to make the way. 

MARGARET BISLAND. 


* 
* * 
YACHTING. 


THE yachting outlook for 1890 gives promise 
of a brilliant season of racing. The prospect of 
another contest for the America’s Cup is very 
small just now, and unless a challenge has 
reached the New York Yacht Club before this 
number of OUTING goes to press there will be 
no international race in 1890. But that doesn’t 
worry the yachtsmen half as much as it does 
the public, for the former will find:plenty of 
sport to keep them busy all summer racing the 
one and two year old boats against the new 
fleet of flyers now on the stocks. Some of them 
are launched already, and those who have seen 
the new forty footers of Burgess design are in- 
clined to give them a good record in advance, 
so pleased are they with their lines; but until 
some of them have beaten that very clever 
Scotch cutter M/inerva they will not be classed 
as fast yachts. 

Designer William Gardner is determined that 
the Zirzs shall outsail the A/inerva next season, 
and, with that end in view, her owner is doing 
all in his power to put the boat in the best kind 
of racing fettle. The principal change in her 
will be a perfect-fitting suit of Lapthorn sails 


from England. Gardner has a good deal of 
faith in Tom Sloane as a racing skipper, and 
very likely he will be induced to take the Zzris’ 
tiller again. 

Judging from their fall regatta last year, and 
the recent additions to their already big fleet of 
small yachts, the New York Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation’s season will be full of interesting 
events and not a little fun for its members. 
The new Corinthian Navy, too, with its four 
squadrons, taking in all the boats under twenty- 
three feet, mean to have their share of racing 
and cruising, and so do the members of the 
Corinthian Mosquito Fleet. There is some lit- 
tle jealousy between these two organizations 
and as a result their races will be more spirited. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club have taken the step 
that they should have determined upon long 
ago, in giving their members something more 
than a basin and anchorage for their money. 
The club house that they are putting up close 
to the water at the northwest corner of their 
basin will be one of the handsomest in the coun- 
try, and they will then be the only New York 
club having a shore front and club house facing 
directly on the bay. 

There is no reason why its present officers 
should not make the old Atlantic the strongest 
club in New York waters, offering as it will bet- 
ter facilities than the New York or any other 
club whose members do business in and about 
New York. It is a fact that a man can leave 
his office in Wall street, jump aboard the boat 
for Bay Ridge, where his gig is in waiting, and 
in forty minutes be sailing down the bay in his 
yacht enjoying the cool afternoon breeze. 

Up at pretty Larchmont, on the Sound, the 
yachtsmen of that live club have every season 
to look forward to a jolly season’s racing and 
cruising, while the New Rochelle, Riverside, 
Cedar Point, Oyster Bay and New Haven clubs 
all have good prospects ahead for them. With 
the best commodore at its wheel that ever steered 
a club over the sands and shoals of adversity to 
success — Elbridge T. Gerry—the New York 
Yacht Club is making great preparations for the 
opening of the season, its annual regatta and 
events that follow it. 

Our Eastern friends, too, and the Lake yachts- 
men tell us that the season of 18g0 will be the 
biggest one they have yet seen. 

BLUE PETER 
x 
* % 
AN OUTING FOR TEACHERS. 


THE National Education Association meets in 
St. Paul, Minn., in July of this year, and the 
members are to be congratulated on one fact. 
Should they have any days of leisure after their 
debates are over, they can, within a few miles 
of the city, find some of the finest fishing and 
hunting in the Northwest. There are many 
summer resorts in close proximity to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, at which the air from the 
pines will brighten up weary minds and rest 
tired bodies. Along the Great Northern road 
the beautiful lakes, vast forests, healthy climate 
and many other attractions serve to delight all 
who travel in that region, while within a short 
distance of any station at which the tourist may 
choose to leave the train magnificent fishing and 
shooting can be found. The Great Northern 
will run excursion trains during the convention. 





‘*A BREATH FROM THE WOODS.” 


Camp on “*B”’ Ponp, February, ’90. 


IMAGINE me in the woods—the howling wilder- 
ness, a dozen or more miles from anywhere—at 
a hunter’s camp on the border of a lovely, but 
at present icebound, little lake, framed in by 
mountains on either hand, nothing else to be 
seen but the surrounding forest, snow beneath 
and sky above. Here I am at last at rest, or, 
indeed, as much so as one can ever expect to be 
in this world. Picture also a log cabin, low 
sided and rough, two feet of snow lying on the 
roof, and withal in full keeping with the land- 
scape. I had rather said three little cabins con- 


nected, the main one for sleeping and living, 
and the two smaller built on, one for kitchen 
and the other ‘dining room;”’ also adjacent, 


another, shed-like, for: stable, called by the 
guide ‘‘ Horse Hovel.’’ Now, step in, please; 
the door is never fastened, except when ‘‘ the 
ranche”’ is deserted and the latch string hangs 
out. 

Through the kitchen, with its cook stove and 
sendry grocery boxes nailed up on walls for 
shelves and cupboards, into the main cabin. 
Here, at present, you see me sitting at a rough 
table writing. Look about; but, if —- late 
a warning, be careful not to crack your nead as 
you enter the low doorway at one corner. The 
other corners are occupied by bunks or beds, 
built solidly there from spruce poles and covered 
with fir boughs and blankets. At the farther 
end a wide open fireplace, wherein crackles and 
sputters the cheerful fire of green logs. On the 
two sides are the windows, framed in where a 
log has been left out for the purpose, like long 
rows of port holes, giving a view of the deep, 
dark woods on one hand and the open, level 
expanse of lake on the other. 

For furniture, quaint easy chairs and stools, 
hand made and home made—with only an axe 
and saw—as is all else here, from out the forest 
trees. Pictures adorn the walls, 7. ¢., news- 
paper cuts, photos and advertising cards ad 
4ié. Not high art, but lively, expressive, and 
with a dash of past events, civilized life left 
behind, and just a touch—of the female form 
divine. . 

There are three of us here at present—a friend 
whom by rare chance I met at the settlement 
““coming in’’ for his health, the guide or camp 
keeper, and myself. They two started out this 
morning to bring in some game killed yesterday 


and day before and left in the woods, and to 
set some traps for fishers and sable. As the 
writer was stiffened somewhat from a trip across 
the lake to an old moose bog yesterday, and 
footsore from snowshoe thongs, gained by our 
long tramp up the side of old ‘‘ Spruce Moun- 
tain’’ the day before, he concluded to ‘‘ keep 
the shanty,”’ and try for trout in the lake down 
front. The morning was fine, clear, bright and 
sunny, only down to 10° above at sunrise (yes- 
terday it was zero), and the snow off on the lake 
gilstened and shone with dazzling brightness in 

the cold mountain air. : 

After cutting a hole through the two feet or 
more of ice which covers the water, catching a 
few speckled beauties, and almost falling asleep 
sitting there, basking in the sun, ‘‘a lone fisher- 
man,’ muffled up and quiet, I gave it up; 
strolled back to the cabin and hung up my fish, 
and, not feeling like going in, the day was so 
bright, I threw my rifle across my shoulder, 
sauntered down to the spring for a drink and 
thence on up the trail which leads out, less than 
a mile, to the ‘‘tote road’’—the Southern- 
sounding name they give here toasled path 
from logging camps up on Moosehead and run- 
ning into the settlements. At the juncture of our 
trail with this road, nailed up on a tree alongside, 
isa covered box with sign attached, cut in birch 
bark, ‘‘Camp G—Mail Box.’’ Herein we de- 
posit our letters and teamsters going out for 
supplies take them up and mail them later on ; 
also, coming in, they bring letters from the 
“*Katahdin Works’’ post office, miles away, 
and leave them there for us. 

Well, I strolled along through the silent 
woods, thinking I might find a letter, and, ar- 
riving, sure enough there was a package of 
them, including yours. .So, leaning my rifle up 
against a tree, right there in the opening, I read 
your letter. And fancying you, shut up within 
brick walls, would enjoy a message from the 
woods though it contain nothing but the odor 
of the spruce and balsam, the free, fresh air 
of the life we live here, I walked medita- 
tively back, and, building up the dying fire, 
got myself a lunch of cold venison, biscuits and 
coffee, filled my pipe, and—have drawn for you 
this picture : 

As I sit here writing, how entirely alone I 
am! Can’t you imagine it, and the peaceful 
feeling it brings? Not a lonely feeling, how- 
ever, from knowing—the letters recalling at the 
same time the glad fact—that one has friends in 
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the world outside. But the stillness and per- 
fect calm does one good. By the fire lies dozing 
the old hound, left at home, as the snow is too 
deep for him to travel with the two who have 
gone on the mountain. A half-grown cat is 
sleeping on one of the beds, though occasion- 
ally she stretches herself and walks lazily about, 
having once or twice climbed, undisturbed, on- 
to my shoulder, as I sit writing. 

Aside from these, no signs of life! No living 
being within miles. Inside, only the sound of 
my pen and the singing of the log fire. Out- 
side, nothing at all to break the stillness but 
the light, soft soughing of the wind through the 
tree tops, the cracking at times overhead of 
some dead, snow-burdened limb, or the occ&- 
sional creaking of a wind-bent tree trunk lean- 
ing heavily against another. The ever-present 
sounds of the ‘‘ deep woods’’—well, here I am 
at the finish of my picture, and my paper, too 
(all I have in camp), so will say ‘‘ good bye’’— 
shall, alas! go ‘‘out’’ in a few days, returning 
once more to home and civilization, but rested 
by ‘‘the wilderness and the mountains,”’ re- 
freshed by the breath of the woods, F. A. A 


* 
* %& 


GAME IN NEW ENGLAND. 


OF interest to sportsmen are the efforts of the 
Manchester, Mass., Fish and Game Associatjon 
which is planning to provide more of fin, fur 
and feather for sportsmen. The plan at present 
in special practice is for restocking the covers 
with quail. A number of these game birds, 
brought in two lots from Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, have been set at liberty in the eastern 
part of the State. More are soon to be received 
and another lot is on its way from California. 
These latter birds are mountain quail. The 
sportsmen expect them to prove valuable and 
lasting additions to the game birds of Massa- 
chusetts. Inallcases the value of the additions 
by importing and liberating game birds is evi- 
dent. The lasting benefit of the additions rests 
with the sportsmen themselves, 

The association only asks that temporary 
protection be given the birds and that patches 
of buckwheat, rye, broom corn and millet be 
planted in suitable places for their food. This 
has been promised where the quail were re- 
cently set at liberty. Similar promises from 
sportsmen in other parts of the State will lead 
to supplies of the birds. The association in- 
tends, also, to provide immediate supplies of 
pinnated grouse, and even of the more hardy 
and prolific sharp-tailed grouse. There has 
been talk of restocking the woodlands of the 
State with wild turkeys. This plan will be put 
in practice if all interested—and that should in- 
clude everybody—will only heed the associa- 
tion’s warning, sent out when the quail and 
grouse are supplied: ‘‘ Give the birds a chance.”’ 


* 
*% * 
THE PLEASURES OF BICYCLING. 


‘‘THE time of the singing of birds has come 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land,”’ 
cried the wise old king who sang so sweetly of 
the fair promises of spring, and the masters of 
steel steeds who have long and patiently waited 


for the coming of May, with her bland skies and 
mild breezes, re-echo his words, adding that the 
season for the bicycler’s pleasures draweth nigh. 
Indeed if one possessed the Indian’s gift of 
quickly catching and translating sounds, by 
putting one ear to the earth anywhere in the 
country outside of New York, he would hear 
the muffled roll of hundreds of rubber tires on 
brightly-flashing steel wheels that are merrily 
revolving éver the white high roads. There is 
just at this season an exodus of bicyclers to the 
country roads, and those who have no time or 
mind to wander far afield find room to stretch 
their legs and expand their lungs in Central 
Park. Double tricycles, tall, graceful Colum- 
bias and the safety, each carrying a smiling 
rider, as often a woman as a man, whiz by 
at breathless speed, and the machines them- 
selves seem to revel in the spring outing, re- 
flecting the yellow sunshine from the polished 
spokes and trimmings. During the winter, 
more from force of habit than from inclination, the 
most ardent cyclers foreswore the joys of brisk 
riding and laid up their machines for something 
like four months ; yet the mild weather kept the 
roads clear enough for the most cautious rider, 
and since February nothing has occurred to mar 
the rider’s pleasure. In fact, quite a number of 
the non-enthusiasts, as those may properly be 
called who mount their silent steeds but occa- 
sionally, were tempted to try the highways best 
suited for cycling, for many of the days in the 
winter (?) now past were too beautiful to be 
spent indoors. 

If New Yorkers, be they business men or 
women, who can snatch only one day, and that 
a Sunday, from the steady course of their la- 
bors, wish to spend their holiday a-wheeling, 
they can follow a short itinerary laid out in this 
wise: Wheel up through the park and across 
town to Harlem bridge, and in a few moments 
the selection of many superb roads lies before 
the riders. By striking across toward the little 
town of West Farms an hour’s steady work at 
the pedals will carry one flying over a royal 
turnpike, under overarching oaks, through 
quaint Westchester, tiny Schuylerville, and on 
down 0 the tip of Throg’s Neck, where the 
gray walls of old Fort Schuyler rise from the 
green turf. Along this road one passes many 
historical spots. These are the old gray stone 
church, built in the days of Queen Anne; the 
white cottages of prosperous farmers, and the 
stone gateways leading to the splendid country 
home of some millionaire aristocrat, the tur- 
rets and chimneys of whose great house appear 
above the park oaks. 

In the matter of good wheeling roads New 
York offers, perhaps, more advantages than 
any other city, and though Washington boasts 
of miles of asphalt-paved avenues, the bicycle 
clubs of the metropolis number as many and as 
ardent members as can be shown in any other 
city in the country. This season we can also 
confidently expect a goodly increase in the num- 
ber 6f women riders. Yearly they gain more 
confidence in the management of their ma- 
chines, and the efforts of the few who inaugu- 
rated the sport among ladies some years ago 
are seconded and encouraged by the sight of 
many feminine converts to tricycling and bi- 
cycling. M. 





SPRING, UP CANADA WAY. 


SPRING has come, what need of words? 

’ She has said so through the birds, 
Through the small boy, with his sling shot ; 
And his boast of deadly wing shot. 


Through the frogs that now are filling Crows are cawing loud and oftly, 
All the bog holes with their thrilling. And the bluebird whistles softly. 
By these tokens, all and single, Loud the meadow lark is piping, 


Spring has come with jump and jingle. And the sportsman goes a-sniping. 


Now the high-hole springs his rattle. Now we do not need your Massic 

Is it love, or is it battle? To inspire a vernal classic. 

And the cowbird puffs and splutters, To the dogs with old Falernian ! 

As his cartwheel screech he utters. There’s a warbler—a Blackburnian ! 


But I’m getting past the season, 
I must stop, regain my reason, 
‘Gainst the muses I’ve been sinning, 
Whilst the summer work’s beginning. 
Wab. 


SHE WON THE GAME. 


SHE won the game, how could I play? 
When, spite of all that sages say, 
Unmindful how the chance cards fell, 
And, conscious of but one sweet spell, 
My mind went wandering far away ? 


I saw her dark eyes’ witching ray, 

I saw her smile of triumph gay, 

Till, all my dreaming to dispel, 
She won the game. 


She won, I lost ; yes, lost that day, 

What she alone can e’er repay. 

The game was hers, and truth to tell, 

She won my fickle heart as well, 

And holds it now in sov’reign sway ; 
She won the game. 


HoweEL_t STROUD ENGLAND. 
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IT WOULDN’T WORK, 





Whiorenng. 











Jones, who has had an unlucky day’s shooting, 
meets a sportsman who has had better success, 
and transacts a little business with him. 





Witmsang 











On meeting a couple of his friends Jones proudly 
exhibits his game, until one of them remarks that 
the squirrels were shot with a rifie, while Jones’ 
weapon seems to be a shotgun. 


























AMONG the many social games which have 
won popular favor backgammon and draughts 
easily rank with the best. They are favorites 
that have afforded pleasure to old and young 
alike. The principles of the two games, with 
directions to play, as laid down in A 
Pardon’s work, and also parts of Anderson’s 
‘‘Checkers,’’ have been published in a neat lit- 
tle volume which should be in the possession of 
every family. [Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
New York.] 


To the many books on Alaska that have re- 
ceived mention in these columns we must add 
‘*The New Eldorado,’’ by Maturin M. Ballou. 
The author evidently had his eyes wide open, 
and he introduces the reader to a variety of in- 
teresting scenes. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
sie | 


‘“THEIR CANOE TRIP,’’ by Mary P. W. Smith, 
is a book sure to please boys. It is a story 
which furnishes a great deal of interesting in- 
formation. [Roberts Brothers, Boston.] 


THE Dark Continent has furnished scenes for 
many tales. At present Stanley’s successful 
return has renewed our interest in that land, and 
so our young friends will highly value Walter 
Wentworth’s story about ‘‘Kibbou Ganey.”’ It 
is a good story, and the author promises some 
further news of Nap in a second volume. 
[Roberts Brothers, Boston.] 


AN entertaining story for children is ‘‘ Flip- 
Wing the Spy,’’ by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. The 
author tells of animals whose characters are de- 
picted in accordance with their natures. In 
this manner the love for animal nature which 
children generally possess is cultivated. [Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. ] 


‘*OnE WEEK AFLOAT,’’ by Wallace P. Stanley, 
describes the adventures of two boys while ex- 
ploring the Pequonset River. [Illustrations of 
interesting scenes liven up the volume, which 
ought to please boys greatly. [Belford, Clarke 
& Co., Chicago. ] 


Mr. EDWARD WAKEFIELD, the author of ‘‘ New 
Zealand After Fifty Years,’’ and a most valued 
contributor to OUTING’s pages, has translated 
‘* Henriette, or a Corsican Mother,”’ by Francois 
Coppée. He has rendered the delightful French 
of the author of ‘‘ Contes Rapides’’ into equally 
pure and limpid English, and has brought before 
us in most admirable manner one of the best of 
modern French novels. The stcry is a narrative 
of the jealousy of a mother for the mistress of 
her only son, and although the theme may grate 





on our American ears it is handled with rare 
delicacy and taste. [Worthington Company, 
New York. ] 


FEw series of articles have been of more im- 
portance than those published in Scribner's 
Magazine on the ‘‘ American Railway.’’ They 
were written by Thomas Curtis Clarke, John 
Bogart, M. N. Forney, E. P. Alexander, H. G. 
Prout, Horace Porter, Theodore Voorhees, Ben- 
jamin Norton, A. T. Hadley, Thomas L. James, 
Charles Francis Adams and B. B. Adams, Jr., 
and they covered the work of the railway from its 
inception to the time when its puffing locomotives 
bring passengers and freight to every station. 
The articles have now been issued in book form, 
and it is not saying too much to affirm that they 
should be studied carefully by everyone who 
would understand one of the greatest economic 
forces in our modern civilization. This study 
will be lightened by the pleasant style in which 
the interesting matter is presented. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


IT was a happy thought of Mr. Alonzo Roths- 
child, the proprietor of the Jewelers’ Weekly, that 
of writing to the prominent editors of the coun- 
try for their experience of watches. The an- 
swers serve to make the ‘‘ Birthday Souvenir”’ 
of the Weekly both instructive and amusing, 
and some of them are wise as well as witty. 


ALL lovers of plants are interested in the arti- 
cles published in Vick’s Magazine. Were these 
not enough (as they are) to attract attention to 
this publication, the beautiful picture ‘‘ Myself,”’ 
presented to subscribers, would be sufficient to 
do so. . 


THE great popularity of bowling makes the 
appearance of ‘‘ The Bowler’s Handbook’’ most 
timely. In it are contained the rules of the 
game, with directions concerning the best meth- 
ods of play. Bowling has the advantage of 
being a sport which can be indulged in no mat- 
ter what the weather, and as violent exertion is 
at a discount in good bowling the game recom- 
mends itself to men of sedentary habits, and is 
also a pastime for women. A careful perusal of 
the little volume will give many new ideas to 
those already clever bowlers, and to the novice 
the directions are plain enough to be understood 
and acted upon. But as good bowling can only 
be done on good alleys, the author devotes some 
space to their proper construction and care. This 
is of particular importance in private alleys or 
those attached to summer hotels. The book also 
tells how to play shuffleboard. [Peck & Snyder, 
New York. ] 
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A very useful book is ‘‘ The Practical Horse- 
shoer,’’ compiled by M. T. Richardson. It con- 
sists of a large number of practical hints written 
by blacksmiths and drawn from their own ex- 
perience and knowledge. Among so many con- 
tributors it is but natural that diversity of opin- 
ion should appear, yet it is cheering to note that 
the consensus of opinion is against cutting away 
the frog. The writers being practical men their 
advice is of great value, and the book is one 
which not only every blacksmith but all who 
are interested in horses should read. It is pub- 
lished by the compiler. 


Mr. Epwarp L. WILson publishes his ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic Mosaics,’’ and announces that it is in its 
twenty-sixth year. A copylies before us. The 
book is made up of contributions from pho- 
tographers, amateur and professional, and it 
contains a valuable amount of information. In 
his review of photographic progress Mr. Wilson 
says the most important advance is in the intro- 
duction of the new Swedish glass for photo- 
graphic lenses. Mr. Carbutt’s invention of the 
celluloid films as a substitute for glass is also 
spoken of asof great value. [E. L. Wilson, New 
York.] 

Mr. Witt N. Harsen’s “‘ White Marie’’ has 
created quite a stir. It has been attacked and 
defended with equal spirit, with the result, of 
course, that it has been read. The story is 
clever and attracts the reader, although it is a 


question whether there is not an anticlimax in - 


it. Some of the scenes are sketched with con- 
siderable power, and the interest is well sus- 
tained. [Cassell & Co., New York.] 


‘* Lapy CLANCARTY ; OR WEDDED AND WOOED,”’ 
by A. D. Hall, is a short story laid in the time 
of William of Orange, when the adherents of 
James II. were plotting to replace a Stuart 
upon the English throne. One of the last of 
these conspiracies forms the plot of the story, 
wherein the lovers are united, blessed _by the 
king and “live happily ever afterward,’’ as the 
fairy tales say. [Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago.] 

‘* HER SACRIFICE,”’ by F. W. Pearson, is a silly 
love story with apparently no flavors to tempt 
the appetite of even the most insatiable novel 
reader. [The Minerva Publishing Company, 
New York. ] 

IT is yet an unanswered question with book 
reviewers or readers who attempt the crystal- 
lization of their impressions into well-defined 
criticism to lay before the public, just why such 
books as Frank Danby’ s ‘‘ Dr. Phillips : a Novel 
of Jewish Society ’’ are written. Were such com- 
positions by their hasty compilation palpably de- 
signed as mere pot boilers, we would easily 
come to the conclusion that the author was no 
more nor less than % slovenly scribbler who 
pandered to the public taste for erotic literature 
because little mental effort was required and 
that a ready sale for such productions can al- 
ways be found. But ‘Dr. Phillips’’ is only 
one of many books issued each year in which 
good language, a degree of clever phras- 
ing and a capacity for gathering and assimi- 
lating human motives are wasted in the por- 
trayal of brutal animal vices. Frank Danby 
might write well of the Jewish life and charac- 
ter, yet he chooses rather to huddle this one 
strong element of his book into a carelessly- 


executed background, against iit his Chris- 
tian sinner, tricked out in white and gold, 
dances his old measure. In this story Mr. 
Danby has perhaps stepped a bit beyond the 
bounds set by the French realist, in that no 
swift vengeance falls upon his intelligent sin- 
ners. Instead, the one mounts into the chariot 


of wealth and rides triumphantly to her rewards 
of fair name and fame, while the other relapses 
into the slippered ease of quiet consolations 
Minerva 


after a life replete with crime. 
Publishing Company, New York. 


A PRETTY little story is ‘‘Three Days,’’ a 
midsummer love story, by Samuel Williams 
Cooper. There are some very good illustra- 
tions in the volume, which is handsomely got- 
ten up. [J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.] 


A LOVE of boxing, or pugilism as we rather 
choose to interpret it, seems innate in the Ameri- 
can character. Wrestling is to boxing but the 
left hand, so to speak, while fencing has gained 
a strong hold of late years in the athletic clubs 
and among our women. With these hap- 
pily existing conditions it can be easily guessed 
that the latest issued volume of the Badminton 
Library will find a warm and ready reception 
on this side of the water. 

The firm, tasteful binding is already familiar 
to our eyes through its predecessors that are al- 
most as widely read and confidently quoted on 
all matters of a sporting nature here as in Eng- 
land, Yet this volume especially recommends 
itself to public favor. A good half of the book 
is devoted to a history and extensive rules for 
practical instruction of the fine art of using foils. 
Mr. C. Grove opens his introduction with an 
altogether too brief but charming sketch of the 
origin and gradual development of foil practice 
in Italy, Spain, France and England. Then fol- 
low most copious and careful notes on instruc- 
tion in primary position and delicate details, 
compiled by Mr. W. H. Pollock and M. Camille 
Prevost, acknowledged authorities on fencing. 

A pupil under a master in the orthodox and 
somewhat old style methods will gather many 
important suggestions by close reading of this 
portion of the book, for the prevailing motive of 
the authors is to clip from foil practice all the 
false, half theatrical and wholly unnecessary 
gesticulations in preliminary, and insist that 
fencing isa graceful, delicate and most valuable 
art, worthy of constant study toward improve- 
ment in clearness of execution. The illustra- 
tions are profuse and well reproduced, aiding 
greatly in the explanation of position and form. 
Single stick is but briefly and cursorily treated. 

‘Boxing and Sparring,’’ by E. B. Mitchell, 
with wrestling by W. Armstrong, occupy the 
latter half of the volume and, though not so 
fully treated as fencing, open with faithful 
records of the history and development of the 
sports, and touch in a manner attractive even for 
the uninitiated on the fistic prowess of noted 
giants of the belt and ring, with notes and anal- 
ysis on the improvement in the method of the 
modern school of boxing over the old. 

Clever engravings are freely interspersed 
throughout, while E. Castle adds the appendix 
and complete bibliography of fencing. 

[Little, Brown & Co., Boston; Longmans & 
Green, London. ] 





SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS 


In his annual report, President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, expresses himself as not in sympathy 
with the present system of athletics there. He 
is of the opinion that freshman intercollegiate 
contests should be discontinued. This would, 
of course, seriously impair the prospect of de- 
veloping new material. President Eliot is also 
opposed to practice games with other institu- 
tions or teams. He would like to see all prac- 
tice carried on within the university itself and 
have only the championship games played out- 
side. 


THE Yale News, in order to controvert the 
prevalent opinion that college athletes in gen- 
eral have an exceedingly low standing, has 
compiled a very interesting summary, from 
which it appears that 61 per cent. of the athletes 
received appointments in the junior and senior 
classes at Yale. 


It will interest athletes to learn that Mr. F. 
W. Janssen has undertaken the management of 
an amateur department in the house of A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers. Mr. Janssen will be the 
man to consult by clubs for athletic outfits of all 
descriptions. 


A MOVEMENT has been inaugurated in Philadel- 
phia for the advancement of cricket, which will 
not only cause greatly increased interest in that 
city, but in other large cities where cricket is 
played. Complaints have hitherto been made 
by clubs in New York, Chicago, Boston, etc., 
that it was almost an impossibility to induce a 
Philadelphia club to play them in their respec- 
tive cities. 

It is now proposed to form an association. 
with dues quite low, the membership’ to in- 
clude the members of all the existing clubs in 
Philadelphia. As it will not be necessary to 
maintain any grounds or professionals, the usual 
heavy expense incident thereto will be entirely 
done away with, and the receipts of the associa- 
tion each year can be appropriated in any way 
the directors may deem most beneficial to the 
interests of cricket. Probably no plan could 
present itself to the board that would help the 
game more than the sending of teams to the 
various cities named above. With the funds at 
their disposal and the large membership from 
which to select players for the teams, this could 
easily be accomplished, while visits to Philadel- 
phia by. the different teams to play return 
matches would add to the interest of the game 
there. 


INTEREST in good horseflesh is growing, as 
was made evident by the large sums realized at 
the great sale of horses in the American Insti- 
tute in March. Alcazar, with a record of 2:20%, 
by Sultan, dam Minnehaha, was, after spirited 
bidding, knocked down to Uhlein Brothers, of 
Milwaukee, for $25,800. Voodoo, a two year 
old by Stamboul, dam Eva, was bought by Mr. 
F. G. Babcock for $24, 100. 


SoME of the greatest tennis players in Eng- 
land met on February 20 and the two succeed- 
ing days in the invitation handicap tournament 
of the Queen’s Club, West Kensington, London. 
The games were played on the new covered 
courts of the club and were the first in which 
the new system of handicapping recently adopt- 
ed by the Lawn Tennis Association of Great 
Britain was used. A large and aristocratic 
gathering witnessed the contests. The tourna- 
ment was notable for the defeat of W. Renshaw, 
the English champion, and the fine form shown 
by E. W. Lewis, who is pushing the champion 
hard. They both conceded odds to the other 
players, but Renshaw was apparently some- 
what out of practice and was defeated by W. 
Castle in the second round. Lewis did not lose 
a set during the tournament. The result was as 
follows : First round—E. W. Lewis, scratch, beat 
H. S. Barlow three-quarters of 15 (6-3, 6-1); H. 
S. Scrivener, 15.2, beat W. C. Taylor, 15.1 (6-4, 
6-4); W. Castle 15.2, beat A. Walker, 15.2(6-1, 
5-7, 6-3); W. Renshaw, scratch, beat G. W. Hill- 
yard, 15 (6-1, 1-6, 6-2). Second round—Lewis 
beat Scrivener (7-5, 6-1); Castle beat Renshaw 
5 6-1). Final—Lewis beat Castle (6-1, 6-3, 
6-3). 


THE English residents of Bombay, India, have 
invented a novel form of tennis called by the 
euphonious name of ‘‘ Stickey,’’ which is said to 
be very interesting. It is played on a racquet 
court and consists in drawing a line at the 
height of 12 feet along the walls surrounding 
the court. A tennis net is stretched across the 
court, and directly above this and parallel with 
it a tape is attached to the line on either side. 
The service is delivered over the tape, but all 
subsequent returns must be made under it and 
over the net, but below the 12-foot line on the 
wall. The game is said to be a good one for four 
players, but to the uninitiated it appears to limit 
the opportunities for skill which occur in ordi- 
nary tennis, 


o? 
THE old-established photographic supply depot 
of W. C. Cullen at 62 William street, New York, 
has been moved to larger accommodations direct- 


ly opposite. Mr. Cullen has constructed a new 
dark room with every improvement for the con- 
venience of photographers. This will be ap- 
preciated by all his patrons, 


THE Palisade Boat Club, of Yonkers, N. Y., isa 
vigorous organization and strives to make its 
club house a social resort by having the leading 
periodicals on file, among which is OUTING. 


GrAbuATEs of Harvard and Yale have formed 
a four-oared crew at Seattle, Wash., and have 
ordered a shell. A race is to be arranged with 
a four-oared crew composed of graduates of 
the English universities resident at Seattle. 
Mr. R. M. Hurd, well known to OvTING’s 
readers, will probably be No. 2 in the American 
boat. 


































LAST summer the attention of the traveling 
public was drawn to the express service be- 
tween New York, Southampton and Hamburg, 
inaugurated by the Hamburg-American Packet 
Company. Since that period great progress 
has been made, and the magnificent twin screw 
steamers Augusta Victoria, Columbia, Norman- 
nia (to be put in service in May) and Férst 
Bismarck, now in construction, form a fleet 
which for safety, speed and comfort is unex- 
celled. Safety is secured by dividing the ves- 
sel into two non-communicating halves, each 
of which is supplied with a set of machin- 
ery, fully equipped to propel the ships. Speed 
is attained by a graceful model and the em- 
ployment of every well-tested contrivance cal- 
culated to drive a boat through the water; 
and comfort is obtained by luxurious furnish- 
ings and scientific arrangement of staterooms, 
etc. The journey across the Atlantic is de- 
prived of many of its discomforts, and as speed 
and comfort join hands with safety the popu- 
larity of these ocean greyhounds is insured 
beyond question. 


THE discomforts of railroad travel also are re- 
duced to a minimum by the conveniences which 
are constantly being added to the railway ser- 
vice, and the traveler, be he able-bodied sports- 
man or even an invalid, can journey over wide 
stretches of country, such as that covered by the 
West Shore Railway, for instance, with very 
little fatigue. The cars lately placed in the 
service of the West Shore line from the shops of 
the Wagner Palace Car Company contain all the 
latest improvements in build and the richest of 
carpeting and upholstery, the effect produced 
being most charming and homelike. The num- 
ber of sections in each car, with smoking room, 
stateroom and buffet, make a true multum in 
parvo. The buffet has been made quite a fea- 
ture in these new cars; it is much larger 
than ordinary, and is located next to the 


smoking room, which is unusually roomy and 
provides a favorite lounging place for gentlemen. 
The cars are vestibuled and are furnished with 
steam heat and hot and cold water through- 
out. 





Our Northern climate is a puzzle 
tothe weather wise and a ‘source 
of great anxiety to the delicate and 
feeble in health. Spring weather 
at Christmas and Arctic tempera- 
ture at Easter are nothing unusual. 
Hence the great exodus to places 
where balmy breezes and genial 
skies are the rule and not the ex- 

The skies are often overcast in April 

But, fortunately, 


ception. 
and chilly winds will blow. 
America has many climates, and you but take 
one of the steamers of the Clyde ,Steamship 
Company for a sail down the Atlantic coast to 
Charleston or points farther south, and there 


an eternal spring greets you. A few weeks 
are spent quickly and pleasantly; and when 
you again turn your face homeward you do so 
without the fear of cold and consequent dis- 
comfort. Certainly the journey is robbed of 
any terrors, for the steamers are provided with 
everything the most luxurious taste could de- 
mand, and they are manned by careful officers. 


A REMARKABLE feat in railroading was accom- 
plished recently on the New York Division of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, when a 
special passenger train covered the distance of 
go miles between Philadelphia and New York in 
the almost incredible time of eighty-five minutes, 
This run was made without special preparation. 
The highest rate of speed attained was 87 
miles per hour, and stretches several miles 
long were run at the rate of 81, 82 and 84 miles 
respectively. To travel atsuch speed requires the 
most perfect roadbed and machinery, and they 
seem to be possessed by the Reading. The best 
previous record by any train between New York 
and Philadelphia was made by a special on the 
same road. The time was ninety minutes. 


IMPROVEMENTS and extensions in the system 
of transportation are daily bringing the most 
distant points closer together. This is of the 
utmost value to the business man, to whom 
hours mean money. Not only does aday’s jour- 
ney land him or his mail in Chicago, but by joint 
arrangement between the Chicagoand Northwest- 
ern and Union Pacific railways a number of fast 
overland flyers now carry passengers and mail to 
the Pacific Coast, making the trip from Chicago 
to Portland in eighty-two hours, and to San 
Francisco in eighty-five hours, Almost a day is 
thus saved in the overland journey without sac- 
rificing comfort to speed. The trains are made 
up of comfortable coaches and are provided 
with all the conveniences necessary to make the 
otherwise somewhat tedious journey a pleasure. 


























MitwavkKEE, Wis., January 31, 1890. 
To the Editor of Outing : 

The proverb that there are ‘‘as good fish in 
the sea as have ever been caught’’ has be- 
come very trite, and as yet has not been removed 
from the province of ‘‘ debatable ground.’ 

The remains of sea monsters unknown to any 
history or tradition indicate that at some period 
of the world there were inhabitants of the waters 
as much superior in size and apparent strength 
to any known to mankind, since records of events 
have been kept, as the size and longevity of the 
ancient human inhabitants of the earth exceed 
the size and longevity of those of modern 
times. 

The question as to whether the fish of those 
far remote ancient periods were as good as those 
of the times of which we have cognizance may 
never be determined, and it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to maintaining the price of real estate or 
’ water fronts. 

If I mistake not it was Josh Billings who 
remarked that the discovery or non-discovery of 
the North Pole would not affect the price of real 
estate in Detroit, and that is about the size of a 
great many of the questions which agitate com- 
munities and scientists at various periods. 

This naturally leads up to the subject selected 
for a few remarks. 

Whatever may be the situation in regard to 
the inhabitants of the deep as to their quality or 
quantity, and whether they are up to or off 
standard, there is no doubt whatever that the 
waters of the State of Wisconsin contain 
as good fish as ever were caught out of 
them, and this is, or should be, an interesting 
fact to all who have an interest in the welfare 
of the human race, for fish and fishermen have 
ever been regarded as intimately related to the 
physical and mental development of the human 
race. The Saviour of the world, in selecting his 
immediate followers, known as disciples, se- 
lected a liberal portion of his following from the 
ranks of the fishermen of his time, and the his- 
tory of their doings and sayings justifies his 

wisdom in so doing. 
_ Well, the State of Wisconsin is particularly 
adapted to ministering to the wants of those 
who need ‘brain food, or the diversion afforded 
by the capture of the finny tribes, It is inter- 
‘ spersed with a large number of inland seas or 
lakes, with rivers and smaller streams, all favor- 
able to the growth of the various species of 
fresh-water fish. In the county of Waukesha 
alone (the county adjoining the metropolitan 
county of the State of Wisconsin) there are 
within a radius of nine miles forty-one of these 
fish-bearing lakelets. The pioneers of this 
region will regale you with stories from July to 
twelvemonth of the sport afforded to the dis- 


ciples of Izaak Walton in capturing grand 
specimens of the gamiest kind of fresh-water 
fish. People not acquainted with the region 
or with the condition of affairs which existed at 
the time when it was brought into notice by the 
explorations of early settlers have set down 
what might fill whole volumes of legends as 
‘*mere fish stories,’ and have regarded with 
sentiments akin to pity those who have appeared 
to be so far deluded into belief of these mar- 
velous tales as to take time to recite them to 
their fellow men. But the initiated know full 
well that the half has never yet been told of the 
wonders of the waters of the Badger State in 
the variety and value of their finny inhabitants. 

The abundance of the fish preserves in Wis- 
consin has, from the first, been more or less a 
subject of great attraction to the inhabitants of 
neighboring States, and as facilities for travel 
increased and a knowledge of the sport afforded 
to the lovers of such pastime spread, the influx 
of all classes of capturers of water game in- 
creased beyond all precedent. In a very few 
years the most of the waters of the more fre- 
quented portions of the State were practically 
“fish dry.’’ All methods of capturing fish 
which have ever been known to amateurs or 
professionals were resorted to to secure the 
largest catches of the various parties or persons 
who came through avarice or love of sport. 

This being the case, a few years since some 
philanthropic persons conceived the idea of re- 
plenishing the waters by introducing the eggs 
and fry of the classes of fish indigenous thereto, 
which had to be procured, of course, from re- 
gions which had not been fished to death, some 
nearer and others more remote, but all attended 
with much expense and labor. 

After experimenting a while, in order to test 
the practicability of their plan, they appealed to 
the Legislature to make an appropriation for 
the purpose aforesaid, and to take means to 
have the same properly expended. Accordingly 
a board known as Commissioners of Fisheries 
was organized by legislative enactment and 
placed under the general control of the Execu- 
tive Department of the State and some appro- 
priations made for the purposes set forth. 

The work of the board for the first few years 
was necessarily somewhat inefficacious, as the 
methods known for the culture of fish were 
in a very crude state. As time progressed and 
knowledge increased the efforts of the commis- 
sioners became more and more effective, and 
their work so commended itself to the Legisla- 
ture at its various sessions that the appropria- 
tions were gradually increased, until finally an 
annual appropriation of a respectable sum of 
money was placed at the disposal of the Board 
of Commissioners, and they have demonstrated 


. 
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their confidence and the confidence of the Legis- 
lature and of the people in the practicability 
and usefulness of the scheme. 

The State now has a tract of over forty acres 
of ground within sight of the capitol at Madi- 
son which is remarkably well located and adapt- 
ed to the purposes of fish culture, being abun- 
dantly supplied with pure, cold spring water ; 
moreover, the tract is very picturesque from a 
scenic point of view. There is a fine grove of 
hardwood on the premises, and there are but 
few tracts of land better adapted by nature for 
the purposes of a fine park. These grounds 
have been improved by skillful landscape gar- 
dening, from time to time, as those engaged in 
the work to which the grounds are dedicated 
had time to devote to it. There are quite a 
number of men employed during the hatching 
season, and they are kept a sufficient length of 
time to conduct the work in an efficient manner. 

At this hatchery there are produced many mill- 
ions of the various species of trout each year, 
including the California trout, the Rainbow 
trout, Mackinaw trout and the little speckled 
beauties which have achieved so enviable a 
fame for brook trout. Other species of fish in- 
digenous to the waters of the State have been in- 
troduced, and the cultivation commenced suc- 
‘cessfully, namely, black, white and green bass, 
wall-eyed pike, pickerel and German carp. 

There is also, in addition to this hatchery at 
Madison, a hatchery at Milwaukee, where white- 
fish and wall-eyed pike are hatched in large 
numbers each year. The wall-eyed pike go to 
the waters in the interior of the State, the white- 
fish to Lake Michigan and the bays thereof ex- 
tending into the bounds of the State. 

Statistics from the several States which have 
adopted the processes of fish culture, as well as 
. from the United States Commission for that pur- 
pose, show that Wisconsin is in the very front 
rank of all the fish-producing regions in this 
country, both in the quantity and quality of its 
fish products of the gamey kinds. 

There are, of course, abuses ofthe privileges 
provided for the fishermen of the country. 
Large numbers of thoughtless or unprincipled 
persons wage wanton destruction upon the finny 
tribes, without regard to rhyme or reason, such 
as capturing large numbers of them in any 
possible manner, with reference solely to the 
fact of being able to beat some rival fisherman 
in the largeness of the catch. 

These practices are being attended to by the 
authorities, and the game laws passed by the 
Legislature for the preservation of game in gen- 
eral, among which is included fish, are begin- 
ning to be enforced ; but the laws are yet in a 
crude state, as the preservation of fish is left to 
the game wardens provided by the game law, 
who are entirely independent of the Board of 
Commissioners of Fisheries or any member 
thereof, and there seems to have been in the 
past a feeling on their part that their preroga- 
tives were being interfered with by the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries, or anyone on their behalf, 
and for want of organization and discipline con- 
sequent upon experience there has been great 
destruction of fish in violation of law and to the 
great disgust of all. 

But it is gratifying to know that, notwith- 
standing unlawful practices, the supply of fish 
in the waters, owing to the efficient and exten- 


sive work of the board having that matter in 
charge, is kept up to standard, and all classes 
who desire fish for food or for market have not 
yet been able to reduce the supply to famine 
bounds. 

Your correspondent gladly places this informa- 
tion at the service of OUTING’s readers in order 
that the capacities of the Badger State in one of 
the most improved lines of production for hu- 
man support, or for recreation to toilers in their 
vacations, may be known, to the end that the 
greatest good to the greatest number may accrue. 

While the Commissioners of Fisheries do not 
consider themselves warranted in inviting peo- 
ple from other States to come here to catch fish 
out of the waters of Wisconsin for any other 
than sporting purposes, nor to any class of 
people for supplying the markets of other 
States .with fish, yet they can say with confi- 
dence to all who are inclined to fish for the pur- 
poses recognized by the true sportsman as 
legitimate, Wisconsin is as rich as our ‘‘ Uncle 
Samuel,’’ who in the song is represented as invit- 
ing the reople of the whole world to ‘‘come 
from every nation, come from every way ; come 
on and do not be alarmed, for Uncle Sam is 
rich enough to give every mana farm.’’ Sub- 
stituting ‘‘fish’’ for ‘‘farm,’’ Wisconsin is rich 
enough to give every man a fish who will come 
and honestly take it from her waters. 

A. V. H. CARPENTER. 


* 
* *% 


St. Joun, N. B., March 10, 1890. 
Editor of Outing: 

In response to your invitation in OUTING 
for February I venture to give expression to an 
idea which I think would create an immense 
deal of enthusiasm among college boating men 
and the rowing world generally. Itis that an 
international intercollegiate boat race be ar- 
ranged on something of the following basis: 

The race to be triennial and triangular. 
When rowed on this side the water the con- 
testants to be the winners of Oxford-Cambridge 
race of previous season (or of current one) and 
Harvard and Yale in their annual contest, 7.¢., 
admit to said contest a third competitor every 
sixth year. 

Likewise into the Oxford-Cambridge race 
of alternating third years admit a third com- 
petitor, viz., the winner of Harvard-Yale race 
of previous year. Or, on another basis of selec- 
tion of fittest representative, take the winner of 
two out of three races, Harvard and Yale being 
both so well provided for now in the matter of 
training facilities the difficulty of preparation 
for a race is greatly overcome. 

By such an arrangement it will be seen that a 
crew would be called upon to cross the ocean 
only once in six years from either side; but an 
international contest every third year would 
keep the interest from flagging. The question 
of expense might be arranged, say, on the basis 
of two-thirds being paid by the college whose 
crew was selected and one-third by the other 
college. 

The great difference in the rowing seasons of 
the two countries, as regards college races, must 
of necessity entail a great deal of self denial on 
both sides, and also of mutual concessions. 
But I for one would like to see the experiment 
tried. H MANKS, 














OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


INTEREST in plays and players cannot be said 
to be on the wane, for theatres and halls have 
been filled with appreciative audiences, and the 
season generally has been a profitable one. The 
events of special importance have been the two 
visits of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, whose delightful 
acting won our hearts at once and met with a 
more substantial reward in the form of large re- 
turns at the box office. We were delighted to 
see Mr. Booth and Mme. Modjeska in a se- 
ries of Shakespearian revivals. Salvini again 
thrilled us with the fervor of his art. In lighter 
plays we welcomed Jefferson, Crane, Dixey 
and others, and the several stock companies 
added to our pleasure. 

That New York is fast becoming a music cen- 
tre is shown by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of musical ventures that are launched in the 
metropolis and make a bid for approval. Ger- 
man opera long ago ceased to be an experiment. 
Italian opera has again been heard, Patti, the 
inimitable, and Tamagno, the high tenor, being 
the stars of the company. Concerts, classical, 
popular and miscellaneous, were well patronized. 
The most notable success was achieved by the 
series of Sunday night concerts at the Lenox 
Lyceum, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, which drew crowded houses. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 


“‘The Charity Ball’’ has held the stage at this 
pretty place of amusement, and has constantly 
gained in favor. In fact, it became more popu- 
lar as time went on, until midweek matinées in 
Lent were inaugurated. The play is capitally 
acted by the company. The success of ‘‘ The 
Charity Ball’’ has proved beyond a doubt that the 
light comedy which treats with society events 
interests people who wish to spend an hour or 
two pleasantly. 


DALY’S THEATRE, 

The sterling company under engagement with 
Mr. Daly has been seen in ‘‘The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ and the success of two seasons 
ago has been repeated. It is staged in a most 
sumptuous manner, and will fittingly close the 
‘season, 


STAR THEATRE, 


‘“*The Senator’’ has won a permanent place 
in popular favor, and in the person of Mr. Crane 
is most artistically acted. The company which 
Mr. Crane has gathered around him has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the success of 
this clever play. Politics is such a fascinating 
game, and has so many admirers among metro- 
politan theatre goers, who dearly like to laugh 
at their own and other peoples’ foibles, that the 
playhouse has been filled nightly with delighted 
audiences, 

BIJOU OPERA HOUSE. 


Laugh and grow fat is the rule at this house, 
and its latest production, ‘‘ The City Directory,”’ 
is doing its utmost in that direction. It is a 
most amusing farce, and previous to its metro- 


.less bring the season to a close. 


politan representation drew crowded houses in 
Boston. 
NEW PARK THEATRE, 

‘Little Puck’’ has made a hit and Mr. Dan- 
iels has achieved a success. Crowded houses 
have been the rule and the jolly, merry play is 
well calculated to please the seeker after nov- 
elty and amusement. 


MADISON SQUARE THEATRE, 


‘* Aunt Jack’’ has won an enviable place in 
the hearts of the patrons of this theatre. It has 
been on the boards a long while and will doubt- 
Mrs. Booth, 
Mr. Robinson and the other members of the 
company are excellent in their several .charac- 
ters. Mr. Barrymore in ‘‘ A Man of the World”’ 
plays with judgment and taste. 


STANDARD THEATRE, 

Persistent endeavor often wins success, and 
Mr. Rosenfeld seems to be gaining headway 
with ‘‘ The Stepping Stone. The first perform- 
ances did not gain public approval to the extent 
hoped for by the author. Changes made in the 
cast and in the play itself resulted in an in- 
creased attendance, and a route has been 
mapped out for the play after it leaves the Stand- 
ard which shows that Mr. Rosenfeld has faith 
in the ultimate success of this his latest produc- 
tion, 

AMBERG’S THEATRE. 


The German playgoer owes Mr. Amberg a 
debt of gratitude for his efforts to amuse the 
patrons of his house. Noted actors and his own 
versatile company have made the season a most 
successful one. In Possart Mr. Amberg was 
fortunate enough to secure an actor whose 
methods in portraying Shakespearian characters 
differed considerably from those generally ac- 
cepted by us, and his engagement was a very 
successful one, artistically and otherwise. 


THE CASINO. 


“*The Grand Duchess’’ has proved a taking 
card. Lillian Russell excellently plays her part 
and contributes largely to the success of the 
opera. As winter gives way to milder weather 
the attractiveness of the Casino strongly asserts 
itself. Light opera in summer was long ago 
proven to be a paying venture, and among those 
theatres that keep open house in summer none 
is better calculated to secure the comfort of the 
playgoer than the Casino. 

The playhouses above enumerated are, how- 
ever, not the only ones in which an evening 
may be pleasantly spent. ‘‘The Old Home- 
stead’’ is still as attractive as ever at the Acad- 
emy of Music. ‘‘ The County Fair’’ at the Union 
Square nightly attracts large audiences. The 
combination houses have enjoyed great pros- 
perity, the Grand Opera House, the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, the People’s Theatre, Niblo’s 
Theatre and the Windsor coming in for a gener- 
ous amount of patronage. 





PENELOPE: ‘‘ They tell me you are an excel- 
lent swimmer, Mr. Rockaway.”’ 

Tom: ‘‘ Do they !”’ 

PENELOPE: ‘‘Indeed they do. Now tell me 
what you would do if you were on a yacht with 
six young ladies and it should capsize. 
you save them all?”’ 

Tom: ‘‘I wouldn’t try. I'd grab the richest 
and save her.’’—Munsey's Weekly. 


By Proxy—HusBanD : 
Anna ?’”’ 

Maip: ‘‘She’s just gone upstairs, sir,”’ 

‘* Well, just give her this kiss, dear—I have 
to catch a train in five minutes and can’t wait.’’ 
—Grand Rapids Town News. 


HE: ‘Does your father look favorably on my 
suit, my darling ?”’ 

SHE (practically) : ‘‘ No, Algernon, he does not. 
(Algernon starts up.) Stay, Algernon, stay! 
He is a gross and groveling tailor, and he says 
your svit fits you like a horse collar fits a terrier 
pup.’’— Washington Star. 


‘‘Where is my wife, 


NEIGHBOR: ‘‘I hear your master has married 
again, and is taking a bridal tour.”’ 

Davpvy Mose: ‘* Don’t know ’bout him takin’ 
a bridle to dis’un, boss; but he did tek a 
paddle to his fust wife, shure.”"— Zexas Siftings. 


POLICE JUSTICE: ‘‘When you broke into the 
house did you have an accomplice?”’ 
_ Burciar: ‘Yes, my Jimmy.”—TZexas Sift- 
ings. 

GoTHAM: ‘‘ There should be a swearing room 
somewhere about here.”’ 

““A sort of place aux dames.’’—Puck. 


*‘Wuat is your circulation now ?”’ 

“Oh, we’ve stopped counting the copies ; but 
we sold 110 tons of the paper last week.’’— 
Puck. 


BrIscoE: ‘‘ Those are rather odd-looking tiles 
on your hearth.’ 

DEMPSTER: ‘‘ Yes; those are some of the first 
loaves of bread my wife baked after we were 
. married.’’— 7ime. 


Could . 





SHOPPER: ‘‘Is this silver pure ?”’ 
CLERK: ‘‘It ought to be; it’s chased.”’ 


‘““WHAT are you toboggan men doing this 
winter ?”’ 

‘* Same as usual.,”’ 

‘* But how, with no snow ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, we’re just letting our toboggans slide.”’ 
—Puck, 


THE MINISTER : ‘‘ What a pleasure to be good ! 
Are you good, Tommy ?’”’ 

Tommy: ‘‘ No, not very; but I’m goin’ to turn 
over a new leaf soon as I lick that Thompson 
kid. Business before pleasure—that’s my mot- 
to.” —Munsey’s Weekly. 


‘*We never do things by halves in Boston.”’ 
‘No, by George; you do it by dimes and 
nickels.” —LZfoch. 


A lady was admiring one of the fine, thick- 
fleeced rams in the sheep exhibit, and asked the 
rustic in charge: 

‘* What does that sheep weigh ?”’ 

“*About 280 pounds,”’ replied the Vermonter. 

“It isn’t all wool, then?’’ said a bystander, 
jokingly. 

‘*No, of course not,’’ replied the attendant. 

‘*What,”’ spoke up athird man in an entirely 
earnest tone; ‘‘is it part cotton?’’ — Boston 
Record. 


SHE: ‘‘ Oh, see that scarecrow out there in the 
field ! 

HE: ‘‘ That isn’t a scarecrow.”’ 

‘‘It must be; see how motionless it is.’’ 

‘“‘That’s the hired man at work.’’— Yankee 
Blade. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENT: ‘ Yes, I want a useful 
man about my country place. Can you milk?’’ 

APPLICANT: ‘‘ Yis, sor.’’ 

‘‘Which side of a cow do you sit on when 
milking ?”’ 

“Wull, sor, Oi niver milked but wan cow, 
an’ she waza kicker, sor; an’, bedad, a good 
dale av the toime Oi was on both soids av her, 
sor.”’—New York Weekly. 
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Tus department of Outinc is specially devoted to para- 
— of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. Seasther with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of Our- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. ; 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to** The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. Ali communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


INSTRUCTION in photography is given at the 
University of Chautauqua Scl.ool of Photog- 
raphy, where there are lectures. and practical 
demonstrations in optics, chemistry and all 
branches of photography; at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; at Montclair, N. J., at the 
high school; at Lehigh University, and at Cor- 
nell University. 


AMATEURS all over the country are eager to 
begin the season’s campaign and transfer to 
plate and paper the beauties of nature. The 
beautiful art is yearly gaining more admirers, 
and excellent work is done by the non-profes- 
sional. 


THE photographic societies are doing a great 
deal of good in educating members in the latest 
and simplest devices for photographing. The 
exchange of pictures is alsoan excellent method 
of calling attention to improvements and de- 
fects. 


A socIETYy has been formed at London, Ont., 
to be known as the London Camera Club, with 
these officers: President, A. J. Ferguson ; vice- 
president, V. D. Innes ; secretary, J. Jewell. 
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ATHLETICS. 
COMING EVENTS, 

April 2. Suburban Harriers, open cross-coun- 
try run. 

April 5. Prospect Harriers and Company F, 
Thirteenth Regiment, open amateur games, at 
the Flatbush avenue armory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

April 5. Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., 
games in their armory. 

April 12. Amateur Athletic Union, second an- 
nual indoor supplementary championship meet- 
ing, at Boston, Mass. 

April 25. Berkeley Athletic Club, light-weight 
tug-of-war championship. 

April 26. National Cross-Country Association, 
fourth annual team championship, at Morris 
Park. 

May 1. Manhattan Athletic Club, members’ 
games. 

May 10. Manhattan Athletic Club, spring 
games. 

A NOTEWORTHY event was the first open handi- 
cap contest held by the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion on February 15, Avery large number of en- 
tries had been received and athletes from all the 
leading college and other athletic organizations 
had been in training for weeks. A large audi- 
ence gathered in the Mechanics’ Fair Build- 
ing and witnessed some very interesting races. 
The prizes were of unusual beauty and value— 
heavily-plated cups made from original designs. 
It is impossible to give. all the entries or win- 
ners, so only first and second men in the finals 
are given below: 

40 yards—A. H. Green, Harvard (7 ft.) ; time, 
4%s.; S. K. Hawes, Harvard (5 ft.), 2. 

220 yards—J. T. McNeil, Tri. A. C. (12 yds.) ; 
time, 27%s.; F.C. Puffer, N. J. A.C. (11 yds.), 2. 

440 yards—R. Brown, Harvard (22 yds.); time, 
58 2-5s.; G. De Lam, P. A. C. (25 yds.), 2. 

880 yards—F. R. Peters, B. A. A. (45 yds.); 
time, 2m. 73/s.; A. Blake, Harvard (45 yds.), 2. 

Mile run—C. Collamon, Harvard (85 yds.) ; 
time, 4m. 58 1-5s.; J. Reid, A. A. C. (75 yds.), 2. 

Mile walk—J. B. Keatjng, P. A. C. (10s), 
time, 7m. 11s.; C. T. R. Bates, Harvard (20s.) 
This is the official return. . 

220-yards hurdle, ten hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high 
—J. C. Lally, P. A. C. (11 yds.); time, 29 4-5s.; 
F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. C. (5 yds.), 2. 

Running high jump—G. R. Fearing, Jr., Har- 
vard (% in.); height, 5 ft. 103¢ in.; J. E. Morse, 
B.A. A. (3 in.), 2. 

Pole vault—H. R. Dalton, Jr., B. A. A. (1 ft. 
3 in.), height, ro ft. 1% in.; W. G. Irwin, Tri. 
A. C. it: gam), 9: 
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Putting the shot—J. S. Mitchell, N. J. A.C. 
(1 ft.) ; distance, 41 ft. 4% in.; E. P. Whitman, 
B.A: A. (9 ft.), 2. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—C. Coughlan, 
Titan A. C.(5 ft.); distance, 25 ft. 6 in.; J. S. 
Mitchell, N. J. A. C. (scratch), 2. 

Tug of war, teams of four men, total weight 
limited to 650 pounds—Pastime A. C.; Varuna 
B. C., 

The score of points for the club banner was: 
Harvard, 4 firsts, 3 seconds and 2 thirds—31 
points; Pastime A. C., 3 firsts, 1 second and 2 
thirds—2o points ; Boston A. A., 2 firsts and 2 
seconds—16 points; N. J. A. C., 1 first, 3 sec- 
onds and 1 third—15 points; Trimount A. C., 
I first, I second and 2 thirds—ro points ; Titan 
A. C., 1 first—5 points; American A. C. and 
Varuna B. C. each 1 second—3 points; N. Y. 
A. C., 2 thirds—2 points; Manhattan A. C., 
Berkeley A. C. and the Athletic Club of the 
Schuylkill Navy, each 1 third—t point. 


THE meeting of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York, on February 22, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of thirteen colleges and universities. 
The election of officers resulted as follows : 
President, F. C. Miller, Princeton ; vice-presi- 
dent, F. R. Coates, Lehigh ; secretary, D. C. 
Babbitt, Lafayette; treasurer, H. H. Sanger, 
Cornell; executive committee, E. Sturgis, 


Trinity ; F. C. Walcott, Yale; J. Elney, Col- 


lege of the City of New York; J. P. Lang- 
thorn, Columbia. 

Berkeley Oval was selected as the place for 
holding the coming championship games. 

Overtures from the board of managers of the 
A. A. U., asking the association to join the 
union, were received but declined. Safety bi- 
cyles were excluded from all bicycle races 
given by the association, and it was decided to 
formulate bicycle rules to govern such races. 

It was decided hereafter to award the cham- 
pionship cup to the college whose athletes score 
the greatest number of points, instead of giv- 
ing it to the college whose athletes secured the 
largest number of first prizes. First place will 
count five points, second place three and third 
place one. In the tug-of-war contest no prizes 
will be awarded unless a team wins by over 
half an inch. 


THE annual meeting of the New England In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association was held in 
Boston on February 8. All the colleges of the 
association were represented and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was admitted. The date of the 
next meet was set for May 28 at Worcester, 
Mass. 


THE annual meeting of the Yale and Second 
Regiment Athletic Association was held in the 
armory March 8. There were about 250 entries 
in the various events. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

50-yards run— First, A. H. Green, Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club and Harvard Athletic Club 
(1 ft.) ; time, 5 4-5s. 

50-yards run (regimental)—First, T. J. Lee, 
Company E (scratch) ; time, 6 I-5s. 

Mile walk (regimental)—A. C. Hunt, Com- 
pany E (30s.); time, 8m. 45s. 

220-yards hurdle race—E. Lentilhon, New 
York Athletic Club (1 yd.) ; time, 31 2 
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Mile run (regimental)—M. H. Lee, Company 
C (10 yds.) ; time, 31 2-5s. 

Mile walk—C. R. Bardeen, Harvard Athletic 
Club (25s.) ; time, 7m. 38s. 

Putting the shot—W. P. Nugent, New Haven, 
(1 ft.) ; 37 ft. 7% in. 

Mile run—J. P. Lloyd, Yale Athletic Club 
(scratch) ; 2m. 53s. 

440-yards run—C. H. Pierre, Harvard Ath- 
letic Club (22 yds.); time, 57 I-5s. 

Running high jump—A. H. Green, of Har- 
vard Athletic Club (scratch) ; 5 ft. 8% in. 


A MEETING was held at Springfield, Mass., 
on February 15, by the Yale and Harvard 
athletic committees appointed to consider the 
relations between the colleges as regards inter- 
collegiate contests. Every delegate was bound 
to secrecy concerning the proceedings. Yale 
was represented by Walter Camp, J. D. Jack- 
son, C. H. Hamill, F. W. Robinson, G. Cal- 
houn, captain of the nine; P. Allen, captain of 
the crew; C. Gill, G. A. Adee and F. W. Wal- 
cott. The men who represented Harvard were 
Prof. J. B. Ames, S. E. Winslow, W. H. Good- 
win, H. Keyes, P. B. Linn, E. Sturgis, R. F. 
Herrick, A. J, Cumnock and J. H. Hunt. 


W. D. Doum, of Princeton, has a remarkable 
record as a runner. From May g, 1888, to 
October 5, 1889, he ran in thirty-one races, in 
which he took twenty-five first prizes, three 
seconds and three thirds. In every race he ran 
from scratch. 

THE third annual indoor games of the Orange 
Athletic Club were held in the tennis court of 
the club house on February 24 before a good 
audience. The programme consisted of rope 
climbing, high jumping, tug of war, rings and 
horizontal bar performances. 

THE first winter meeting of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Athletic Club was held in the gymnasium 
on the evening of March 1. The following is 
the list of events and winners: 

Middle-weight wrestling, catch-as-catch-can— 
Shepard, ’gt. 

Middle-weight sparring—Ferris, ’92 

Light-weight wrestling—Mould, ’go. 

Feather-weight boxing—Burns, ’g1. 

Fencing—Ehle, ’90 

Light-weight sparring—Waterman, ‘or. 

The second winter meeting of the Cornell 
Athletic Club was held on March 8. The events 
and winners were as follows : 

35-yards run—Galbraith, ’go. 

Fence vault—McFarland ; 6 ft. 6% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Galbraith, ’90; 35 ft. 

Running high jump—Hulett, 90; 5 ft. 6% in. 

Rope climbing—Tarbell, ’90; 8%s. 

Standing high jump—Horton, ’92; 4 ft. g in. 

The ’88 Junior Ball prize for best general 
athlete was awarded to Osgood, ’g2. 


THE Xavier Outing Club has been formed and 
already has a large number of enthusiastic 
members. Walks are taken whenever feasible. 


At Mobile, Ala., an amateur athletic associa- 
tion has been formed and a club house near the 
business portion of the city secured. The offi- 
cers of the association are: President, Louis 
Tucker ; secretary and treasurer, Pott A. Shel- 
don. 

THE Amateur Athletic Union will hold their 
Eastern championships on April 12 in Boston. 














ATHLETICS at Columbia will receive a boom 
because of the possession of an athletic field at 
161st street and Ridge road. The grounds will 
be put in order bg the lease of the property 
expires on May 1, and an athletic track and 
baseball and football field will be laid out. The 
amount of money necessary to effect the changes 
has been subscribed. The finance committee of 
Columbia College will be directed to include in 
the budget for the next fiscal year the estimated 
expense of keeping the athletic grounds in 
order. 


THE Interscholastic Athletic Association of 
Boston, Mass., held an indoor meeting at Me- 
chanics’ Hall on March 8. There were eight 
schools represented, but the number of entries 
was rather small. Out of a possible 176 entries 
for the eleven events, there were but fifty-nine 
individuals representing but eighty-four entries. 
However, these games serve to train good ma- 
terial for the athletic associations in Boston and 
vicinity. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the National Cross- 
Country Association was held in February, at 
which an attempt was made to repeal the rule 
which makes any person ineligible to compete 
in any team for the cross-country championship 
who has not resided in America for at least one 
year. This rule was amended by adding: 
‘* But this shall not debar any such person be- 
ing a member of a competing club from com- 
peting in the individual championship.” 


THE New York Hare and Hounds Club had 
an exciting paper chase on Washington’s Birth- 
day. The day was perfect and consequently 
there was a large turnout. The hares were 
J. J. Archer and W. S. Vosburgh, with ten 
minutes’ allowance. An interesting course 
was followed by the hares, who arrived at the 
starting point after having been out rh. 30m. 
The pack came home 4om. later. 


THE fourth annual convention of the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association of Pennsylvania 
was held in Philadelphia on March 1. The 
colleges represented were University of Penn- 
sylvania, Swarthmore, Lafayette, Haverford, 
Lehigh and Dickinson. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 

Ponder, Swarthmore; vice-president, 
‘ McG. Micheson, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, F. R. Coates, Lehigh ; treas- 
urer, G, A. Harvey, Lafayette. 


BASEBALL. 


THE members of the board of directors of the 
Amateur Athletic Union lost a valuable co-ad- 
jutor in the resignation of Mr. A. G. Mills, and 
especially will he be missed this year, as the new 
baseball league of the union goes into operation 
this season. The following resolution was 
adopted at the February meeting of the board : 

Whereas, Mr. A, G. Mills, the delegate from 
the N. Y. A. C. upon the board of managers of 
the A. A. U., has felt compelled on account of 
business engagements to tender his resignation 
as a member of the board, 

Resolved, That in accepting the same the board 
of managers desire to express their feelings over 
the loss which the cause of amateur athletics 
sustains in the retirement of so able, zealous, 
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and energetic a supporter of true amateur sport ; 
and, be it further 

resolved, That the board tender to Mr. Mills 
their sincere regrets at the severance of the 
pleasant official relations that have existed. 


THE baseball event of the season of 1890 in 
the amateur arena is the advent of the club 
nines of the several athletic clubs of the Amateur 
Athletic Union in the series of championship 
matches for the sectional leagues of the union, 
especially that of the East and West. The com- 
mittee which rules the league was enlarged to 
five members at the February meeting, and the 
following members were appointed : Harry Mc- 
Millan, chairman; A. C. Stevens, F. W. Janssen, 
Howard Perry and F. W. Eddy. The clubs 
which have entered are the nines of the New 
Jersey Athletic Association and the Berkeley, 
Manhattan and New York athletic clubs. Nines 
have been organized from the Boston and St. 
Louis athletic clubs, as also from Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 


BASEBALL was lively during the mild winter 
months at Princeton, more practice being had 
out of doors than in the cage. The Princetons 
will present a strong team, despite the expected. 
absence of Pitcher Ames from the nine, as 
Young will replace him. 


AN important question was raised among col- 
lege ball players this winter in regard to the 
status of college players who were members of 
various hotel nines in the White Mountains and 
at other summer resorts. Inasmuch as the 
majority were paid their expenses in full they 
are alleged to be professionals. The question 
is, Will the A. A. U. board regard them as such? 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club’s baseball 
nine has secured a fine catcher in George War- 
ren of last year’s Brown University team. 


Mr. SPALDING, at the request of Mr. Morton 
P. Betts, the president of the National Amateur 
Baseball League of Great Britain, has arranged 
to send over a corps of baseball teachers to aid 
the English league clubs in learning the points 
of the American national game. The leader of 
the corps to be sent out is Mr. W. J. Barr, sec- 
retary of the Allegheny Amateur Baseball 
League and an esteemed clerk in one of the 
Fort Wayne Railroad offices at Pittsburgh. The 
visiting team will include competent amateurs 
of New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh, including 
several college players. The scheme will be an 
expensive one, and will take an entire season. 
Clubs will first be formed, equipped and drilled 
in the different colleges. Then different towns 
will be visited and a number of leagues formed. 
Mr. Spalding is bent upon making our game pop- 
ular in England at any cost of either time, labor 
or money. 


BASEBALL promises to be a popular sport at 
Columbia. The new athletic field will mate- 
rially help the students in their efforts and the 
baseball material in the college is very promis- 
ing. 


CoLLEGE men look forward to a very active 
season. Preliminary outdoor practice has been 
possible nearly the whole winter through. 
This, with systematic indoor work, has brought 
the teams into thorough trim, and close con- 
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tests in the various collegiate leagues may be 
looked forward to. 


THE past winter has been a most busy one 
for professional ball men, by reason of the con- 
troversy between Brotherhood and National 
League. Both organizations are actively in the 
field, and money seems not to be wanting to 
carry out the ideas of the men at the helm. 
Whether both can exist and make money re- 
mains to be seen. 


THE annual convention of the American Col- 
lege Baseball Association was held in Boston on 
February 7. The association consists of Will- 
iams, Amherst and Dartmouth, Trinity having 
withdrawn, as also Brown, which applied for 
membership but reconsidered their action. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Clemenshaw, Williams; secretary 
and treasurer, G. B. Stavers, Dartmouth. The 
Spalding ball and the playing rules of the Na- 
tional League last year were adopted, with the 
exception of the rule relating to the foul tip. 


THE New York League Team has renewed 
its offer to present a banner to the college team 
making the largest score against it. 


BICYCLING. 


THE annual meeting of the National Assembly 
L. A. W. was held at the Grand Union Hotel, 
New ‘York, on Monday, February 17. The 
various officials and committees presented their 
reports. The treasurer’s statement showed 
that $3,797.25 had been received and $1,909.84 
paid out, leaving on hand a balance of $1,887.31. 
The report of the secretary was received and 
listened to with interest. We note from the 
report that the membership now is 12,500. A 
year ago it was 12,100, and the total of the year 
was 12,193. It is seen, therefore, that the close 
of the present year will probably see this last 
figure largely exceeded. Regarding member- 
ship by States, New York heads the list with 
2,154, Massachusetts comes next with 1,644, 
and then follows Pennsylvania with 1,460 and 
Illinois with 916. The lady members of the 
organization number 171, and here Massachu- 
setts leads with thirty-five and New York is 
second with twenty-four. 

The income from memberships was $16,701 ; 
that of the entire year preceding this was 
$14,610.50, marking an excess in favor of the 
still incomplete year of $2,090.50. The secre- 
tary instituted a comparison with the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, of England, an international or- 
ganization with members in all parts of the 
world. This club last year had enrolied 21,365 
members, or 8,865 more than the L, A. W., and 
yet the income from this very large membership 
was less by $2,249.85 than that of the L. A. W. 

The work of the year was the renumbering of 
the membership list. The result accomplished 
is that now the numbers mean something. The 
scheme adopted by the founders of the League 
in 1880 and long abandoned has been put in 
practice again. Those who hold numbers less 
than 100 will be known to have held an execu- 
tive office. The ordinary list begins with ror. 


Of the 1,558 members who joined the first year, 
but ninety-five are now on the rolls. 


The first 


10,000 have shrunk to 2,380, and of the 10,264 
members in January, 1887, but 3,306 remain. 

The committee on improvement of highways 
presented an admirable report. It showed that 
the league members themselves were waking 
up to the necessity of concerted action, although 
in not as rapid a manner as the committee de- 
sired. Various associations throughout the 
country and institutions of learning were re- 
ported as devoting considerable attention to the 
economic advantages to be derived from good 
roads. The labor expended by the committee 
on the preparation of the little book entitled 
‘“‘Improvement of Highways’’ was well re- 
paid, for, besides gaining a wide circulation, it 
received the highest commendation on all 
sides. 

The committee on transportation reported 
that so far as transportation facilities are con- 
cerned the league had made substantial gains. 
The list of roads not carrying wheels free is 
growing smaller each year. 

The racing board also reported. The most 
important feature of the report was their action 
regarding the paying of expenses by athletic 
clubs. The rule adopted by the board forbids 
amateurs to receive expenses from athletic 
clubs other than cycling clubs. 

The election for officers resulted as follows: 
President, James R. Dunn, Ohio; first vice- 
president, Dr. William H. Emery, Massachu- 
setts ; second vice-president, George R. Bid- 
well, New York; treasurer, William M. Brew- 
ster. 


THE thirteenth annual Stanley show of cycles 
and sundries occurred at the Crystal Palace, 
London, from January 25 to February 1 inclu- 
sive. There were 230 exhibitors from all parts 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the Continent. In 
1889 there were 200 exhibitors. The attendance 
is estimated at 80,000. The exhibits occupied a 
space of 100 by 1,200 feet. Safeties were the 
principal feature, and anti-vibrating safeties 
were there without number. Oneof the lightest 
safeties shown weighed 15% pounds. It hasa 
half-diamond frame and the saddle construc- 
tion is peculiar, the upright tube frame being 
split and bent out to form the frame of the 
saddle. In connection with the show there was 
a home-trainer’s race, which was won by G. A 
Nelson, who pedaled a quarter in 1gs., a half in 
39 I-5s., three-quarters in Im. I I-5s. and a 
mile in Im, 21 3-5s., all being best times on 
record. 


THE Louisiana Cycling Club conducted the 
first 50-mile race ever run in the South on Feb- 
ruary 2. The race was for a medal presented 
by Past-Capt. R. G. Betts, supplemented by a 
second one offered by President Renaud and 
Secretary E. M. Graham. 

Of eight entries but four faced the starter. 
The race was run in ten laps of 424 miles and 
one shorter one of 3 3-5 miles. The men alter- 
nated leadership until the fourth lap. M. S. 
Graham held the lead until about the 27th mile, 
which was completed in rh. 54m. 35s., when he 
was seized with a cramp and obliged to with- 
draw. B. W. Cason thereafter had the race 
well in hand. He finished the 50 miles, fresh 
and strong, in 3h. 39m. 20s., with R. M. Nolan 
second, 











BILLIARDS. 


A VERY interesting tournament was played in 
Chickering Hall, New York, beginning on Feb- 
ruary 21. The contestants were Schaefer, Slos- 
son, Catton, Ives, Daly and Heiser. In order 
to make the contest more exciting a handicap 
was imposed, the two first-named players having 
to play at 14-inch balk line to the 8-inch line of 
the others. Some very good billiards was shown, 
particularly in the case of Ives. The tourna- 
ment, however, narrowed down to a struggle 
between Schaefer and Slosson, in which the 
latter was successful, his great coolness and 
evenness of play aiding him materially. The 
winner received $1,600, the second $1,200. 


BOWLING. 


To settle the question of superior skill be- 
tween the New York and Manhattan Athletic 
clubs a match series of three games was played. 
Both first and second games were won by the 
New York men, the latter by go pins. These 
two victories give the prize to the New York's 
team. 


THE pennant of the Amateur Bowling Asso- 
ciation League has been won by the Jersey City 
Athletic Club. 


In the Wheelmen’s Bowling League the con- 
test has been close and exciting. The clubs 
who compose the league are the Atlanta Wheel- 
men, the Hudson County Wheelmen, the Kings 
County Wheelmen, the New York Bicycle 
Club, Brooklyn Bicycle Club and the Citizens’ 
Bicycle Club. 


CANOEING. 


THE annual election for officers of the New- 
burgh Canoe and Boating Association, on March 
5, resulted as follows: Commodore, Nathan S. 
Smith; captain, Charles S. Williams; purser, 
Robert Johnson, The club is strong in its finan- 
cial condition and has a large membership. 


WINTER canoeing has been the novelty for the 
past few months. The spring promises to be 
the most active ever known among canoe men. 
The various clubs are all in a flourishing con- 
dition. 


THESE officers were elected to serve the Knick- 
erbocker Canoe Club for the year 1890: Com- 
modore, L. W. Seavey ; vice-commodore, E. L. 
Hopkins; secretary, J. K. Hand; treasurer, 
C. C. Foster; measurer, F. C. Moore. 


THE Rochester Canoe Club is having built 
what will without doubt be the largest canoe in 
the United States. It is modeled after Unk-ta- 
hee, the mammoth Toronto Club canoe that 
created such a sensation last year. It is 30 feet 
over all, 50 inches wide and 22 inches deep 
amidships. The bow and stern are pointed 
and 46 inches deep. The frame work is 
largely of oak, and the planking will be of 
California cedar. Sixteen paddles will man 
it, and it is calculated to comfortably hold thirty- 
five men. Still, the canoe is so light that four 


men can easily propel it. 
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CRICKET. 


AN enthusiastic meeting was held by the 
Toronto Cricket Club in February, at which the 
question of securing new grounds was thor- 
oughly discussed. A proposition was made to 
secure land on the island in the bay and make 
improvements to the value of $30,000. To 
secure this large sum the formation of a stock 
company was suggested, the investment being 
declared to be a safe one, as the land would 
easily bring double the amount invested after 
the improvements had been made. However, 
the committee was authorized to still further 
consider the proposed scheme and report at a 
special general meeting. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, G. R. R. Cock- 
burn, M. P.; hon. secretary, A. H. Collins; 
hon. treasurer, H. J. Bethune. 


THE Massachusetts Central Cricket League, 
comprising six clubs within a radius of 20 
miles of Boston, proposes to conduct an active 
campaign the coming season. Each club is to 
furnish the secretary with the names of two of 
its members to serve as umpires, to officiate at 
matches other than those in which their own 
club plays. No one is to be allowed to play in 
any match until he has been a member ten 
days. 


THE Manhattan Cricket Club, of Brooklyn, 
played a good one-inning game in Prospect 
Park on Washington’s Birthday, something never 
done before so early in the year. 


THE newly-organized Metropolitan District 
Cricket League held its first annual meeting on 
March 3. The clubs represented were the Man- 
hattan, Cosmopolitan, Kings .County, New 
York, New Jersey Athletic and New Bedford, 
and their delegates signed the constitution. 
The executive committee for this year is as fol- 
lows: J. G. Davis, Manhattan; J. Flannery, 
Cosmopolitan ; W. J. Wood, Kings County ; 
C. J. Turner, New Jersey Athletic Club; F. J. 
Davidson, New York. The officers of the 
league are: President, Rev. W. S. Rainsford, 
D. D.; vice-president, J. D. Boyd, New Jersey 
Athletic Club; secretary, J. G. Davis, Manhat- 
tan; treasurer, C. J. Turner, New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club. 


In the English cricket world a step in the right 
direction has at last been taken and democratic 
principles will rule in the future. At the third 
annual meeting of the County Cricket Council 
held recently at Lord’s, under the presidency of 
Lord Harris, among the resolutions adopted 
was one appointing a committee to arrange the 
counties in classes, and to formulate and recom- 
mend a system of promotion by merit, under 
which a county not in the first class can rise to 
a higher class than the one in which it is origi- 
nally placed. 


THE Winnipeg Cricket Club has definitely de- 
cided to send a team East next summer. A 
strong team will be sent and ten matches will 
be arranged with the best clubs of Ontario and 
Quebec. 


CURLING. 


THE final match for the Quebec Branch Tro- 
phy was played on February 14 between the 
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Ottawa and two rinks of the Thistle Curling 
clubs, in the Caledonia Rink, Montreal. Owing 
to the thaw which set in early in the day, 
the ice was in very bad condition, rendering the 
game anything but sure. Notwithstanding this 
great drawback, the match proved an exciting 
one, the players from Ottawa securing the tro- 
phy by only four points. The total score was: 
Ottawa, 44; Thistle, 4o. 


A GRAND bonspiel was held in February in 
Winnipeg, which was well attended. In the 
contest between Manitoba versus all comers, six 
rinks on each side, the Manitobans won a rather 
hollow victory, only two of the six rinks of the 
all comers beating their opponents. The score 
was 138 for Manitoba, and 94 for the all comers. 
The Grand Challenge Cup, the chief prize of the 
bonspiel, was won by Wilson, of Winnipeg, who 
beat Sparling, of Portage la Prairie, by one 
point. The final contest for the international 
trophy was won by Brown, of Winnipeg, who 
defeated Flavelle, of Lindsay, Ont., by six 
points. 

THE contest at Albany, N. Y., on February 22, 
for the Gordon International Curling medal, 
between Canada and the United States, was won 
by Canada, by a score of 43 to 21. Albany and 
Yonkers represented the United States. 


THE American Curling Club, of New York, 
met two rinks from the Albany City Curling 
Club, at Albany, on March 8, and was de- 
feated by five points. Totals: Albany City, 
34; American Club, 29. 

The New York men next contested with the 
Utica Club. The play was very even, no team 
having a lead of over five points in the first 
half. The second half was also very close, the 
American Club finally winning by but one 
point. Totals: American Club, 51; Utica, 50. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE Gaylord Club, of Chicago, has a very ex- 
tensive preserve covering nearly 6,000 acres at 
Lake Coleman, Marietta County, Wis. Excel- 
lent brook trout and bass fishing is had in sea- 
son, as also deer, partridge and duck shooting in 
the fall. A hatchery is being planned, as there 
is every facility for the erection of one. The 
stocking of the waters controlled by the club 
would naturally enhance their value, and as 
these northern lands are of little use for any 
other purpose, the efforts of sporting clubs to 
turn them into game preserves are heartily to be 
commended. 


THE United States Fish Commission reports 
that in 1889 the amount of money appropriated 
was $161,180, the number of stations operated 
nineteen, and the number of fish distributed 
333,462,689, which is an increase of g2 per cent. 
over the distribution in 1886. 


THE twenty-fourth annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners on Inland Fisheries 
and Game is a very complete volume, and gives 
evidence of the care which is given to the propa- 
gation and protection of fish in the State. 


THE Anglers’ Association of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, at a meeting held in February in Phila- 
delphia, changed its name by a unanimous vote 
to that of the Pennsylvania Fish Protection As- 
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sociation. This was done in view of the fact 
that the association had long since outgrown its 
original designation and enlarged its scope of 
action, so that a more comprehensive title was 
a recognized necessity. 


THE Newport Fish and Game Association 
has elected these officers: President, J. P. Cot- 
ton; vice-president, Robert Frame; secretary, 
F. H. Wilks ; treasurer, W. H. Hammett. 


FOOTBALL. 


AT the annual meeting of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club’s football team for the election of 
officers for this year, George A. White was 
elected captain and S.J. Cornell manager. A 
great deal of interest has been manifested by 
the members of the club in this branch of sport 
on account of the good showing made by the 
team last season. An application was made 
over a yearago to the American Football Union, 
comprising the Crescent, Orange, New York 
and Staten Island athletic clubs, for admission 
to membership, but no vacancy occurred. A 
letter has been forwarded to the Football Union 
requesting that the union alter its by-laws so as 
to increase its membership from four to six or 
more clubs before the season opens, thus insur- 
ing a greater number of scheduled games and a 
wider interest by the public. This would bea 
good move, for football is rapidly becoming the 
recognized fall game. 


HOCKEY. 


A coop, fast championship hockey match was 
played February 18 in the Dominion Rink, 
Montreal, between the Montreal A. A. A. 
(champions) and the Victorias. The Montreal 
team won by two goals to one, after the hardest 
contest they had been in during the season. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


AT a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Federation the concourse committee submitted 
the following as regulations for the concourse 
races of 1890: The first race shall be flown on 
May 30, or first clear day after, from a 200-mile 
station, southwest course ; the second race on 
June 7, from a 300-mile station, southwest 
course ; the third race on June Ig, 400 miles, 
southwest course; the fourth race on July 3, 
500 miles, southwest course. All these races 
shall be one-day races and according to the 
Federation rules. The shipping days will be 
May 28, June 5, June 16 and June 30, and the 
birds shall be liberated as follows : 200 miles at 
g A. M.; 300 miles, between 7 and g A. M.; 400 
miles, between 5 and 7 A. M.; 500 miles as soon 
after sunrise as possible, and not later than 6 
A.M. Atthe time of entry the name and ad- 
dress of acceptable watchers must be given, and 
they are to be stationed by the race secretary in 
conjunction with the concourse committee ; all 
times of arrival to be by watcher. In the event 
of any watcher failing to report at the loftof the 
competitor whose birds he has been delegated 
to time, such failure shall debar the competitor 
whose watcher he was from all interest in the 
race, and the owner of any loft thus left with- 
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out a watcher shall have the privilege of report- 
ing by certified telegram, which time, however, 
must be verified from the main office. All time 
must be Eastern standard time, and verified 
under the supervision of the concourse commit- 
tee. These recommendations were adopted, 
and it was decided to give diplomas to the first 
five birds in each race, but to dispense with the 
awarding of prizes. Federation members resid- 
ing in the New England States, in the extreme 
northern belt of the United States and in Can- 
ada have the privilege to arrange with the con- 
course committee dates to fly their concourse. 
All races shall be flown on the same day. 


LACROSSE. 


AT a meeting of the intercollegiate lacrosse 
association on February 22 in New York, repre- 
sentatives were present from Princeton, Lehigh 
and Stevens Institute. The resignation of Har- 
vard was accepted, and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was admitted to membership. The cham- 
pionship for 1889 was awarded to Princeton, and 
E. S. Lewis, of Princeton, was elected president 
of the association for the ensuing year. 


AT Princeton the lacrosse men have been 
practicing steadily for several weeks in prepa- 
ration for the coming season. The available 
material is good, and a strong effort will be 
made to retain the championship for another 
year. 


THE Brooklyn Lacrosse Club will open the 
season in a vigorous manner. It is so fortunate 
as to have control of the Washington Park ball 
grounds when not used by the League club. 
This will enable them to arrange many games, 
especially for Saturdays. Negotiations are 
pending with Canadian clubs, and it is hoped 
that they will be able to play exhibition games 
with the local club during the summer. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


THE great shooting event at Monte Carlo, the 
Grand Prix du Casino, had eighty-nine entries, 
but when time was called five failed to respond. 
There was a representation of English, French, 
Italian, Russian, Belgian, Spanish and Ameri- 
can marksmen. The man so fortunate as to win 
£823, a piece of plate, and have his name en- 
graved on the marble tablet, was Signor Guidi- 
cini, an Italian, also winner of the event in 1886, 
He killed 12 straight and won without a strug- 
gle. Woot, Manarge, Lip and Guelli each killed 
I1, but on the shoot-off Woot won second prize, 
4358, and Galletti third, £278. The only Ameri- 
can who ever won this event is Pierre Lorillard. 
His name is on the tablet for 1872. 


THE ‘‘Edward Kemp Trophy,’’ which was 
presented the New York Seventh Regiment as 
an annual prize to be awarded to the company 
making the best scores with the rifle, was won 
for the first time by Company B. The arrange- 
ment is that the trophy shall be shot for in the 
armory during a contest which shall last through 
two weeks of every January The trophy is a 
drinking horn of silver and gold, and is of rare 
and peculiar workmanship. So far as is known 
there are but two others of the same kind in 
existence, The value of this beautiful work 
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of art is above $1,000, and the statement is 
made that it took the goldsmith nearly five 
years to finish this copy of the original. 


THE first of a series of three matches between 
Dr. Knapp, of New York, and Mr. Macalester, 
of Philadelphia, was shot on the Westminster 
Kennel Club grounds at Babylon, L. I., on Feb- 
ruary 6, The three matches were for $1,000 a 
side on each match, and $5,000 a side on the 
general result. The day was raw and disagree- 
able at first. Both men were wonderfully quick 
at shooting. Macalester was in excellent trim 
and shot with amazing skill and judgment. He 
made the wonderful score of 92 ; 36 were killed 
straight without a miss. Here is the summary 
of the day’s shooting : 

First match in the series of three between Dr. i of 
New York, and Mr. Macalester, of Philadelphia. irst 
event—At roo live pigeons, 30 yards rise, 50 yards boun- 
dary, for $1,000 a side. 

Mr. Macalester—1 1111, 11r111,0O1rrr1orrri13i1t 
24, FEVER FETE S, FECES, £332 4, 2235 FLA 
Cee Pee eS Pere eS REL ee Cees RELL? ee Pep 
I, rooo1, 1111 1—Killed, 92; missed, 8. Highest run, 
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Dr. Knapp—1rrrirrrri1,rrorirro0oro0oirrorl 
E2062, PVOLL, OBIE, TIIOGQ 21,2702 2, 20 
TI,TIOII,ITIOII,IIII0, TIOTO, TIOFI,LIONOS 
root, rrozr1, 11. Killed, 79; missed, 23. Highest 
run, 12. 

Referee—Howard S. Jaffray. 

Time—Two hours and two minutes. 

The second match was shot on February 8. 
The day was most unpleasant, the wind coming 
in gusts and a steady rain falling. Macalester 
continued shooting in excellent form and won. 
The first hundred was finished as follows : Mac- 
aléster—killed, 82; missed, 18. Knapp—killed, 
73; missed, 27. In the last hundred Macalester 
led his opponent by ten birds, the score standing 
as follows: 

Second of the series of three pigeon matches, $1,000 4 
side and $5,000 a side additional on the main; 200 birds 
each, 30 yards rise, 50 yards boundary ; guns 7% lbs. limit ; 
1% oz. shot; both barrels. _ F 

‘Macalester—grand total—killed, 165; missed, 35. 
rand total--killed, 146 ; missed, 54. 

Time—First hundred, 2h. 9m. ; second hundred, 2h. 41m.; 
total, 4h. 50m 


Retferees—Mr. Robert B. Lawrence and Mr. Meredith 
iley. 

The third and last of the series was shot on 
February 10, and resulted, like the other two, 
in a victory for Macalester. The conditions of 
this match were somewhat different, 30 yards 
from the trap being the limit. On the result 
depended $12,000, of which $2,000 was the 
main stake and the balance a wager of $5,000 a 
side. At the end of the first hundred the score 
was four birds in favor of the Philadelphian ; 
the second hundred resulted in a tie, the day's 
match thus falling to Macalester by four birds. 
The score is appended : 


The last of the series of three pigeon matches, $1,000 a 
side each, and $5,000 a side additional onthe main; 200 
birds, 30 yards rise, 30 yards boundary ; five traps ; guns, 
7% lbs. limit ; 1% oz. shot ; both barrels. 

MACALESTER.—I II 131, TOTTIVIOLIINIIION, 
ELE FR CSHB, BITE Ay POCSR, CATT, CET 3, 
GSECAEG CEP FR eRT Ee FS CPTI eee eT Tt, 
Oor1rlitry rrirr rorro, 1111 1—Killed, 85; missed, 
OS, FETA PESTER SST Dy 2.52. F FOE TSBs 2, 
OQOrory TOI I, LOIETY, TLOLI, TVOTO, T3120, 
SPITS BUTE PES, TITAS, OLITGG Pet Os, F 5.8 Et, 
o 11411, 11 101—Killed, 81; missed, 19. Grand total— 
Killed, 166; missed, 34. 

KNAPP.—1 111%, 81 01,18 T11,TLOTI,IroOrt, 
IrTrirdsoO38TTIT, tOrrodée IIIS, TOOTO, IITIOT, 
£2 dt PIPES, £272 OG, 802 2:%, OT TSS,; CFF 82, 
1, 1x 1140, 1 0 t tr—Killed, 81; missed, 109. 
jg 2RRBT, OBWBUW, TIA %, IZIOWI, 2.20% 2, 
,ORTOUWILOLLIVIOIII, TOTTI, TIOTT, 


Knap; 


° 
Gest 
eae e 
o 2323 °% 














IILVOIIIrr ir rrr%,rrrrtz,03orro08r, 1988 TT, 
I1roz,o01 10 1—Killed, 81; missed, 19. Grand total— 
Killed, 162 ; missed, 38. 

Knapp loses by four birds. 


Time—First hundred, 
24m.; total, 4h. 54m. 

Referees—Mr. Oakleigh Thorne, of New York, and Mr. 
Fred. P. Sands, of Newport, R. I. 


2h. 30m.; second hundred, 2h. 








rEsuME. 
Macalester. - ° 
Killed. Missed. tilled. issed. 
First match......... g2 8 79 21 
Second match....... 165 35 146 54 
Third match........ 166 34 162 38 
eee 113 


: 423 we ._ 387 
Macalester in 500 birds beat Knapp 36 birds. 


THE Forester Gun Club trap tournament 
held at Davenport, Ia., in February was a 
grand success. 


THE Wilmington (Del.) Pistol Club holds 
weekly shoots. Several ladies are becoming 
quite proficient in the use of the revolver, one of 
them recently making gI out of a possible 100. 


At Bellevue, Ky., on February 18, in the 
regular pistol match of the Kentucky Rifle As- 
sociation, Mr. Ben. Copeland made the follow- 
ing extraordinary score at 50 yards on the stand- 
ard target under the rules of the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association, using a Stevens .22 calibre long 
Gould model pistol: I0 10 10 10 8 I0 109 10 IO 


Sit 


At the Westminster Kennel Club grounds, at” 


Babylon, L. I., on February 18, a match at 100 
live pigeons was shot between Dr. Knapp oe 
Mr. Randolph, under Hurlingham rules, for 
$1,000 a side. The contest was very close, and 
resulted in favor of Dr. Knapp by a score of 77 
to 75. 

THE following are the scores made by the 
team of expert trapshots who are making a tour 
of the country : 


Daytox, Onto. 

Western Team, . aren a 
Eastern Team, . Soi ae : eo. « oe 
Cincinnati, Ono. 

Pe Co 5 ke ke we 186 
DERE 6 o 6 6 + oe we 178 
LouisviL_e, Ky. 

Western Team, . i) ph det TY ie 175 
Eastern Team, . EP te ee 171 
Mempuis, TENN. 

Eastern Team, . ies ee ee is 168 
ee 167 
New Orveans, La. 

OS OE a ae ee 178 
Eastern Team, ‘oe ee ee 177 
Houston, Tex. 

WORE OD kw eo ee 175 
OS ree ee 172 
Da.ias, TEx. 

Eastern Team, . es tee 176 
Western Team, . ee ee ee 174 
Austin, Tex. 

Eastern Team, . pike elle eee 167 
Wemern Tamm... «+s -s 167 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Eastern Team, by oe. Sea a 176 
Western Team, . Sel aki ows 170 
Ev Paso, Tex. 

Eastern Team, cele we Ok « . oe 
SINTERS, Goo, gs ep eva) eb <<. < oe 
Los AnGE.Ets, CAL. 
oS aaa 178 
Western Team, . ok ee ee ee . 165 

It will be seen that the teams .are very evenly 
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divided. Before the shoot each day Mr. Dim- 
nick offers $25 to any local man who can equal 
the score made by one of the team selected be- 
fore the match commences. 


ROWING. 


Ir has been decided to erect a monument in 
Searle’s memory, and the place selected is the 
Brother’s Point on the Paramatta River. This 
is the winning post of the championship course. 


THE Passaic River Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion has elected these officers to serve the com- 
ing year: Commodore, M. A. Mullin, Institute 
Boat Club; secretary, F. R. Fortmeyer, Triton 
Boat Club; treasurer, A. Hopper, Passaic Boat 
Club. 


IT is quite possible that a race will be arranged 
between the Atalanta eight and the Yale Varsity 
crew. This would be a most interesting con- 
test. If at all it will take place previous to the 
Yale-Harvard University race. 


IT is announced that the Duluth Boat Club 
will hold an international boat regatta, on St. 
Louis Bay, in August next, when $10,000 in cash 
prizes will be distributed among participating 
oarsmen. 

THE Harlem Regatta Association will hold 
their regatta on Decoration Day. It is proposed 
to make use of the old Empire course, which 
runs from Ninety-second to 116th street. Walter 
Wooley, Metropolitan Rowing Club, is the presi- 
dent of the association, and G. D. Phillips, New 
York Athletic Club, its vice-president. 


News comes from Sydney, Australia, that a 
sculling match has been arranged between Neil 
Matterson and Peter Kemp for the champion- 
ship of the world. The race will take place on 
April 25. 


THE New York Rowing Association was or- 
ganized in New York, March 3, at a meeting at 
which the following clubs were represented : 
The Atalanta, Nonpareil, Metropolitan, Berke- 
ley, Athletic, Union, New York, Seawanhaka, 
Crescent, Princess, Mystic, Passaic, Triton, 
Eureka, New Jersey Athletic, Bayonne and 
Staten Island Athletic. 

After considerable discussion, the following 
resolution was offered by G. D. Phillips, of the 
New York Athletic Club, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That if this organization be formed 
it shall not either in date or management con- 
flict with present organizations within a radius 
of 100 miles of New York. 

It was also decided that the clubs comprising 
the Harlem, Passaic, Kill Von Kull and Long 
Island associations shall constitute the charter 
members. 


SKATING, 


THE only starters in the 1o-mile race at War- 
ing’s Pond, near Poughkeepsie, on February 22, 
were Joseph and James Donoghue. The course 
was eight laps to the mile and a strong wind 
was blowing. Joseph skated away from James 
at the start and left him so far behind that 
James dropped out on the fourth mile. Joseph 
covered the first mile in 3m. 1os., 5 miles in 
18m. 3s., and 10 miles in 37m. 22 4-5s. 
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THE third annual championship meeting of 
the Amateur Skating Association of Canada, 
was held in the Rideau Rink, Ottawa, Canada. 
The ice was soft and partly covered with 
water. 

Figure skating; highest possible score, 412 
points—M. Rubenstein, Montreal, 34124 points ; 
L. C. Pereira, Ottawa, 33534 points ; G. D. Phil- 
lips, New York Athletic Club, 320 points; A. 
Rubenstein, Montreal, 311 points. 

The championship races resulted as follows ; 
track a fourteenth of a mile in circuit : 

220-yards hurdle race; 6 hurdles, 2 ft. 3 in. 
high—E. C. Grant, Ottawa, walk over. 

220 yards—C. Gordon, Montreal, 25s.; F. D. 
Carroll, Pictou, N. S., 2. 

Half-mile backward—C. T. Gillespie, St. 
John, N. B., 1m., 48 3-5s.; C. Kirby, Ottawa, 2. 
Half mile—F. D. Carroll, Im. 49 1I-5s.; 

Gordon, 2. 
Mile—F. D. Carroll, 3m. 41 4-6s.; C. Gordon, 2. 
5 miles—F. D. Carroll, 21m. 8s.; C. Gordon, 2. 


THE first international skating meeting ever 
held in St. Petersburg came off on February 2 
and 3. 

One-third of a mile, straightaway—F. Lin- 
sted, St. Petersburg, 50s.; A. N. Panschin, 2. 

Mile—A. D. Norseng, Norway, 3m. o¥%s. 

3 miles—A. D. Norseng, gm. 263s. 

Norseng next made an attempt to beat the 
1o-mile record. He covered the first 5 miles 
in 16m. 16s., and the 10 miles in 32m. 38%s., 
which is very fast time. 

In the international figure skating competi- 
tion there were eight contestants. L. Ruben- 
stein, Montreal, came in a winner, with A. P. 
Lebedeau, St. Petersburg, second. 


At Orange Lake, on March 8, Joe Donoghue 
won the mile skating race, beating his brother 
James by 150 feet. There were three starters. 
In the 5-mile race Joe Donoghue was the only 
starter. He broke the record, making the dis- 
tance in 16m. 34 2-5s. 


TENNIS. 


OnE of the best tennis towns in the West is 
Hastings, Neb., where there are at present forty- 
three courts in use and over two hundred and 
fifty active players. The Hastings Lawn Tennis 
Club, in order to increase interest in the game, 
is about to issue a pamphlet containing the con- 
stitutions of the national and local associations, 
playing rules, directions for beginners and other 
useful hints for beginners, and will distribute 
the book in the neighboring towns. This is cer- 
tainly a very good move and one that might be 
recommended to other clubs, 


THE tennis courts of the Crescent Athletic 
Club at Bay Ridge are to be put in tournament 
condition this year. Last season being the first 
of the occupation of these new grounds little 
could be expected in the way of tennis playing. 
Interest has this season increased among the 
members proportionate to the vast improve- 
ment in the grounds. 


THE executive committee of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association met Monday evening, 
February 24, at the Hoffman House, New York 
city. Of the nine members seven were present, 


namely: President S. Clark, Vice-President H. 
W. Slocum, Jr., Secretary V. G. Hall, Treasurer 
H. A. Taylor, E. H. Outerbridge, C. E. Stickney 
and J. T. Whittelsey. Dr. James Dwight and 
Mr. R. D. Sears were absent. 

The first business before the meeting was to 
decide upon an official organ for the coming 
season. By a unanimous vote OUTING was 
selected to serve in that capacity. In addition 
to the monthly records a weekly issue will re- 
port tournaments and general tennis news 
throughout the season, the arrangement of de- 
tails with OuTING regarding this weekly being 
left with a committee composed of Messrs. Tay- 
lor and Clark. 

June 30 and following days were fixed as the 
date of the championship doubies at the Staten 
Island Cricket and Baseball Club grounds, Liv- 
ingston, S. I. The date and place of the Western 
double championship (an event inaugurated at 
the annual meeting of the association on Feb- 
ruary 7) could not be decided upon at this meet- 
ing, as no communication has been had with 
the clubs of the West upon the subject. Messrs. 
Slocum and Hall were appointed a committee to 
correspond with the Chicago and other Western 
clubs for the purpose of fixing a suitable date 
and place for the event. 

The only other fixture made was that of the 
tenth annual tournament for the single cham- 
pionship of the United States. It was voted that 
the event take place at the Newport Casino, 
Newport, R. I., on Wednesday, August 20, and 
following days, and that the balls and other 
equipments be furnished by Wright & Ditson, 
of Boston. 


THERE is every reason to expect a good repre- 
sentation of the leading tennis players of Eng- 
land at our championship tournaments this 
summer. As a result of Mr. E. G. Meers’ visit 
here last season an international interest in lawn 
tennis has been created. It is understood that 
Hamilton and Brown intend to spend some 
weeks here this summer, so as to be present at 
the Newport tournament on August 20, and, 
possibly, also at the doubles championship at 
Staten Island. 


THE KENNEL. 


THE regular meeting of the American Kennel 
Club was held in New York on February 13. 
Present: American Pet Dog Club, American 
Spaniel Club, Long Island Live Stock Fair As- 
sociation, Maryland Kennel Club, New England 
Kennel Club, St. Paul (Minn.) Kennel Club, 
Southern Field Trial Club, New Jersey Ken- 
nel Club, Massachusetts Kennel Club, Hartford 
Kennel Club. Considerable business was trans- 
acted. 


THE fourteenth annual dog show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club was held from February 11 
to 14 at the American Institute Building, New 
York. The entry list was a very large one, 
1,436, which, however, includes some duplicate 
numbers. The average quality of the entries 
was vastly superior to last year’s. Many dogs 
from the other side of the Atlantic were shown. 
Interest centred very largely in large dogs, and 
there were many excellent specimens of mastiffs, 
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St. Bernards, Great Danes and bloodhounds. In 
pointers the exhibit was perhaps below the 
average of past years in point of quality. The 
setters were not so numerously represented. An 
excellent lot of collies faced the judge, mark- 
ing a great advance over last year’s display, 
The attendance was satisfactory on the whole, 
the weather proving fair through the four days 
of the show, with the exception of a little rain on 
the last day. 


Meneses of the Eastern and Western coursing 
clubs, with exhibitors of greyhounds at the 
Westminster show, met and formed a club which 
will be known as the American Greyhound 
Club. The officers of this club are: President, 
Dr. Van Hummell; vice-president, Charles L. 
Griffith ; secretary, Edwin H. Morris ; treasurer, 
T. Frank Chevalier. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws, which 
will be published in due course. The club’s 
province will be that of a specialty club, the 
present interest in the breed, as shown by 
numerous importations, coursing meetings, 
bench shows and increased financial values of 
greyhounds, making such a club necessary. 


THE Chicago show was a success in point of 
attendance and in the interest taken in the 
efforts of the Mascoutah Club to provide an 
annual exhibition of well-bred dogs. Although 
the weather was rather severe, the hall was gen- 
erally well filled. Many noted dogs were 
among those shown. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to hold a dog show in 
New York in the fall. This might be advanta- 
geous to breeders and owners alike. 


THE entries for the Mascoutah Kennel Club’s 
show at Chicago numbered 650, being ninety- 
five more than last year. 


THE Liverpool, England, show was a very 
large affair, there being about fifteen hundred 
entries. There was also a good attendance. 
The show was a combination one of poultry, 
dogs, etc. 


THE Rochester Kennel Club held its second 
annual bench show from March ir to 14. The 
entries numbered 297 and included many dogs 
from the Chicago show. The varieties exhibited 
were more numerous than last year. 


YACHTING. 


THE new rule of the New York Yachting As- 
sociation deserves to be generally adopted. It 
reads: ‘‘ Every cabin yacht sailing in the asso- 
ciation regatta shall carry two life buoys within 
easy reach of the helmsman. The regatta com- 
mittee will refuse to award a prize to any win- 
ning yacht that has not complied with this rule.’’ 


Mr. BurGEss has designed a boat with the 
avowed intention of beating the A/inerva. Her 
beam at the deck is 12 feet, and is practically 
the same at the load line. 

From the load line she carries her bilge under 
the water, and then, with a short dead rise, car- 
ries a section straight, turning in at the gar- 
board, though with not so much hollow as in 
last year’s forties. Her lead keel will be 15 
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inches on the bottom, and will weigh about 14 
short tons. 

She will have a hollow boom about 48 feet 
long, a gaff of 28 feet, and a short topmast. 
This will give a long base line. She will have 
a low sail plan, and will have a raking sternpost 
of about 40° and very little forefoot. She will 
be a keel boat with 9.6 feet draught, the greatest 
draught being at the keel of the sternpost. 


AT a special meeting of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club on February 27, which was well attended, 
the report of the building committee, the adop- 
tion of plans for the new club house, and the 
estimates for such were approved of. The cost 
of the new club house will be about $15,000, 
which amount has been subscribed. 


THE Albany Yacht Club has elected these 
officers : Commodore, J. G. Sanders ; vice-com- 
modore, M. F. Rowe; secretary, Ira Blessing; 
treasurer, Charles Hawks. 


Ir is due to the persistent efforts of a number 
of enthusiastic yachtsmen that the Fall River 
Yacht Club was formed, in which over two hun- 
dred members are already enrolled. It is ex- 
pected that the club membership will be greatly 
increased by Memorial Day, when the first re- 
gatta will be held. Commodore Anthony and 
Treasurer Aruzen will present handsome cups 
for competition, and a plate tendered by the 
King Philip Boat Club will also be in the new 
club’s charge. 


THE Dorchester (Mass.) Yacht Club has 
changed its name to that of the Massachusetts 
Yacht Club. 


LAKE ONTARIO yachtsmen this year will have 
their interest centred in two keel boats of the 
40-foot class. These are the Merle, a Burgess 
cutter, and a boat built by Fife, Burgess’ Bos- 
ton rival. The Merle was built for Capt. Allen 
Ames, of Oswego. She was sailed one season 
by him and took about every prize in her class, 
working perfectly in all kinds of weather. Last 
spring she was sold to Messrs. McMurchie and 
Michil, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, and 
again proved a winner. Nothing was known of 
Captain Ames’ intentions regarding a new boat 
until recently, when it was announced that he 
had had the Fife boat built to order, and that 
she would be on Lake Ontario this coming sea- 
son flying the Oswego Yacht Club pennant. 


THE Atlantic Yacht Club is hard at work get- 
ting its basin and new building in order for 
the annual race, which takes place in June. The 
basin is to be deepened, so that there will 
be 5 feet of water close to the float at low tide, 
12 feet in the middle and 14 feet at the en- 
trance to the basin. Rapid progress is being 
made on the crib work for the new club house 
at the northwest corner of the basin, and unless 
something unforeseen occurs everything will be 
completed in June. 


THERE is great activity just now in the ship- 
yards near New York and Boston. Attempts 
are being made everywhere to correct errors in 
the construction and sail plan of those yachts 
that fell short of their owners’ expectations in 
point of speed. With the several new yachts 
now nearly ready for launching, these boats will 
make the yachting season a very exciting one. 


















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING ts devoted to answers 
to Correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports. j 

Tennis Player.—In making a clay or dirt court 
it is only necessary to level the surface carefully, 
remove all stones, etc., and roll thoroughly, pro- 
vided the natural surface is clay or dirt. Should 
this not be the case, cover toa depth of three 
or four inches with either material. It is well 
in making a court to have the centre slightly 
raised so that the surface will drain rapidly. 

To keep weedsor grass from growing sprinkle 
with salt or salt water. While in use any holes 
which may be made should be filled at once. 
In dry weather water once a day, and roll every 
day except in wet weather. 


Baseball Enthusiast.—You will find that the 
Amateur Athletic Union will legislate on that 
point, and its supervision over the game will 
unquestionably raise the standard of excellence. 
Amateur baseball has a great future before it. 

Sprinter, Albany, N. Y.—You say that you 
have rested the entire winter. You ought to be 
able to accomplish much this summer. A thor- 
ough rest must have done you good. OUTING 
elsewhere raises the question whether the contin- 
uous training and racing now done by leading 
athletes is not liable to harm them, and you will 
be able to speak from practical experience be- 
fore the season has closed. If you indulge in 
winter athletics, let it be something out of the 
usual line. That sort of thing will be interest- 
ing and profitable as well. 
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J. R. M., New York City.—The best way to get 
ready for the summer vacation is to begin 
slowly and systematically. The mistake most 
people make is in overdoing everything the 
moment they reach the country. Unused 
muscles are exercised, and frequently to such 
an extent as to require weeks and months to 
get well and strong again. Much pleasure one 
is therefore frequently compelled to forego be- 
cause of foolish thoughtlessness. Begin slowly. 
Do a little each day, and first accustom yourself 
to change of diet, air, water, surroundings. 
Increase your work from day to day and vary 
it. Soon you will be able to indulge in all the 
sports your abiding place offers, and you will 
profit by them and build up your system. That 
is the best advice OUTING can give you, and ap- 
plies to men and women alike. 


Yachtsman.—The best books on yacht build- 
ing are ‘‘ Yacht Architecture,” by Dixon Kemp, 
‘* Amateur Yacht Designing,’’ by T. Biddle, and 
‘*Small Yachts: their Design and Construction,”’ 
by C. P. Kunhardt. These books you may pro- 
cure through OUTING. 


The Editor of Outing, Dear Sir—I notice in 
your issue for March that you recommend 
Baker’s cocoa to ‘‘ Busy Housewife.” Do you 
not think Smith’s Alkethrepta or Huyler’s choco- 
late is as good, if not better ? 

Yours truly, IGNORANT. 

Answer—We recommend Baker's cocoa be- 
cause we know all about it. The other two are 
undoubtedly good preparations, because they 
are made by first-class houses. 





New Kodak Cameras. 


New Styles 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the vest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


and Sizes 





Transparent 


ALL LOADED WITH. 


Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











THE MONTAUK CAMERA 


Tourists and Sportsmen. 


Can be successfully used by anyone; 
is neat, light and compact. 


G. GENN ERT. 
52 E. 10th Street, New York. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PHOTOGRAPH. 



















MEAT DEHELICACTES. 


CURTICE BROTHERS C0O.,_ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


were the only ones that were awarded the Gold Medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 for superior 
quality Canned and Preserved Meats of the finer grades, such as Boned Chicken and Turkey, 
Boned Capon, Boneless Whole Ham, Whole Ox Tongue for Lrvncheons; also on the different 
Potted Meats used for Camping, Fishing and Picnic Parties, 








REPRESENTATIVE GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


t=- ASK FOR “GOLD MEDAL” MEAT DELICACIES. 








Flendrvyx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different styles of 
FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty-five to three hundred 
yards. 
“ All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber Plate and 
Multiplyers are SCREWED REELS constructed with 
Interchangeable Parts, the same as gun or sewing machine parts. 
Our REELS are made with improved automatic machinery, 
operated by the best skilled labor, and are Superior in Con- 
struction and Finish, and are indisputably the best line of 
REELS made. 

Prices from 25 cents to $10.00, AZ first-class dealers 
sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will send any kind 
of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 
























Engraved by Burnham. 


A PRETTY SNATCH OF NATURE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ALONG THE LINE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 





